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AN ACT 

To pravide for the appoiniment of a Board of Cortmiissionei'8 of PiMic Chari- 
ties, and defining their duties and powers. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, represented 
in the General Assembly, That within ten days after the passage of this 
act, the governor, by and with the consent of the senate, shall appoint 
five persons, to be called and known as " The Board of State Commis- 
sioners of Public Charities." One of the persons so appointed, shall 
hold his. office for one year, one for two years, one for three years, one 
for four years, and one for five years, as indicated by the governor in 
making the appointments, and the appointments thereafter, except to 
fill vacancies, shall be for five years. In case of any vacancy occa- 
sioned by the removal from the state by any such person so appointed, 
or death or resignation, or non-acceptance of the office, or removal from 
ofiice by the governor, by any such person so appointed, the governor 
shall immediately fill such vacancy; and all appointments made by 
the governor when the senate is not in session, shall be valid, until 
the next session of the senate. 

§ 2. Before entering ui)on their duties, the said commissioners shall, 
respectively, take and subscribe the constitutional oath required of 
other state officers, which shall be filed in the office of the secretary of 
state, who is hereby authorized and directed to administer such oath. 
The said commissioners shall have power to elect a president out of 
their number, and such other officers and agents as they may deem 
proper, and to adopt such by-laws and regulations, for the transaction of 
their business, as they may consider expedient. 

§ 3. The said commissioners shall have full power, at all times, to 
look into and examine the condition of the several institutions, which 
they may be authorized by this act to visit, financially, and otherwise; 
to inquire and examine into their methods of instruction, and the gov- 
ernment and management of their inmates, the official conduct of 
trustees, directors, and other officers and employees of the same; the 
condition of the buildings, grounds, and other property connected 
therewith, and into all other matters pertaining to their usefulness 
and good management ; and for these purposes they shall have free 
access to the grounds, buildings, and all books and papers relating to 
said institutions; and all persons now or hereafter connected with the 
same are hereby directed and required to give such information and 
aflTord such facilities for inspection as the said commissioners may 
require. 

§ 4. The said commissioners, or some one of them, are hereby author- 
ized and required, at least twice in each year, and as much oftener as 
they may deem necessary, to visit all the charitable and correctional 
institutions of the state, excepting prisons receiving state aid, and as- 
certain whether the moneys appropriated for their aid are or have been 
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economically and judiciously expended; whether the objects of the 
several institutions are accomplished; whether the laws in relation to 
them are fully complied with ; whether all parts of the state are 
equally benefited by said institutions, and the various other matters 
referred to in the third section of this act; and report in writing to the 
governor, by the fifteenth of December, annually, the result of their 
investigations, together with such other information and recommenda- 
tions as they may deem proper ; and the said board of public charities, 
or one of them, shall make any special investigation into alleged abuses 
in any of said institutions, whenever the governor shall direct, and 
report the result of the same to the governor. 

§ 5. The said commissioners, or one of them, shall also, at least once 
each 3'ear, visit and examine into the condition of each of the city and 
county alms or poor houses, or other places where the insane may be 
confined, and shall possess all the powers relative thereto, as mentioned 
in the third section of this act ; and shall report to the legislature, in 
writing, the result of their examination, in connection with the annual 
report above mentioned. 

§ 6. Whenever any charitable or correctional institutions, subject 
to the inspection herein provided for, require state aid for any purpose 
other than their usual expenses, the said commissioners, or some, or 
one of them, shall inquire carefully and fully into the ground of such 
want, the purpose or purposes for which it is proposed to use the same, 
the amount which will be required to accomplish the desired object, 
and into any other matters connected therewith ; and in the annual 
report of each year, they shall give the result of such inquiries, to- 
gether with their own opinions and conclusions relating to the whole 
subject. 

§ 7. The said commissioners, or any one of them, are hereby 
authorized to administer oaths, and examine any person or persons in 
relation to any matters connected with the inquiries authorized by 
this act. 

§ 8. The said board of commissioners shall have power, and they 
are hereby authorized to appoint a clerk, who shall hold his office dur- 
ing their pleasure, with a salary not exceeding dollars per 

annum, who shall, when required, act as an accountant, from time to 
time, as they may have occasion to investigate the financial or other 
afliiirs of any of the institutions affected by this act, or the accounts 
or official conduct of any of their officers ; and when acting as such 
accountant, he shall, in addition, ha allowed his actual traveling 
expenses. 

§ 9. The number of the board of trustees of the "Hospital for the 
Insane," the board of directors of the "Illinois Institution for the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf and Dumb," the board of directors for the "Institu- 
tion for Educating the Blind," and the board of trustees of the "Sol- 
diers' Orphans' Home," respectively, shall, immediately after the pas- 
sage of this act, be, by the* governor, reduced to three. 

§ 10. The said commissioners, or some, or any one of thera, shall 
attend upon the session of the legislature whenever any committee of 
either house shall require their attendance. 

§ 11. Said board of commissioners shall be furnished by the secre- 
tary of state with the "necessary blank books, blanks and stationery. 
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§ 12. The said commissioners shall receive no compensation for 
their time or services; but the actual expenses of each one of them, 
while engaged in the performance of the duties of their office, and 
any actual outlay for any actual aid and assistance required in exami- 
nations and investigations, on being made out and verified by the 
affidavit of the commissioners making the charge, and approved by 
the governor, shall be paid quarterly by the treasurer, on tfie warrant 
of the auditor of public accounts, out of any moneys in the treasury 
not otherwise appropriated; and the clerk of the board shall be paid in 
like manner. 

§ 13. No member of the said board of commissioners shall be, 
directly or indirectly, interested in any contract for building, repairing 
or furnishing any of the institutions which by this act they are 
authorized to visit and inspect ; nor shall any trustee or other officer of 
any of the institutions embraced in this act be eligible to the office of 
commissioner herebv created. 

§ 14. The governor is hereby authorized to remove any of the 
trustees and directors of any of the institutions named in the ninth 
section of this act, whenever in his opinion, the interests of the state 
require such removal ; and in case of such removal, he shall commun- 
icate to the legislature the cause of such removal. 

§ 15. No two members of the aforesaid boards of trustees or direc- 
tors of any of said institutions shall be residents of the same county, 
nor shall more than one trustee or director aforesaid reside in the 
county where said institutions shall be respectively located. The 
principal of the "Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb," 
shall continue to be, ex-officio, a member of the board of directors of 
that institution. 

§ 16. All laws, or parts of laws, inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act, are hereby repealed. 

§ 17. This act shall be in force from and after its passage. 

Approved April" 9, 1869. 
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AX ACT 

To reguUite the State charUabU instUviions and the State Reform School, and 
to Improve their organization and increase their efficiency. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of IllinoiSy represented 
in the General Assembly^ That the state institutions hereinafter named, 
are hereby recognized and continued, and that they shall hereafter be 
known and designated by their respective titles, as expressed in this 
section, namely: 

CHARITABLE. 

The Illinois Central Hospital for the Insane, at Jacksonville. 

The Illinois Northern Hospital for the Insane, at Elgin. 

The Illinois Southern Hospital for the Insane, at Anna. 

The Illinois Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, 
at Jacksonville. 

The Illinois Institution for the Education of the Blind, at Jackson- 
ville. 

The Illinois Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children. 

The Illinois Soldiers' Orphans' Home, at Normal. 

The Illinois Charitable Eye an<i Ear Infirmary, at Chicago. 

CORRECTIONAL. 

The Illinois State Reform School, at Pontiac. 

§ 2. The trustees of each of the said state institutions shall be a 
body. corporate and politic, for certain purposes, namely : To receive, 
hold, use and convey or disburse moneys and other property, real and 
personal, in the name of said corporations, but in trust and for the use 
and by the authority of the state of Illinois, and to control, manage 
ar.d direct the several trusts committed to them respectively, including 
the organization, government and discipline of all officers, employees 
and other inmates of said institutions, with power to make contracts, to 
sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, to have and to use a common 
seal and to alter the same at pleasure, and to exercise all other powers 
usually belonging and incident to such corporations and necessary for 
the successful discharge of the obligations devolving by law upon said 
boaras of trust : Provided, that they shall not have power to bind the 
state by any contract beyond the amount of the appropriations which 
may at the time have been made for the purposes expressed in the con- 
tract, nor to sell or convey any part of the real estate belonging to their 
respective institutions without the consent of the legislature, except 
that they may release any mortgage or convey any real estate which 
may be held by them as security for any money or upon any trust the 
terms of which authorize such conveyance: And, provided Jurther, that 
the general assembly shall have power, at any time, to amend, alter, 
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revoke or annul the grant of corporate powers herein contained or 
heretofore expressed in any and all charters previously granted to any 
of said institutions. 

§ 3. The object of the hospitals for the insane shall be to receive 
and care for all insane or distracted persons residing in the state of Illi- 
nois, who may be committed to their care in accordance with law, and 
to furnish all needed medical treatment, seclusion, rest, restraint, atten- 
dance, amusement, occupation and support w^hich may tend to restore 
their health and recover them from insanity, or to alleviate their suf- 
fering : Provided, that the trustees shall have power to discharge patients 
and to refuse additional applications for admission to the hospitals 
under their care, whenever, in their judgment, the interests of the in- 
sane demand such discharge or refusal, and that in the admission and 
retention of patients, curable and recent cases shall have the prefer- 
ence over cases of long standing, and that violent, dangerous or other- 
wise troublesome cases shall have the preference over those of an oppo- 
site description. 

§ 4. The object of the institutions for the education of the deaf and 
dumb, and of the asylum for feeble-minded, shall be to promote the intel- 
lectual, moral and physical culture of the classes of persons indicated 
in their titles, respectively, and to fit them, as far as possible, for earn- 
ing their own livelihood and for future usefulness in society. 

§ 5. The object of the soldiers' orphans' home shall be to provide a 
home for the nurture and intellectual, moral and physical culture of all 
indigent children below the age of fourteen years, whose fathers served 
in the armies of the Union during the late rebellion, and* have died or 
been disabled by reason of wounds or disease received therein, or have 
since died: Providedy that in special cases of peculiar inability of a 
pupil to support himself, or hersdf, the trustees may retain such pupil, 
although above the age of fourteen years, and until such pupil has 
reached the age of sixteen, beyond which no pupil shall be retained. 

§ 6. The object of the charitable eye and ear infirmary shall be to 
provide gratuitous board and medical and surgical treatn^ent for all in- 
digent residents of Illinois, who are afflicted with diseases of the eye 
or ear. 

§ 7. The management of each of the state chard table institutions 
and of the state reform school shall be vested in a board of three trust- 
ees, to be appointed by the governor, by and wuth the advice and con- 
sent of the senate, and to be divided into three classes, and one class 
appointed every two years, to serve ^or six vears from the first of March 
ill each year bearing an odd number, as follows : Upon the taking 
effect of this act three trustees shall be appointed for each charitable 
institution and for the state reform school, of whom one-third shall 
serve until the first of March, A. D. 1877, one-third shall serve until 
the first of March, 1879, and one-third shall serve until the first of 
March, 1871, as may be determined by lot; and their successors, respect- 
ively, shall serve for six years each, and in every case a trustee shall 
hold his office until his successor is appointed and qualified : Provided, 
that not more than one trustee for the same institution shall be 
appointed from or reside in any one county, aud that no person shall 
be appointed or serve as trustee of more than one institution at one 
and the same time: And provided farther, that no superintendent or em- 
ployee of any of said institutions shall be trustee thereof. 

§ 8. The governor shall have power to remove any trustee for ineffi- 
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•ciency or other good and sufficient cause, and every vacancy occurring 
from death, removal, or otherwise, shall be filled for the remainder of 
the unexpired term in the same manner as prescribed in the seventh 
section of this act; but if the senate be not in session when such vacancy 
occurs the governor shall fill such vacancy, subject, however, to the 
approval of the senate at its next regular session. 

§ 9. Every person appointed as trustee of any state institution shall, 
before entering upon the duties of his office, take and subscribe the 
oath prescribed in the twenty-fifth section of the fifth article of the con- 
stitution of the state of Illinois, which oath shall be filed in the office 
of the secretary of state. 

J^ 10. Each of the boards of trust appointed in accordance with the 
provisions of this act shall have charge of the general interests of the 
institution committed to its care, and shall have the power to appoint 
-such officers and other agents, not herein otherwise provided for, as 
may be needed for the successful management thereof, to define their 
•duties, to fix their compensation, to remove and discharge them when- 
ever in their judgment the welfare of the institution demands, and to 
Jmake all necessary by-laws, rules and regulations for the government 
of the institution and its inmates: Provided, that no person shall be 
appointed superintendent of either of the hospitals for the insane, nor 
of the institution for the education of feeble-minded children, who is 
not an educated and competent physician. 

S 11. The trustees shall receive no compensation for their services; 
but the actual expenses of each of them, while engaged in the perform- 
ance of the duties of his office, shall be audited by the board and paid 
out of the funds of the institution. 

§ 12. The principal executive officer of each of the state charitable 
institutions shall be officially known and designated as the superinten- 
dent of said institution. He shall be the financial agent of the trustees, 
and shall iiave charge of the premises, property and inmates, subject to 
their direction. He shall, with the consent of the trustees, appoint all 
subordinate officers and employees, and assign them their respective^ 
duties, and may at any time discharge them from service. He shall see 
that all officers, agents and employees of the institution faithfully dis- 
charge their duties, and shall be held directly responsible to the trus- 
tees for the economy, efficiency and success of the internal manage- 
ment. In all institutions which furnish board to the inmates, the su- 
perintendent shall reside in the institution. 

§ 13. The trustees of each of the state institutions shall appoint 
one of their own number to be president of the board and shall ap- 
point some person not a member of the board to be treasurer of the 
institution. They shall also appoint such person as they may select to 
be their secretarv. 

§ 14. The treasurer and superintendent, before entering upon the 
didties of their office, shall each give bond payable to the People of the 
State of Illinois, in such amount and w^ith such sureties, not less than 
two, as shall be approved by the trustees and by the governor, condi- 
tioned for the faithful performance of the duties of their office, w^hich 
bond shall be filed in the office of the state commissioners of public 
charities, at Springfield. 

§ 15. The books and papers ol the treasurer shall be open at all 
times to the inspection of any of the trustees of his institution, officers 
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of state, members of the general assembly, or state commissioners of 
public charities. 

§ 16. The treasurer shall receive and be custodian of all moneys due 
or belonging to the institution, whether deriyed from the state treasu- 
ry or from other sources, and the superintendent, or any other officer 
into whose hands any money lightfully belonging to the institution 
may chance to come, shall pay overall such moneys in full to the treas-^ 
urer, at least once in every month. The treasurer shall not pay out 
any of the funds of the institution, except on proper vouchers, namely,, 
on the order of the board of trustees by such agent as the board may 
appoint, and the original orders upon which said funds are paid out 
shall be returned from time to time to the trustees, to be filed in the^ 
office of the institution and there permanently preserved, and the pre- 
sident of the board shall give his receipt to the treasurer for said or- 
ders when returned, showing in detail their numbers and amounts^ 
which receipt shall be a final clearance of the treasurer from all fur- 
ther responsibility for said money so paid. The treasurer shall keep 
an itemized account in a substantially bound book, showing under ap- 
propriate heads, all the receipts and disbursements, in detail, with the 
date when and the parties from or to whom the same were received or 
paid, and also the current number of the order ot the trustees upon 
which each cash payment is made. 

§ 17. The trustees shall hold regular stated meetings of the board, 
at the institution, at least as often as once in every three months, at 
such times as they may appoint, and called meetings at the request of 
any one of their number. A majority of the board shall constitute a 
quorum to do business. At each regular meeting they shall inspect the 
institution under their charge, and they, or any one of them, may visit 
and inspect the same at any time. 

§ 18. At each stated meeting of the board, the treasurer shall make 
a full report of all moneys received and paid out by him, accompanying 
the same with a copy of his itemized account, which account shall be- 
verified by affidavit, and make settlement with the trustees. The 
superintendent shall present to the trustees an itemized statement of 
the kind, quality and cost of all articles purchased for the institution 
during the interval since the last regular meeting of the board, and a 
classified summary of expenses incurred, with which the report of the 
treasurer shall be compared. The trustees having examined said reports 
and accounts of the superintendent and treasurer, and the balance in 
the treasurer's hand, together with the amount of outstanding unpaid 
liabilities, shall indorse their approval thereon and transmit the same, 
with duplicate vouchers accompanying, to the state commissioners of 
public charities, at Springfield, to be filed in their office for inspection 
at any time by the governor and by the members of the general assem- 
bly. And no installment of any appropriation heretofore or hereafter 
made by the general assembly shall be due or pa\\ible to any of the state 
institutions until the state commissioners of public charities shall have 
certified to the governor the accuracy of the said statements and accom- 
panying vouchers, which certificates shall be approved by the governor,, 
and delivered to* the auditor of public accounts. 

§ 19. All appropriations for the ordinary expenses of a state insti- 
tution shall be due and payable from the state treasury quarterly, in 
advance, unless otherwise specified in the act making said appropria- 
tions. But no appropriation, ordinary or special, nor afty installment 
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thereof, shall be paid to or for the benefit of any institution, by the treas- 
urer of state, except upon the warrant of the auditor of public accounts, 
nor shall the auditor draw his warrant therefor except upon the order of 
the board of trustees signed by the president and attested hy the secre- 
tary, with the corporate seal of the institution, accompanied by the 
eertificate of the commissioners of public charities, approved by the 
governor, as specified in the eighteenth section of this act. 

§ 20. No portion of any special appropriation for the erection of any 
building or for the doing of any work, or for any purpose other than ordi- 
nary expenses, shall be drawn from the state treasury in advance of the 
work done or materials furnished, and then only upon proper estimates 
thereof, approved by the trustees, which estimates shall be filed in the 
office of the commissioners of public charities; and no portion of any 
appropriation for any purpose shall be drawn from the state treasury 
before it shall be required for the purpose for which it is made; and no 
appropriation which is or may be raaae for one purpose shall be drawn 
or used for any other purpose; and if at any time hereafter the sum 
appropriated by the general assembly for any specified purpose shall be. 
found insufficient to complete and accomplish the purpose for which 
*aid appropriation is made, then no part of said sum so appropriated 
shall be expended or drawn from the state treasury, nor shall any lia- 
bility on the part of the state be created on account of said appropria- 
tion. 

§ 21. All mone3's which have been heretofore, or which maybe here- 
after appropriated to any state institution for any purpose, other than 
for ordinary expenses, and which remain in the hands of the trustees of 
such institution, and are not required for the uses for which the same 
were appropriated, shall be paid into the state treasury immediately on 
the taking effect of this act. 

§ 22. No trustee, treasurer, superintendent or other officer or agent 
appointed by virtue and under the provisions of this act, shall be di- 
rectly or indirectly interested in any contract or other agreement for 
building, repairing, furnishing or supplying said institutions. Any vio- 
lation of this section shall subject the offender, on conviction, to be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than double the amount of said contract or 
agreement, or by imprisonment in the penitentiary for a term of not 
less than one nor more than three years. 

§ 23. In the matter of the purchase of supplies for an institution, 
the trustees shall cause such purchase to be made Avherever the best 
grade of articles of suitable quantity can be bought at the lowest price, 
and so far as practicable, in large rather than in small quantities, and 
they shall, if in their judgment it can be done to advantage, advertise 
for proposals for staple supplies, such as meat, flour, sugar, coffee, tea, 
fuel, and other staple articles, and make contracts for the furnishing of 
the same in bulk or in quantities .as may be needed for use : Provided^ 
that the trustees shall have power, by themselves or by their financial 
agent, to terminate and annul such contract whenever the supplies 
furnished do not fully correspond in quality and quantity to the samples 
previously furnished by the contractors, and to the letter and spirit of 
the proposals made by them : And, provided, further, that no drawbacks, 
presents, or secret discounts shall be given to or received by any per- 
son whatever on account of any articles or materials furnished to or 
labor done for^any state institution, and a violation of this proviso 
shall subject the offender, on conviction thereof in any court of record. 
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to a fine of not more than one thousand dollars or imprisonment in the 
penitentiary for a term of not less than one nor more than three years. 

§ 24. Every state institution shall keep a register of the number of 
officers, employees and inmates present each day in the year, in such 
form as to admit of a calculation of the average number present each 
month. 

§ 25. Every state institution shall, so far as may be practicable, keep 
a record of stores and supplies, showing the amount of stores, etc., 
received and issued, with the dates and the names of the parties from 
or to whom the same were received or issued. 

§ 26. All residents of the state of Illinois who are or may become 
inmates of any of the state charitable institutions, shall receive their 
board, tuition and treatment free of charge during their stay. The 
residents of other states may be admitted to said institutions upon 
the payment of the just costs of said board, tuition and treatment : 
Provided^ that no resident of another state shall be received or retained 
to the exclusion of any resident of the state of Illinois : Arid^ provided^ 
further^ that should any inmate be unwilling to accept gratuitous 
board, treatment or tuition, then any superintendent of a state chari- 
table institution is hereby authorized to receive pay therefor, and is 
required to account for the same in an itemized monthly or quarterly 
statement to the trustees, as donations, duly credited to the persons 
from whom they were received ; and if any superintendent shall 
receive any moneys for the purpose of furnishing extra attention and 
comforts to any inmate of the institution under his charge, he shall 
account for the same, and for the expenditures, in like manner, to the 
trustees: And, provided, further, that until July 1, 1877, superinten- 
dents of state institutions are hereby authorized to charge for board to 
inmates as heretofore authorized bv law. 

§ ^7. In all cases where persons sent to the institution for the blind, 
the institution for the deaf and dumb, or the institution for feeble 
minded children, are too poor to furnish themselves with suflScient 
clothing, and pay the expenses of transportation to and from the 
institution, the judge of the county court of the county where any 
such person resides, upon the application of any relative or friend of 
such person, or of any officer of his town or county (ten days' notice of 
which application shall be given to the county clerk), may, if he shall 
deem such person a proper subject for the care of either of said insti- 
tutions, make an order to that effect, which shall be certified by the 
clerk of the court to the principal or superintendent of such institu- 
tion, who shall provide the necessary clothing and transportation at 
the expense of the county, and upon his rendering his proper 
accounts therefor semi-annually, the county board shall allow ard pay 
the same out of the countv treasurv. 

§ 28. On or before the first day of November preceding each reg- 
ular session of the general assembly, the trustees of each of the state 
institutions named in this act shall make out and transmit to the state 
commissioners of public charities, and they, if they find the same to 
be correct, shall deliver the same to the governor, a full and detailed 
statement of all their transactions and doings for the two years ending 
on the thirtieth day of September immediately preceding, showing, 
for the two years, and for each of them, separately, the number of 
inmates admitted and discharged since their last report, the number 
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then remaining in the institution, the average annual attendance, 
the receipts, disbursements and expenditures of moneys and other 
funds, the valuation of property in the hands of the trustees, the 
amount of each appropriation or fund under their control, and the 
balance thereof remaining unexpended in their hands or in the treas- 
ury of the state. The reports required by this section shall be accom- 
panied with a cash statement made by the treasurer of the institution, 
and such other information, financial, statistical or otherwise, in such 
tabulated form as the commissioners of public charities may prescribe 
and require : Provided, that the said commissioners shall prescribe 
forms of statements as nearly uniform as may be practicable for all 
the institutions, to the end that their accounts may.be compared and 
consolidated for the information of the general assembly : And, pro- 
vided, further, that the said commissioners may call for and require 
special reports when, in their judgment, the public interest shall 
demand the same. 

§ 29. The number of copies of the several reports of the state insti- 
tutions named in this act, now or hereafter prescribed by law, shall be 
printed and published ujider the supervision of the state commis- 
sioners of public charities, who shall have said reports printed, bound 
and ready for distribution to the members of the general assembly* 
within ten days after the meeting thereof. 

^ 30. The board of state commissioners of public charities, created 
by an act approved April 9, 1869, is hereby recognized and continued,, 
and the powers heretofore granted to said board, of visitation, investi- 
jijation, inquiry, counsel, recommendation and report, with respect to- 
the management and affairs of the state and county charitable and 
correctional institutions, are hereby confirmed, and the same jurisdic- 
tion now exercised by said board over a portion of the state institutions 
is extended so as to apply to all penal institutions, all of which shall 
hereafter be subject to visitation and investigation by said board'. 

§ 31. It shall be the duty of the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion to visit such of* the charitable institutions of the state as are edu- 
cational in their character, and to examine their facilities for instruc- 
tion; and the several superintendents of these institutions shall make 
to him reports, at such times, on matters educational relating to their 
institutions, and in such forms as he may prescribe. 

§ 32. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed. 

Approved April 15, 1875. 



AN ACT 

To change the fiscal year of the State and designate the time reports shall be made 
to the Governor by the Secretary of State, Avditor of Public Accounts^ State 
Treasurer, Adjutant General, State Entomologist, Commissioners of the Peni- 
tentiary, Trustees of the Industrial University, the Trustees of the Normal 
Universities, the State Board of Agriculture, the Trustees of the Reform 
School, the Board of Public Charities, and the J'rustees of the State Charita- 
ble Institutions. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, represented 
in the General Assembly, That the fiscal year of this state shall commence 
on the first day of October, and close on the thirtieth*day of Septem- 
ber. 

§ 2. The secretary of state, auditor of public accounts, state treas- 
urer, adjutant general, state entomolosjist, commissioners of the peni- 
tentiary, trustees of the industrial university, the trustees of the nor- 
mal universities, the state board of agriculture, the trustees of the re- 
form school, the board of public charities, and the trustees of the state 
charitable institutions shall on or before the first day of November, in 
the year eighteen hundred and seventy-six, and biennially thereafter, 
make and deliver to the governor such reports as they are now required 
by law or the constitution to make of their acts and doings, respec- 
tively, closing with the fiscal year preceding each regular session of 
the general assembly, and no other annual or biennial report shall be 
made by such officers. 

§ 3. The commissioners of the penitentiary, the trustees of the nor- 
mal universities, the trustees of the industrial university, the state 
board of agriculture, the trustees of the reform school, and the trustees 
of the state charitable institutions shall arrange their reports required 
by the second section of this act so as to show the acts and doings of 
each fiscal year separately. 

§ 4. An account shall be kept by the officers of the executive de- 
partment, and of al! the public institutions of the state, of aU moneys 
received or disbursed by them, severally, from all sources and for every 
service performed, and a semi-annual report thereof be made to the 
governor, under oath. 

Approved March 29, 1875. 
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FOURTH BIENNIAL REPORT. 



The General Assembly of the State of Illinois, at its last session, 
adopted an act, approved April 15th, 1875, changing the fiscal year of 
the state, so that it now ends on the 30th of September, instead of the 
thirtieth of November, as heretofore. This law took effect July 1st, 
1875. The fiscal year 1874-5, therefore, included only ten months, in- 
stead of a full year, and the whole period covered in the present re- 
port is twenty-two months, from the first of December, 1874, to the 
thirtieth of September, 1876. 

JURISDICTION OF THE BOARD. 

The General Assembly also adopted an act, approved April 15th, 
1875. to regulate the state charitable institutions, and the State Re* 
form School, to improve their organization and to increase their effi- 
ciency. By the terms of this act, as understood by the Commissioners 
of Public Charities, the jurisdiction over the Normal and Industrial 
Universities, formerly exercised by this Board, was taken away. Our 
opinion w^as confirmed by that of the Attorney General, given in writ- 
ing, at our request, on the 27th of May, 1875, and we have not, since 
the passage of the act, visited the Universities nor held any official 
communication with their officers" or directors. On the other hand, 
the jurisdiction of the Board was extended to the State Reform School, 
at Pontiac. In the thirtieth section of the act, an effort seems to have 
been made to include the State Penitentiarv also, in the words, "the 
same jurisdiction now exercised by said board over a portion of the 
state institutions is extended so as to apply to all penal institutions, 
all of which shall hereafter be subject to visitation and investigation 
by said board." But the omission of any reference, in the title of the 
act, to the contents of this section, was held by the Attorney General, 
to render its provisions null. This was our own view, and we have 
not exercised nor claimed any jurisdiction over the Penitentiary. 

There are, therefore, at the present time, nine institutions subject to 
the supervision of this Board, namely: three Hospitals for the In- 
sane, the Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, the In- 
stitution for the Blind, the Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children, the 
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Soldiers' Orphans' Home, the Illinois Charitable Eye and Ear Infir- 
mary, and the State Reform School. 

We regard the act to' regulate the state institutions, enacted by the 
last Assembly, as one of the best and most satisfactory laws, in its 
practical working, to be found upon our statute books. It has greatly 
facilitated our examination of their ajQfuirs; and the accounts and 
records in our office, in the new State House, will afford to the General 
Assembly the fullest and most certain means of investigating thoroughly 
any question which may arise respecting their financial management. 
The law, however, did not take effect until July 1st, 1875, so that we 
have no statements upon file for the first seven months of that year. 
At the expiration of the next two years we shall have statements for 
the full time embraced in our biennial report and we hope to be able to 
make a more complete exhibit of the transactions of this department 
of the government than has ever yet been made to the legislature of 
Illinois. 

AMOUNT OF MONEY TO BE ACCOUNTED FOR. 

On the first of December, 1874, theie were, in the hands of the sev- 
eral treasurers of the institutions under our care, the following cash 
balances: — 

Northern Insane Hospital $6,661 38 

Central Insane Hospital 1,878 62 

Southern Insane Hospital 4,868 74 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 27,933.83 

Institution for the Blind 1,492 98 

Asylum f6r Feeble-Minded Children ,. 7,338 30 

Soldiers' Orphans' Home — - 6,156 65 

•Eye and Ear Infirmary 2,393 23 

State Reform School 1,163 77 

Total .' $59,887 50 

In addition to these balances in the possession of the institutions, 
they had, in the state treasury, unexpended balances of appropriations 
undrawn, to the amount of $284,778 45, as follows : — 

Northern Insane Hospital $35,755 80 

Central Insane Hospital 62,333 33 

Southern Insane Hospital (Trustees) 26,168 46 

Southern Insane Hospital (Commissioners) 34,422 58 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 43,214 16 

Institution for the Blind 14,551 64 

Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children 14,247 29 

Soldiers' Orphans' Home 30,022 26 
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Eje and Ear Infirraan^ , 9,500 00 

State Reform School... 14,562 93 

Total ; $284,778 45 

Of this unexpended balance in the state treasury, $231,802 32 was 
for the ordinary expenses of the institutions until the first of July, 
1875. The remainder, $52,976 13, had been appropriated for specific 
uses. 

■ 

The last General Assembly appropriated, for the use'of these nine 
institutions, the sum of $1,376,830 00, which was apportioned among 
them as shown in the following statement : — 

Northern Insane Hospital $206,480 00 

Central Insane Hospital. 192,500 00 

Northern Insane Hospital (Trustees) i 125,800 00 

Southern Insane Hospital (Commissioners) 158,500 00 

Institution for the Deaf andDumb 181,750 00 

Institution for the Blind 63,000 00 

Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children :. 234,000 00 

Soldiers' Orphans' Home 103,500 00 

Eye and Ear Infirmary 24,300 00 

State Keform School , 87,000 00 

Total $1,376,830 00 

Of this amount, $884,500 was appropriated for the ordinary expenses 
for two years, from the first of July, 1875, to the thirtieth of June, 
1877. The remainder of the appropriations, amounting to $492,330, 
were for special purposes, the larger portion being set aside for the erec- 
tion of the Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children and for the completion 
of the Southern Hospital for the Insane, namely, $185,000 for the for- 
mer and $158,500 for the latter. 

In addition to the income derived from appropriations, the institu- 
tions receive a minor income from the proceeds of sales of farm pro- 
duce, stock, and manufactured articles, from collections for clothing, 
etc. The amount of this miscellaneous income, during the past twen- 
ty-two months, has been : — 

Northern Insane Hospital ; $31,405 68 

Central Insane Hospital 39,243 18 

Southern Insane Hospital (Trustees) 10,142 24 

Southern Insane Hospital (Commissioners) 269 08 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 13,175 55 

Institution for the Blind 3,041 40 

Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children 5,053 57 

Soldiers' Orphans' Home 1,144 91 

Eye and Ear Infirmary , 4,136 76 
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State Reform School 8,713 67 

Total $116,326 04 

This, then, is the total amount to be accounted for in the present 
report, and in the repdrts of the institutions herewith transmitted : — 

Balances, December 1st, 1874 $59,887 50 

Former appropriations, undrawn 284,778 45 

Appropriations by 29th General Assembly.; 1,376,830 00 

Miscellaneous income 116,326 04 

Total $1,837,821 99 

It is evident that this amount must have been expended by the in- 
stitutions, or remain either in the state treasury, or in the hands of 
the local treasurers. 

SUMMARY STATEMENT OF CREDITS, TO BALANCE THE ACCOUNT. 

The amount remaining in the state treasury, undrawn, September 
80th, 1876, wae $566,836 79 :— " * . 

Northern Insane Hospital $67,930 28 

Central Insane Hospital 73,376 62 

Southern Insane Hospital (Trustees) 44,172 34 

Southern Insane Hospital (Commissioners) 103,427 29 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 57,238 31 

Institution for the Blind 20,422 30 

Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children 118,422 56 

Soldiers' Orphans' Home 38,756 36 

Eye and JEar Infirmary 9,667 30 

State Reform School 33,423 43 

Total $566,836 79 

Of this amount, $333,750 is for ordinary expenses, until June 30th, 
1877 ; $203,474 85 is for the completion of the Southern Insane Hos- 
pital and the Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children; and the remainder, 
$29,611 94, is for other speciar purposes. 

The amount remaining in the hands of local treasurers, September 
80th, 1876, was:— 

Northern Insane Hospital $6,108 48 

Central Insane Hospital 21,913 68 

Southern Insane Hospital (Trustees) 13,617 85 

Southern Insane Hospital (Commissioners) 77 71 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 6,517 71 

Institution for the Blind 2,972 95 

Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children 25 26 

Soldiers' Orphans' Home 6,075 23 
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Eye and Earlnfirmaiy 1,421 26 

State Reform School 8,460 16 

Total $62,190 29 

The cash disbursements by the state institutions, during the past 
twenty-two months, were :— 

Northern Insane Hospital $206,265 22 

Central Insane Hospital 200,664 S^ 

Southern Insane Hospital (Trustees) 109,189 25 

Southern Insane Hospital (Commissioners) 89,686 66 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 202.817 26 

Institution for the Blind 58,690 78 

Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children 142191 88 

Soldiers' Orphans' Home 95,969 97- 

Eye and Ear Infirmary 29,241 48 

State Reform School. !^ 74,556 78 

Total $1,208,778 51 

By adding these figures, together with $21 48, the amount of former 
appropriations, which have lapsed because not drawn, we have as 
their sum, $1,887,821 99, the amount to be accounted for, thus : — 

Cash disbursements $1,208,778 51 

Cash balances, September 80th, 1876 62,190 29 

Appropriations undrawn September 80th , 1876 566,886 79 

Appropriations lapsed 21 40 

Total $1,887,821 99 

The details of these receipts and disbursements will be found in the 
tables appended to this report and in the reports of the several insti- 
tutions. Of the entire amount of cash payments, $844,970 08 was paid 
prior to the first of July, 1875, and $868,808 48 since that date. For 
all payments made during the past'fifteen months (since the taking 
effect of the act to regulate the state institutions), receipted vouchers 
will be found, properly tied up in bundles, labeled and indexed, in the 
office of the Board of Public Charities, where they are subject to the 
examination of the General Assembly. 

OUTSTANDING INDEBTEDNESS. 

There is a palpable distinction between cash disbursements and 
expenses incurred, which nowhere needs to be more clearly present to 
the mind than in the examination of accounts like those under con- 
sideration; and especially when the examination made is to determine 
the estimate and allowances for future expenses. We have endeavor- 
ed to impress upon the institutions and their officers the necessity of 
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not only living within their income, but of making full and final 
settlement with all creditors, before closing their accounts for the year 
and making report of their financial situation to the legislature. Jn 
this attempt, we have been partially but not wholly successful. At 
the date of onr last report, the institutions reported outstanding 
indebtedness to the amount of more than thirty-five thousand dollars, 
which has all been paid, except one item of $2,332 34, due by tlie 
Institution for the Education of the Blind to the contractors who 
erected the centre building and put in the steam-heating apparatus. 
An application was made to the last General Assembly for an appropria- 
tion for this purpose, but the bill failed to receive the necessary assent 
of two-thirds of the members, and this claim, which we believe to be 
just and lawful, remains unpaid. Leaving this out of the account^ 
the outstanding indebtedness, on account of the expenses of the tw^o 
years just closed, is only $1,889 90 and is divided among four institu- 
tions, namely i*— 

Northern Hospital for the Insane $1,750 5H 

Southern Hospital for the Insane 97 45 

Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children 4 21 

Soldiers' Orphans' Home 37 71 



Total $1,889 90 

The item of $1,750 53 is the pay-roll for the month of September. 
The item of $4 '21 is an old outstanding order which will never be 
presented for payment. The other two items are due on special ap- 
propriation account, and will be paid out of funds in the state treasury. 
We think this a very satisfactory showing. Although the appropria- 
tions for ordinary expenses have been materially reduced below the 
sums asked for by the institutions, no deficiency has been created, in 
consequence, and every institution reports a surplus on hand, after all 
indebtedness is liquidated. Upon this result, we congratulate the in- 
stitutions and the people of the state. 

EXPENSES, FOR TWENTY-TWO MONTHS. 

Th»^ actual expense, for twenty-two months, has been : — 

Ordinary Erpenses. 

Northern Insane Hospital $182,950 35 

Central Insane Hospital 187,885 2* 

Southern Insane Hospital 89,888 41 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 135,066 39 

Institution for the Blind 50,493 92 

Asylum for Feeble Minded Children 49,714 63 

Soldiers' Orphans' Home 90,203 15 



fl 
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idfiiEye and Ear Infirmary 22,039 96 

be j^State Reform School 54,547 74 

re. 

ul ) Total ordinary $862,789 80 

Special Expenses. 

Northern Insane Hospital $23,808 95 

Central Insane Hospital 12,770 58 

Southern Insane Hospital (Trustees) 19,398 29 

Southern Insane Hospital (Commissioners) 89,686 66 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 47,969 ^ 

Institution for the Blind 8,196 ^^ 

Asylum for Feeble Minded Children 84,952 44 

a Soldiers' Orphans' Home 5,804 53 

j|j|. Eye and Ear Infirmary.... 7,201 47 

State Reform School '. 18,450 59 

Total special 318,450 59 

Total ordinary 862,789 80 

Total expense $1,181,240 39 

The figure representing the total expense, for twenty-two months, 
will not be the same as the total cash disbursements : because, first, a 
portion of the cash disbursements were for expenses of the year 1874; 
and second, the expenses of 1875-6 have not all been paid, as has been 
explained above. 

ORDINARY EXPENSES. 

The ordinary expenses of the institutions are paid out of the appro- 
priations made for that purpose, and from the petit or contingent funds 
derived from receipts from other sources than the statue treasury. In 
the case of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, under authority of 
section one of the act for the completion of the school building, all un- 
expended balances in the hands of the treasurer on the first day of 
July, 1875, or so much thereof as might be necessary, w^ere appropriated 
for that purpose. The balance of the petit fund, on the day named, 
was $10,796 85, and this entire amount was consumed upon the build- 
ing. In all other cases the petit fund is reckoned as part of the ordi- 
nary expense fund. 

For the information of the General Assembly as to the disposition 
made of the ordinary expense funds, we turnish the following tables. 
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It in not necessary to remark at any great length upon these tables, 
as they are sufficiently clear, and the detailed items of expense in- 
cluded under the several headings are fully set forth in the financial 
statement contained in the several institution reports. 

It will be observed that the principal item of cost is for salaries and 
wages. This fact has sometimes furnished an apparent basis for criti- 
-cism. But it must be remembered that the persons for whose benefit 
the institutions are erected and maintained are helpless and must be 
cared for. They are ignorant and must be instructed. They are chil- 
<lren and must be nurtured. If they were capable of self-direction, 
they would not need the shelter and support afforded them. Not being 
•capable of self-direction, others must perform the services necessary 
for their relief from the misfortunes of which they are the unhappy 
victims, and this service cannot be rendered gratuitously, nor do the 
tax-payers of the state desire that it should be. We can assure the 
legislature from our personal knowledge and observation, that there 
are few, if any, supernumeraries or drones in any of the institutions 
eubject to our inspection. Neither are the salaries paid, as a rule, 
larger than is necessary to secure the right kind of service — competent, 
•efficient, humane and trustworthy. In some instances, they appear to 
us to be rather high for the amount and kind of service rendered; in 
others, they are surprisingly low. But in order that the General As- 
f?embly may form its own conclusions as to this point, we call attention 
to certain tables printed elsewhere in this report, showing the number 
of employees, the nature of the service rendered, and the rate of com- 
pensation for the fiscal year 1875-6. 

The second principal item is for "food." The daily expenses for each 
inmate, including the officers and employees, is shown in the following 
table, for the last year only. 



TABLE. 



Institutions. 



Northern Insane... 

Central Insane 

>Jouthem Insane... 
Deaf and Dumb.... 

Blind 

Feeble-Minded 

Soldiers' Orphans'. 

Eye and Ear 

Kef orm School 



Total cost. 



Total 



$23,995 57 

30,138 8S 

16,a58 95 

14,941 02 

5,501 m 

7,576 03 

14,20:i 60 

5,.525 03 

6,296 95 



Number of Icnstr^Pr diLV 

days board. ^<»tper aay. 



$124,537 79 



203,000 

203,755 
94,460 

103,029 
28,314 
39,099 

106,519 
19,824 
72,834 



874,834 



11.82 cents 
14.79 *' 



17.32 
14.50 
19.43 
19.38 
13.33 
27.82 
08.65 



14.23 cents. 



The lowest average shown is for the Reform School, about eight 
and two-thirds cents per day, which is accounted for by the fact that 
the inmates receive pr'son-fare. The other institutions range in in- 
verse proportion to the number of inmates — a larger number of inmates 
CO sting less j^)6r capita for food than a smaller number. The highest 
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average is in the Eye and Ear Infirmary, which is in the city of 
Chicago, where prices are comparatively high, and it has the fewest 
inmates. The table set at the infirmary is probably better than is 
necessary, and this expense ought to be reduced somewhat in the next 
two years. The average for all the institutions is a little less than 
fourteen and a quarter cents per day for each person fed, which cer- 
tainly does not seem unreasonable. 

"Fuel" is a very heavy item of expense in the institutions. There 
are two reasons for this: the area to be heated is immense, and vastly 
larger than any one who has not visited a public institution would be 
likely to imagine; and they are all heated by steam, a mode of heating 
whose convenience, clemliness and security have recommended it for 
general adoption, but which nevertheless has its disadvantages, among 
which must.be reckoned its permanent as well as original cost. A 
portion of the heat evolved from the coal is lost in the process of 
generating the steam, and the steam parts with a portion of its heat by 
condensation, before doing the work assigned to it. Then, in severe or 
very cold weather, the steam must be kept in circulation by night as 
well as by day, to prevent the bursting of the pipes by accidental 
freezing. We call attention to the comjDaratively small cost of heating 
the building at Jacksonville, now occupied by the Feeble-Mi nded 
Children, by means of stoves: but the presence of the stoves is a con- 
stant source of anxiety and of. peril, not only to property but to life. 
The amount paid for fuel at the Northern Hospital for the Insane, 
appears to be and is excessively large. Besides the greater length of 
the winters and the lower average temperature in the region of Elgin 
than in localities farther south, the truth is, that the heating apparatus 
and the ventilation of that institution are not well planned, and require 
material modifications. The authorities of the hospital have adopted 
plans for such alterations as, in the opinion of Carlyle Mason, of Chicago^ 
. an expert, will greatly reduce the annual consumption of coal at Elgin, 
and those plans will be executed whenever the General Assembly 
makes the necessary appropriations. This subject will come up again 
for notice in the present report. 

The outlay for "clothing, bedding, etc.," is also large, especially in the 
hospitals for the insane, where there is much destruction by patients. 
The expense for clothing is not so great as it appears, however, for the 
reason that it is charged to the inmates or to the counties by whom 
they are sent, and the bills collected, so that there is a petit income 
from this source. This will appear more clearly from the following table, 
which exhibits the total outlay for clothing, etc., and the amount 
collected on this account, in each of the institutions, for each of the 
years 1874-^ and 1875-6. Thje income, of course, should not, year by 
year, equal the expenditure, because in the expenditure is included 
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the cost of blankets, sheets, towels, etc., etc., which are furnished 
by the institutions. Three of- the institutions, namely, the Soldiers' 
Orphans* Home, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and tho Reform School, 
are not authorized by law to make any charge for clothing. 



TABLE. 

1874-5. 



Institutions. 



Total c«it.:,^Kf^V 



Northern Insane. 
Central Insane. . . . 
Southern Insane. 
Deaf arid Dumb .. 

Blind 

Feeble-Minded ... 



96,403 34 
8,704 13 I 
2,395 64' 
2,827 69: 

472 44 i 
1,806 40; 



83,917 86 

10,a59 95 

1,453 01 

7,277 91 

126 15 

1,601 30 



Excess of 
cost. 



Total. 



.122,609 64 $25,236 18 



$2,485 48 
94263 



Exces 
collected. 



346 29 
205 10 



2,155 82 



$2,626 54 



1875-si. 



Northern Insane. 
Central Insane.... 
Southern Insane.. 
Deaf and Dumb... 

Blind 

Feeble-Minded 



$9,700 27 

12,608 08 

2,284 84 

4,668 70 

535 68 

3,684 34 



Total I $.33,481 91 



$14,918 82 

11,414 06 

2,746 24 




$5,218 ,>) 


$1,194 02 




461 40 


2,284 97 


2,383 73 

123 88 

1,587 24 




411 80 




2,097 10 









$33,872 99 




$391 08 



According to this statement, these six institutions have, during the 
past two years, collected in the aggregate $3,017 62 more money upon 
this account than they have received. Three of them have collected 
more than they have spent, namely, the Northern Insane Hospital, 
$2,788 07; the Central Insane Hospital, $961 80; and the Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, $2,066 49. The remaining three have spent 
more than they have collected. In explanation it may be said that the 
expenses and collections are for different periods. A special effort has 
been made by some of the institutions to collect all bills outstanding. 
The collections would have been still larger but for the fact that a 
number of the counties pay the bills of the state of Illinois in county 
orders, which are not worth their face, and the institutions suffer loss 
in consequence. This is an injustice toother counties, which pay in 
full, which certainly calls for a remedy by some appropriate legis- 
lation. For some pertinent remarks on this tubject see the report of 
the superintendent of the Southern Hospital for the Insane. 

We need not speak of all the items of ordinary expense in detail, 
and will dismiss the subject with a few additional remarks. 

The item for "freight" includes transportation of every description, 
whetlier of goods or of persons, by freight, express, wagon, cr passenger 
car. Many articles cannot be purchased in the towns where the insti- 
tutions are situated; others can be bought to better advantage in a 
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larger market, thus saving the profits otherwise paid to middle-men. 
The chief expense under this head is freight on coal and the cogt of 
hauling it from the depot. , 

''Fann and garden" expense includes the amounts paid for stock, 
tools, seed, vehicles, harness, etc. We have not suflScient data at our 
command to enable us to determine to what extent the farms owned 
and cultivated by the institutions are a source of revenue or a saving 
of expense to the state. The cash proceeds of sales of stock and farm 
produce are very small. In the year 1875, they amounted, for all the 
institutions, to $2,476 73, an apparent loss of $7,537; and in 1876, to 
$3,719 51, an apparent loss of $11,582 84. There was, of course, no 
such actual loss, for the reason that the excess of outlay represents 
value received in the form of fruits, vegetables, milks, poultry, eggs, 
pork, etc., consumed within the institution, for which, without the 
farms, cash mast have been paid. They also furnish occupation to the 
inmates of the institutions, which has a medical or an educational 
value not easily estimated in dollars and cents. In some of the insti- 
tution reports will be found detailed statements pf the amount of pro- 
duce raised and consumed, to which the attention of the General 
Assembly is respectfully directed. 

In ^'amusements" is counted everything purchased to relieve the 
monotony of institution life, including pictures, picture-frames, etc., 
which are especially necessary and useful in the hospitals fur the in- 
sane, where, in fact, they constitute an element in the treatment of 
the patients. ' 

In the "expenses of shops" is embraced the cost of material for the 
industrial departments of the educational institutions. A portion of 
this expense is repaid by the sale of manufactured articles. The In- 
stitution for the Blind, for instance, spent upon its industrial depart- 
ment, during the two years just closed, $1,848 97, while its sales 
amounted to $1,370 17, a net loss of $478 80. The Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb expended $5,092, and received $4,446 82, a net loss of 
$645 18. In the State Reform School, on the other hand, the shop 
expenses were only $300 87, while the recepts were $7,715 54, a net 
gain of $7,414 67. A portion of the expenses of shops might very 
properly be classified under the heads of repairs, furniture, clothing, 
etc., inasmuch as a large part of the work done, such as carpenter and 
cabinet work, tailoring and shoemaking, is for the benefit of the insti- 
tution and brings no direct cash return. This cross-classification ap- 
pears to be unavoidable. 

The most perplexing and difficult portion of the ordinary expenses 
of an institution is the "repair and improvement " account. Certain 
repairs clearly fall under the head of ordinary expenses, namely, those 
which are necessary to keep the building and premises from falling 
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into decay. Certain iraprovements appear to be almost indispensable 
to the successful working of an institution, and the necessity for them 
seems to justify the use of any fund at command in order to secure 
them. They are a part of its natural growth. Other repairs and im- 
provements are of more questionable necessity, sometimes of doubtful 
utility, and, perhaps, occasionally contrary to the known or supposed 
wishes of the legislature. Whatever surplus remains of an appropria- 
tion which has proved larger than was really required for strictly 
ordinary expenses is often used up in making improvements for which 
it is not deemed advisable to prefer a direct request. The duplication 
of appropriations, by making first an extravagant appropriation for 
ordinary expenses, and then a second appropriation for general repair?? 
and then others still for special improvements, seems to us to be an 
evil which requires attention. We feel strongly inclined to recom- 
mend that the estimates for renairs be whollv stricken out of the ordi- 
nary expense appropriations. We are only deterred fiom making this 
recommendation by our knowledge of the very great difficult}^ of bring- 
ing the real wants of the institutions intelligently before the General 
Assembl3\ It is impossible to specify them all, to secure the attention 
of committees and of members to each of them in detail, and to press 
them home to the consciousness of those who have had no experience 
in the management of public institutions and possibly have never set 
foot wuthin the door of one of them. The institutions are nearlv 
always at a disadvantage before the legislature, because of this want of 
information respecting their real functions, relations and usefulness. 
But if the General Assembly would appropriate a sufficient sum for 
improvements and repairs actually needed or advisable, we should 
think it better to make such approprrations separate and apart from 
the appropriations for ordinary expenses, or at least to leave but a nar- 
row margin for this purpose. 

That unforeseen expenses must arise in the history of every institu- 
tion needs no demonstration. Some expenses will not fall under any 
general head. A margin for contingencies and expenses not classified 
is always necessary. 

If there are other points respecting the ordinary expenses which 
require elucidation or explanation, we are prepared to furnish any 
details which may be asked for by the proper committees of the House 
and Senate, or by individual representatives or senators. We hardlv 
know which of the many particulars included in the entire account 
will need explanation. We do not always fully approve every expend- 
iture in detail, but we have no control over the disposition of funds, 
and respect the discretionary authority vested in the superintendent 
and trustees, of the sincerity of whose intentions, in all cases, we have 
no doubt. 
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SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 



The last General Assembly appropriated $73,096 60 for specific uses, 
as follows : 

For the Northern Hospital for the Insane : — 

For furniture $2,000 00 

" hose and fire apparatus 1,000 00 

"' increased ordinary expense 11,000 00 

'' a stock barn 8,000 00 

'' shedsfor wagons 500 00 

" a piggery and hennery 800 00 

" one thousand rods of fencing 1,000 00 

'' a high board fence 720 00 

" grading and shrubbery 1,000 00 

" the extension of the laundry^.. 8,500 00 

'' anew boiler 1,500 00 

'' a steam pump 850 00 

" anew washing machine 860 00 

Total $26,480 00 

For the Central Hospital for the Insane :— 

For repairs and improvements $10,000 00 

'^ a new boiler 2,500 00 

Total $12,500 00 

For the Southern Hospital for the Insane : — 
For the completion and heating by steam of the centre 

building $18,500 00 

** the construction, heating, etc., of the south wing 140,000 00 

" repairs 4,000 00 

•* furniture for the north wing arid centre building 4,000 00 

" furniture for the chapel 1,400 00 

" library, musical instruments and amusements. 2,000 00 

" a pump house 1,000 00 

" acoal house 1,000 00 

" an ice house and vegetable cellar 2,000 00 

" a carpenter shop, tools, etc 1,500 00 

" a tight board fence 1,000 00 

" the improvement of the grounds 2,000 00 

*^ stock for the farm, a carriage, etc 2,000 00 

** the completion of the reservoir 1,800 00 

" a road frcm the town of Anna 2,000 00 

Total $184,800 00 

Vol. II— 8 
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For the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb : — 

For repairs and improvements $3,000 00 

" pupils' library 1,000 00 

*• completing the school building 16,750 00 

*' heating and lighting the school building 5,000 00 

" furnishing the school building 1,000 00 

'' rebuilding rear wall of main building 5,000 00 

Total $31,750 00 

For the Institution for the Blind : — 

For increased ordinary expenses $5,000 00 

'' repairs and improvements 2,000 00 

" books and maps for pupils 1,000 00 

" a new boiler and engine house 5,000 00 

Total $13,000 00 

For the i\sylum for Feeble-Minded Children: — 
For a site and farm, and for building $185,000 00 

For the Soldiers' Orphans' Home : — 

For improvements and repairs $2,000 00 

" library, school books, etc 500 00 

" cistern fpr storing water 1,000 00 

Total $3,500 00 

For the State Reform School : — 

For repairs and improvements \ 5,000 00 

'* a barn, corn-cribs and wagon shed 1,500 00 

" the construction of a sewer 5,000 00 

'' the purchase of a library 500 00 

'' the renewal of the roof.^ 2,000 00 

" the renewal of steam-heating apparatus 1,000 00 

" a new boiler , 2,000 00 

" apparatus and fixtures for the kitchen and laundry 500 00 

'* the purchase of school furniture 500 00 

*• an additional building " 9,000 00 

Total $27,000 00 

For the Eye and Ear Infirmary : — 

Forrepairs and improvements $2,000 00 

" furniture 4,000 00 

'' surgical apparatus 300 00 

'' a barn 2,500 00 

Total $8,800 00 
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of these appropriations, four have not yet been drawn upon, name- 
ly : for a new washing machine, at Elgin ; for a coal house, at Anna ; 
for cisterns, at the Soldiers' Orphans' Home; and for an additional 
building, at Pontiac. A number of them have been exhausted. Of 
the majority, small balances remain still in the state treasury, but will 
be expended, before the appropriations lapse. 

The appropriations for a coal house, at Anna, and for an additional 
building at Pontiac, proved insufficient in amount, and are of no avail 
until supplemented by additional appropriations. The appropriation 
for cisterns, at the Soldiers' Orphans' Home, proved unnecessary, and 
a reference to our last report will show that we advised against it It 
may now very ^vell be appropriated to some other use. 

Of the appropriations expende/A, a full account will be found in the 
institution reports. Not many of them call for any special remark. 
They have generally'' been faithfully applied to the proper use, as 
required by law\ The only one of which we have seriouM doubts, is 
that for grading and shrubbery, at Elgin. This was used for the 
construction or extension of a stone culvert in the public highway 
from Elgin to the hospital, and the city authorities graded up the 
road to the top of the masonry. We are perhaps ourselves partly to 
blame, if any blame attaches to the transaction, for passing the ac- 
count and allowing the money to be drawn from the state treasury. 
Our understanding certainly was, that the legislature expected this 
money to be spent upon the grounds, but we did not scrutinize the 
estimate and voucher so closely as we should have done. 

In several instances, where the appropriation was insufficient, it 
was supplemented from the ordinary expense fund. In other cases, 
the money was made to go farther than it otherwise would have done, 
by the use of old material and labor of the inmates. We think that 
the legislature will be satisfied, on examination, that in general, the 
appropriations have been wisely and economically expended. 

The Southern Hospital for the Insane approaches completion. The 
centre building was completed and delivered to the trustees on the 
twenty-third of October, 1875, and was occupied by the officers as soon 
afterward as it could be furnished. This building is, in our judgment, 
larger and more expensive than it should have been ; there is much 
waste room in it, and the passages and stairways present the appear- 
ance of a great hotel, designed to accommodate a multitude of trans- 
ient guests, rather than of a structure intended for the accommodation 
of a limited number of officers and their assistants. The fourth or 
upper story has been converted into a ward for convalescent patients, 
thus increasing the capacity of the hospital ; and if some other pro- 
vision were made for the accomodation of employees, the third floor 
might be devoted to a similar use. We are aware of the objections to 
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patients in a centre building; we can only say, that the plan adopted 
by the original board of commissioners was very greatly at fault in 
this respect, and that plan has been carried out. The only thing which 
now can be done is to make the best of it. 

The contract for the south wing was let on the eighteenth of August, 
1875, to the lowest bidder, Thomas L. Kempster, of Chicago, for $77,- 
592 65 ; and for heating the same to 8. I. Pope and Co., for $11,360 00; 
making the total contract price $88,952 65, or more than $30,000 less 
than the amount of the appropriation. The amount paid to Mr. Kemp- 
ster, under the contract, tnus far, is $29,143 15, a sum much less than 
we had hoped to see expended, particularly as his agreement was to 
have the work completed by the first of January, 1877. The commis- 
sioners, however, state, in their report, that the delay was in great 
part due to the weather, during the early part of the sjDring, which 
was such as to prevent the making of brick. He now promises to 
deliver the building at some time in the spring of 1877. It will prob- 
ably be occupied by patients about or soon after the first of next July. 
The adoption, by the General Assembly, of our suggestion, in our last 
report, that the new wing should not be modeled after the other, has 
resulted in a very great improvement in the interior arrangement and 
a better external effect. The plans were submitted to all three of the 
superintendents of state hospitals for the insane, in this state, for 
their approval, before adoption. A portion of the unexpended balance 
of this appropriation will be required, under the law, for the purchase 
of furniture with which to prepare it for use. With the remainder, 
some much needed improvements can be effected; but of this, we will 
speak further on. 

After a long struggle, the Asj'luai for Feeble-Mi nded Children has 
gained a permanent place among the public charities of Illinois. The 
appropriation of the entire amount necessary for the purchase of a site 
and for the erection of the building, in a single act, proves to have 
been a wise a-nd prudent measure. The work has been carried on to 
much batter advantage, the state will realize a much more speedy 
return from the investment, and the legislature is spared the annoyance 
of repeated calls for additional building appropriations. This institu- 
tion still occupies its old quarters, in the Duncan mansion, at Jackson- 
ville, but expects to remove, to take possession of the new building 
by the first of next July. The General Assembly provided an inde- 
pendent board to select a location for the Asylum. The building 
commissioners, out of an unprecedentedly large number of sites 
offered, selected one at Lincoln, in Logan count}'-, on the Chicago and 
Alton Railroad, twenty-eiglit miles north of Springfield. The tract 
chosen is limited in extent (only forty acres), but beautiful, with a fine 
grove upon it, and is easily accessible from all parts of the state, 
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especially from the capital. Some fears have been expressed as to the 
sufficiency of the water supply, but the indications appear to be that 
a deep bed of sand and gravel, underlying the whole region in the 
immediate vicinity, will furnish water enough for all purposes. The 
building commissioners were also authorized to adopt the plans for the 
new building, which we think was a defect in the law, as none of 
them had any practical knowledge respecting the training of idiots, 
nor any definite idea as to the character of building required. They 
adopted a plan offered, in competition with several others, by Mr. 
H. C. Furness, of Ottawa, Illinois, but agreed that the trustees might 
make such alterations in the plan as appeared to them to be necessary 
or desirable. The trustees availed themselves of this agreement, to 
remodel the plans throughout. Mr. Furness associated with himself 
Messrs. Laing & Fehmer, of Chicago, and the building will speak for 
itself. The external appearance is massive and imposing, while the 
internal arrangement is exceptionally good. Great pains have been 
taken to adapt all the parts to their special function, to secure economy 
of space and of labor, and to separate the different departments. The 
general result is very satisfactory. 

The contract was let, on the twenty-eighth of October, 1875, to 
Thomas E. Courtney, of Chicago, for $124,775 00, who gave bond in 
the sum of fifty thousand dollars, and immediately commenced the 
work, getting in the foundation before the advent of cold weather. 
The amount paid to him, prior to the first of October, was $45,702 00, 
and $5,638 51 for extras ; at which date the walls were nearly com- 
pleted and a portion of the roof was on. The contract for steam-heat- 
ing was let, on the twelfth of January^ 1876, to John Davis and Co., of 
Chicago, for $28,684 00. The amount paid ta Mr. Davis, thus far, is 
$18,026 58. The balance of the appropriation, in the state treasury, 
on the thirtieth of September, 1876, was $100,047 56. A little figuring 
will show that after paying the balance due on the contracts and to 
the architect and superintendent, there will be but a small margin for 
incidental or extra expenses, between now and the completion of the 
building. The trustees, on the thirtieth of October, 1875, appointed 
John Barton superintendent of construction, at a compensation of two 
per cent, upon the monthly estimates. The relations between the 
superintendent and the contractor have not been wholly amicable, but 
we do not know that the state has suffered any loss through the differ- 
ences between them. The contractor claims damages, which will be 
submitted, as provided by law and by the contract, to a board of arbi- 
tration, at the time of final settlement. 

Both of these buildings, the Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children 
and the south wing of the Southern Insane Hospital, were erected 
under acts, the provisions of which are substantially identical. Ex- 
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perience has demonstrated the wisdom of this law, whicli will apply 
to any building to be erected by the state of Illinois. The form of 
contract adopted is also worthy of examination and of reproduction in 
future enterprises of a similar character. But the criticism made by 
the building commissioners at Anna, in their report, appears to be 
just. We quote: 

'• Our experience has been, that when an exorbitant bond is rc(iuircd, a great many competent 
contractors are excluded, as tliere are comparatively few who can fill a large bond for the faithful 
l)erformauce of a contract. If a reasonable percentage is retained until the completion of the 
work, a bond one-fifth the contract price would be amply sufficient to secure the state against all 
possible loss, without excluding from competition a class of worthy mechanics in our own state, 
who were practically excluded from bidding on our building, at the letting." 

And to this we add, that fifteen per cent, on the monthly estimates 
is a larger sum than it is necessary to retain, as a guaranty for the 
completion of the work, and adds to the cost, because it necessitates a 
larger investment upon the contractor's part. 

The appropriation for the completion of the school building for the 
deaf and dumb, at Jacksonville, was : "the sum of sixteen thousand 
seven hundred and fifty dollars, and all unexpended balances in the 
hands of the treasurer on the first day of July, 1875, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary." The specific sum asked for this purpose, 
by the institution, two years ago, was $22,173 00. The appropriation 
was reduced, in accordance with the following suggestion of the com- 
missioners of public charities, in our third biennial report. 

As to the completion, heating, lighting and furnishing of the school building, if the unexpended 
balances now on hand of former special appropriations and of the petit fund, i. e. the fund 
derived from sales, etc., are transferred to the building fund, a less appropriation for building than 
that asked by the trustees will be Kullicient. The amount of these balances, a? reported, is as fol- 
lows : — 

Repair fund ! $169 79 

Insurance fund 240 82 

Petit fund 2,.>12 08 

Flooring fund 79 21 

South wing fund 34 85 

Painting fund 48 00 

Roofing fund 1,557 40 

Beddingfund 103 78 

Laundry fund 5 64 

Heating and lighting fund 440 91 

Total $5,222 48 

In addition to the balances, the balance on current expense account was three thousand, nine 
hundred and eighty dollars and ninety cents. 

Amount asked for school building.. $22,173 00 

Deduct 5,222 4H 
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We recommend an appropriation of sixteen thousand, sevcJi hundred and fifty dollars for tlie 
completion of the building. 

It will be observed, that our recommendation was that the balances 
then (December 1st, 1874) on hand, not including the ordinary expense 
balance, should be transferred to the building fund. The legislature 
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changed the recommendation so as to appropriate all balances ^vhich 
might be on hand, July Ist, 1875. The balances on that day were as 
follows : — 

Ordinary expense fund S5.0()4 90 

Petit fund 10,796 So 

Insurance fund 240 82 

Flooring fund 79 21 

South wing fund 34 85 

Painting fund 48 00 

Roofing fund 1,557 40 

Library fund ' 8 81 

Total $17,770 84 

Add to this, direct appropriation 16,750 00 

Total appropriation $34,520 84 

In consequence of the wording of the appropriation, therefore, the 
General Assembly, without knowing or intending it, appropriated 
$13,447 84 more than the institution itself estimated to be 
necessary, or requested at the hands of the legislature, of which a bal- 
ance of only $3,650 39 now remains. The following is the amount 
expended upon the building to date : — 

Expended from appropriation $16,750 00 

" special funds... 1,969 09 

'' petit fund 10,796 85 

" " ordinary expense fund 1,354 51 



Total ....$30,870 45 

If to this, we add the amount of the original appropriation, namely, 
sixty thousand dollars, which, by the terms of the act, was to be " in 
full for the completion of said buildings and improvements," we have 
the total cost to date of the school-room, chapel and dining hall. 

Our opposition to the enlargement of this institution is well known 
to the people of Illinois. We are of the opinion, which we have freely 
expressed in former reports, that the enlargement was an unwise 
measure, and that this will ultimately appear; but the imprDvement 
itself is undoubtedly a very handsome and substantial one, although 
the cost has been in excess of the authority originally granted by the 
legislature. An additional appropriatidn is asked of the present 
General Assembly, to finish the basement under the dining-room; but 
this will be alluded to in its proper place. 

EXTENT OF CHARITABLE RELIEF AFFORDED. 

At this point, the question naturally arises, for what purpose has so 
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much money been expended, and what good has it accomplished, 
worthy of the expenditure? 

At the date of our last report there were, in the nine institutions 
under our charge, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-five inmates, 
namely : — 

Northern Insane Hospital 214 

Central Insane Hospital 461 

Southern Insane Hospital 134 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 341 

Institution for the Blind 107 

Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children 103 

Soldiers' Orphans' Home 301 

Eye and Ear Infirmary 15 

State Reform School 169 

Total 1,835 

The number since admitted has been : — 

1875. 187C. Total. 

Northern Insane Hospital 346 195 541 

Central Insane Hospital 272 249 521 

Southern Insane Hospital 103 146 249 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 47 54 101 

Institution for the Blind 7 14 21 

Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children 15 22 37 

Soldiers' Orphans' Home 31 78 109 

Eye and Ear Infirmary 166 218 384 

State Reform School.. f. 75 83 158 

Totals 1,062 1,059 2,121 

We have, therefore, an apparent grand total of 3,956 individuals 
relieved, in whole or in part, from their misfortunes and ihe disabili- 
ties consequent upon them. But to the figures as just given, we must 
add the dispensary patients, in the Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
numbering, during the twenty-two months just closed, 2,478; also, the 
pay-patients from the states of New York, Indiana, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, and the Indian 
Territory, who received treatment at the same institution, of whom 
there were 119. 

On the other hand, a certain deduction must be made, on account of 
the interchanges between the hospitals for the insane, ordered in the 
fifth and sixth sections of the act to secure equality among the counties 
in the matter of the admission of patients, approved April 10th, 1875. 
The number of such transfers is given in the following table >- 
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TABLE. 



Transferred to the ^ Total no. 

From the— [ Northern. Central, i Southern, discharged. 

Northern i 19 ' 4 2^ 

Central 94 ' 46 140 

Soathem 12 33 45 



Total admissions 106 52 50 i 208 



1 Northern. 

1 


Central. 
19 


Southern. 

4 

46 


94 
12 


33 




106 


52 


50 



These transfers resulted in bringing the patients much nearer to 
th eir friends, and so far as we know, afforded general satisfaction. 

After making the corrections indicated, the total number of benefi- 
ciaries of the state of Illinois, in the eight charitable institutions and 
the State Reform School, during the past two years, was 6,345; a small 
army, who, if they could all appear before the General Assembly in 
one body and at the same time, would present an amazing spectacle, 
inexpressibly saddening, and yet one to awaken, in every humane 
heart, sentiments of gratitude and of hope. 

The number remaining and actually present in the institutions, 
September 30th, 1876, was >- 

Northern Hospital for the Insane 463 

Central Hospital for the Insane 466 

Southern Hospital for the Insane 241 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 315 

Institution for the Blind 2 

Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children 86 

Soldiers' Orphans' Home 252 

Eye and Ear Infirmary 39 

State Reform School....: 174 

Total 2,038 

This is an increase of more than ten per cent, over the number 
present at the close of the year 1874; and it would have been much 
greater, but for the different seasons of the year at which the two 
census were taken, the one in December and the other in September, 
when the school terms of the educational institutions had just opened, 
or, as at the Institution for the Blind, the time for them to open had 
not vet arrived. 

AVERAGE NUMBER. 

In calculating the average number present during the year, either 
one of two ends may be sought, namely, to ascertairx the average 
amount of work done by an institution, or to find its average cost, as a 
basis upon which to estimate future expenses. In institutions which 
have no vacation, such as hospitals and prisons, one average 
serves both purposes. In those, on the contrary, which furnish an 
education to the inmates, and send their pupils home for the vacation, 
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we must be careful not to ccnfound the average number during term- 
time with the average for the year. The Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, for instance, had an average attendance, while school was in 
session, during the past year, of 328 ; but the average for the year w' as 
only 2o3. 

Since we are now concerned with the question of the proper amount 
to be expended upon the institutions, out of the state treasury, for two 
years, from the first of next July, we confine our attention to the aver- 
age for the year. This may be easily ascertained by dividing the 
number of days' board of inmates reported by each of them, by the 
number of days in the year. This we now show : 

TABLE. 
Days' board of inmates. i Average no. of inmates. 



Institution. ^^--^ ^^-^^ i ^^^-^ j^^^^^ 



Northern Insane ' 93,460 \m,:m .TO? 4tw; 

Central Insane ' 142,576 170,847 470 4r>7 

Southern Insane 4r),0:« 74,63:5 148 2(M 

Deaf and Dumb I (i6,707 04,244 219 2ri7 

Blind I 18,865 20,05.') ' 62 .V> 

Feeble-Mlnded '24,583 ' 29,277 I 81 80 

Soldiers' Orphans' i 90,318 113,478 -2^7 ' 310 

Eye and Ear i 10,021 16,512 X^ 4.5 

Reform School | 54,112 ♦)5,880 178 , 180 



Total ; 545,675 7.vi,427 i 1,795 , 2,0&4 



These are the averages for the past two years. For the next two 
years, they will increase by the natural growth of the population, and 
by the enlargement. of several of the institutions. The asylum for 
feeble-minded children, in its new building, can accommodate two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred inmates — an average for the year 
of two hundred or two hundred and fifty. The completion of the south 
wing of the hospital for the insane, at Anna, will bring the capacity 
of that institution up to nearly five hundred patients, and the average 
number will probably be from four hundred and fifty to four hundred 
and seventy-five. The average number at the institution for rhe deaf 
and dumb steadily grows from year to year. For 1876, it was about 
fifty more than for 1874; and it will probably continue to grow, at 
about the same rate. By the extension of the laundry of the hospital, 
at Elgin, room for forty additional patients has been gained, at an ad- 
ditional cost of only thirty-five hundred dollars. As soon as the apart- 
ments, which have been vacated, are furnished, the average there will 
run up to five hundred. On the other hand, the average number of 
soldiers' orphans, at Normal, is diminishing. 

We estimate the average number of inmates of the state charitable 
institutions and for the State Reform School, for two years from the 
first of July, 1877, at probably npt less than twenty-five hundred, or 
about twenty-five per cent, more than during the two years just closed. 
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ORDINARY EXPENSE — APPROPRIATIONS NEEDED. 

We are now prepared to enter upon the consideration of the esti- 
mates for the next two years. It has heretofore been our custom to- 
state first, in gross, the amounts requested by the institutions for ordi- 
nary expenses and for special uses : and then to indicate the amount, 
of reduction, if any, which the commissioners of public charities 
recommend, but still, to state the sum for ordinary expenses in gross, 
without classification of items. In the present report we have adopt- 
ed a different method, which will, we think, afibrd to the members of 
the General Assembly a surer means of forming their own conclusions 
as to the justice of the estimate. We propose to follow the claf^sifica- 
tion given above (see page 26), and to indicate the sum required, in 
our judgment, for each item, in each of the institutions. 

Some of these items are but little, if at all, affected by the average 
number. This is the case with fuel and light, furniture, household 
expenses, salaries of the principal officers, wages of domestics, prints 
ing and advertising, apparatus, music, amusements, farm and garden^ 
expenses of shops, and machinery, which are governed rather by the 
size of the buildings and grounds than by the number of inmates. 

The expenses most directly and sensibly affected by the average 
number are food, clothing and bedding, laundry supplies, books and 
stationery, and postage. 

The outlay for medicine and for freight, including transportation of 
inmates, is somewhat affected, but not in proportion to the increase in 
numbers. 

We think that a fair, liberal estimate for the incr(?ased ordinary 
expenses of an institution, in consequence of the increase of number 
of inmates, would not exceed one hundred dollars for each additional 
inmate ; that is, if the buildings are not enlarged, nor the general or-^ 
ganization changed. 

In estimating the cost fm* two years to come, we have based our cal- 
culations ujDon the expenses incurred for six years past, which havtv 
come under our observation and scrutiny. We have taken into ac- 
count the great decline in values, but there is a limit to the possibili- 
ty of reduction, in this direction, in consequence of the fluctuations 
to which prices are always subject, so that it is impossible to ])redict 
that they will remain at the present low standard. 

It is implied in the remark just made that we have not, at least to 
any considerable extent, been governed, in the estimates of aj^^propria- 
tions needed for ordinary expenses, by the requests preferred by the 
several institutions. The practice of the institutions in the matter of 
asking varies greatly, as we have learned by experience. Some ot" 
them over-estimate their expenses, in the expectation that the General 
Assembly will cut the appropriation down. They allow themselves a. 
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margin as a protection against too great a reduction. Others make a . 
very careful, close estimate, below which it is not safe to go, and if the 
legislature does not grant the full amount asked, the efficiency of the 
institution is greatly impaired. There is an economic limit to the 
curtailment of the cost of living, and our effort has been to find, if pos- 
sible, the golden mean between lavishness on the one hand and parsi- 
mony on the other. 

The annual appropriations asked by the institutions, for ordinarj- 
expenses, are : — 

Northern Insane Hospital $110,000 

Central Insane Hospital 100,000 

Southern Insane Hospital 90,000 

Institution for Deaf and Dumb 86,300 

Institution for the Bljnd 28,000 

Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children 72,000 

Soldiers' Orphans' Home 50,000 

Eye and Ear Inffrmary 20,000 

State Reform School.."! ,. 30,0a) 



Total $586,300 

The increase, in the aggregate, for all the institutions, over the 
amount appropriated by the last General Assembly, would, if the re- 
<j[uests preferred were acceded to, be $141,300 per annum — an increase 
much larger than we deem to be necessary or justifiable. 

We have included, in our statement, an item of fifty thousand dol- 
lars for the Soldiers' Orphans' Home; but at the time of writing, we 
have no information from the authorities of that institution as to 
their purposes or wishes, the biennial report haying been greatly de- 
layed beyond the time fixed by law. Fifty thousand dollars is the 
amount appropriated two years ago, and we assume that the applica- 
tion, this year, will be for an equal sum. 

The only other institution which does not ask for an increase of the 
■ordinary expense appropriation is the State Reform School. 

In the case of the hospitals for the insane, some increase w411 be 
necessary, in consequence of the abolition of the pay list, which will 
become a law of the state, unless repealed, on the first day of next 
July. The income from pay patients, heretofore, though not very 
great, has been quite an addition to the pecuniary resources of the 
hospitals. For the past two years it has been : — 



Northern Insane Hospital. 
Central Insane Hospital. ... 
^Southern Insane Hospital.. 



Total 813,018 W $16,551 51 $29,570 4 



1875. 



$4,356 73 
6,288 04 
2,374 17 



1870. 



$6,241 72 
7,280 31 
3,029 48 



Total. 



$10,598 45 

13,568 35 

5,404 65 
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The cessation of this income will entail so much additional ex- 
pense upon the state treasury. 

The provision of law, forbidding any further continuance of the 
practice of charging patients for board and treatment, may be found 
on page 15 of the present report, in the twent3"-sixth section of the 
act regulating the state institutions, and is in these words: — 

"All residents of the state of Illinois who are or may become inmates of any of the state charitable- 
institutions, shall receive their board, tuition and treatment free of charge during their stay. >'' 
* Provide, further, that until July 1, 1877, superintendents of stite institutions are hereby au- 
thorized to charge for inmates as heretofore authorized by law." 

Whether the legislature perceived the application of the language 
used to the Eye and Ear Infirmary, at Chicago, and the effect of it as 
respects that institution, we do not know. There Is no doubt, howev- 
er, as to the intention of the General Assembly to discontinue the pay- 
list in the state hospitals for the insane. The question has been dis- 
cussed for several years, and the sentiment in opposition to the pay- 
list has grown steadily. The argument against it was fully set forth, 
on pages 18 and 19, of our last biennial report, and need not be here 
reproduced. The reason for not making the change before the first of 
July, 1877, was the desire felt by the last Assembly, to make the taxes 
levied in. 1875 and 1876 go as far as possible, toward the completion 
of various buildings, then in process of construction, and to have the 
amount of the levy supplemented by the income from this source. 
The language employed, '^ as heretofore authorized by law," is of am- 
biguous application, as a great doubt exists whether the practice was 
ever authorized by law, except in the Central Insane Hospital, for 
two years only. On this subject, consult the session laws of 1861, page 
134, and also the opinion of the Attorney-General, published in our 
last report, upon page 19. 

After the first of next July, however, unless this authority is granted 
by express legislative enactment, there will be no doubt as to its 
existence. It will no longer exist ; and that fact must ba considered ^ 
in making the appropriations for the hospitals. 

The annual increase asked for by the Northern Hospital for the In- 
sane, is twenty thousand dollars per annum; by the Central Hospital 
ten thousand dollars ; by the Southern Hospital, forty thousand dol- 
lars. The opening of the new south wing, at Anna, will necessitate 

I a large addition to the former appropriation, which was designed for 
tbe use of about one-half the number of patients who will hereafter 
be accommodated there. The Northern Hospital for the Insane also 
anticipates an increase in the number of patients, but only to the ex- 
tent of forty beds. We see no reason for an additional expenditure by 
that institution of twenty thousand dollars a year. The hospital at 

I 'Jacksonville is more modest ; but we think that the experience of the 
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past two yeiirs proves that an ap})ropriation of one hundred thousand 
■dollars would be larger than is really neeessary. 

The increase requested by the Institution for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb is $11,800 a year. We regard this also as an extrava- 
gant estimate, even conceding that the average number of pupils for 
the next two years will be as large as is supposed by the superinten- 
dent and trustees. The cost to the state treasury, last year, was, for 
ordinary expenses, a little less than seventy-three thousand dollars : 
which amount, divided by three hundred and twent3^-eight, the aver- 
age number in attendance during the time of school, would make the 
annual expense of each pupil to the state, about two hundred and 
twenty dollars. The superintendent estimates the average number of 
pupils for the next two years at three hundred and sixty, which would 
make an appropriation necessary of not more than eighty thousand 
■dollars a year, instead of eighty-six thousand three hundred. But the 
additional pupils will not increase the expense joer capita^ by more than 
one hundred dollars each, and even eighty thousand dollars will be 
more than is required. 

In the case of the Asylum for Feeble-minded Children, the enlarge- 
ment of the institution, by its removal to Lincoln, will compel a very 
large additional appropriation. The superintendent and trustees esti- 
mate that the average attendance will be three hundred, and that 
the expense jper capita will be two hundred and forty dollars. We differ 
from them in opinion. In our judgment the pei' capita cost will be 
much less, and the average number of inmates will not be three hund- 
red: There may be three hundred feeble-minded children in the 
-asylum by the close of the next two years; but there will not be so 
many at the opening of the next fall term, nor does it appear to us to 
be a wise or safe policy to admit so many new pupils at one time 
before the asylum has time to accommodate itself to its new location 
-and relations. 

The Eye and Ear Infirmary, at Chicago, occupies a magnifieent 
])uilding, erected partly by ])rivate charity and partly at the expense 
of the state. The building will accommodate, comfortably, many times 
the present number of beneficiaries, and the applications for admission 
greatly exceed the ability of the officers in charge to grant such 
admission, w^ithout a larger fund at their command. The infirmary 
is a benefit to the whole state, and we would be glad to see the appro- 
priation for ordinary expenses increased, thereby extending and 
Avidening the usefulness of the institution. 

We now present to the General Assembly an estimate of the 
amounts necessary, in our judgment, for the successful working of the 
institutions subject to the. inspection of this board. These institution.^' 
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now occupy a very high position among those of the entire country, 
and their reputation is improving from year to year. Any material 
reduction of our figures will, we think, be prejudicial to them and to 
their unfortunate inmates, and will detract from that well-merited 
prestige for liberality which the state of Illinois now enjoys, wherever 
her policy in the past is known. 

This estimate we present first in gross and will afterward give the 
detailed items which go to make it up. 

TABLE. 



Instttution. 



Noitbem Infiane Hospital ^. 

Central Insane Hospital , 

Southern Insane Hospital.... 

Institution for Deaf and Dumb 

Institution fok* the Blind. 

Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children. 

Soldiers' Orphans' Home .... 

Eye and Ear Infirmary ; 

Reform School 



Appropriation 
asked per annum. 



(110,000 
lOO.COO 
90,000 
86,300 
28,000 
72,000 
50,000 
20,000 
30,000 



Total. 



$586,300 



Amount 
recommended. 



$98,000 
92,000 
85,000 
77,000 
28,000 
58,000 
45,000 
17,000 
32,000 



$532,000 



The reduction suggested by us, which we think can be made with- 
out risk of impairing the efiiciency of the institutions, amounts to 
fifty-four thousand, three hundred dollars per annum, or one hundred 
and eight thousand, six hundred dollars for the two years. 

In estimating the amount necessary for the Northern Insane Hospi- 
tal, we have made our calculations upon the following basis: The 
total ordinairy expenses for the year 1876 were $105,348.85, or, in round 
numbers, one hundred and five thousand dollars. The institution re- 
ceived from other sources than the state treasury, during the year, was 
twenty-two thousand dollars ; which would make the expense to the. 
state eighty-three thousand dollars. Of the miscellaneous income, 
the Bum of six thousand dollars was for the board of pay-patients. 
This income will hereafter be cut ofi*. The income for clothing last 
year '.was larger than the average amount received year by year, owing 
to the special effort made to collect outstanding bills due the institu- 
tion. The average number of patients during the next two years will 
be increased by thirty or forty, which will occasion some increase in 
the cost of running, which will, however, be ofiset wholly or in part 
by the reduction in the cost of fuel, in case the alterations in the heat- 
ing apparatus requested by the trustees and recommended by us are 
authorized by the General Assembly. We have also made an allow- 
ance for a general improvement in the dietary of the institution, 
which the superintendent qoncurs with us in deeming to be advisa- 
ble. When these various calculations have been made as carefully as 
we have been capable of doing it, the result is that an appropriation 
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of from ninety-five to one hundred thousand dollars j>er annum will be 
sufficient for the. wants of the hospital, unless a margin to be expend- 
ed in improvement of the grounds and adornment of the buildings is 
allowed it. In these hard times we doubt the policy of appropri- 
ating large amounts for these purposes. We have therefore fixed the 
annual appropriation at the sum of ninety-eight thousand dollars, the 
items of which will be found in a table printed below. 

The ordinary expenses of the Central Hospital for the Insane last 
year were one hundred and nine thousand dollars. The miscellaneous 
income was a little over twenty thousand dollars, which would make 
the cost to the state eighty-nine thousand dollars. The income from 
pay-patients was about seven thousand dollars, which amount added 
to eighty-nine thousand would make an appropriation apparently 
necessary of ninety-six thousand dollars ; but the amount expended 
from the ordinary expense fund for repairs and improvements was 
nearly twelve thousand dollars, a larger sum than will probably be re- 
quired during the two years to come, and in fixing the appropriation 
at ninety-two thousand dollars we have taken this fact into account. 

The ordinary expenses of the Southern Insane Hospital in 1876 
were fifty-one thousand dollars, and the miscellaneous income was six 
thousand dollars, which would make the expense to the state forty-five 
thousand dollars. Add to this the income from the pay-patients, 
amounting to three thousand dollars, and it follows that an appropri- 
ation of forty-nine thousand dollars per annum would run the hospital 
successfully for the next two years, if the enlargement of it, by the 
completion of the south wing, did not render an additional appropria- 
tion necessary. We have allowed thirty-six thousand dollars as our 
estimate of the additional expense of opening the south wing and 
maintaining two hundred and forty additional patients. We have 
also taken into account the fact that upon the first of October this 
institution had a cash balance in the treasurer's hands of $13,617.85, 
a surplus available for the expenses of the coming two years. 

The ordinary expenses of the Institution for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb last year were eighty thousand dollars. The miscel- 
laneous income was about four thousand, five hundred dollars, making 
the cost to the state a little over geventy-five thousand dollars. The 
balance in the treasurer's hands on the first of December was six 
thousand, five hundred and seventy-two dollars and seventy-one cents. 
There will be an increase of the number of pupils during the coming 
two years, which will necessarily entail additional expense for food, 
clothing, etc., and will probably require the employment of one or 
two additional teachers; but we are of the opinion that if two thousand 
dollars a year is added to the amount of the present appropriation, this 
addition, together with the balance on hand by the first of next July, 
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will be sufficient for all .the ordinary wants of the institution for the 
next two years. 

The increase in the annual appropriation for the Institution for the 
Education of the Blind is based upon the expectation that the average 
number of pupils in attendance will be increased to one hundred, 
or about twenty-five per cent. 

With respect to the Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children, the ex- 
p3nse8 of the past two years are no criterion of the cost of mainten- 
ance after the removal of the institution to its new quarters at Lin- 
coln. The application for seventy-two thousand dollars per annum is 
based upon an estimated attendance of three hundred children, whose 
average cost is estimated at two hundred and forty dollars a year. Our 
experience has taught us that this mode of estimating ordinary ex- 
penses is fallacious; but should the appropriation be made on this 
basis, an allowance of two hundred dollars a year for each inmate 
would be amply sufficient. It will be seen by comparing the detailed 
estimates for this asylum and for the Institution for the Education of 
the Deaf and Dumb, that the greatest difference between the two in 
respect to cost is for salaries and wages, which we have estimated in 
the one case at thirty-five thousand, five hundred dollars, and in the 
other at eighteen thousand, five hundred dollars, a difference of seven- 
teen thousand dollars. The reason for this is, that the deaf and dumb 
require instruction of a higher grade than idiots; that their instructors 
are obliged to learn the sign language, and that the acquisition of the 
power to converse in signs, obtained by the labor of several years, adds 
to the pecuniary value of their time and services. A much larger 
number of teachers is also necessary in that institution than in the 
Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children. We have fixed the appropriation 
for the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at seventv-seven thousand 
dollars per annum. Deducting seventeen thousand dollars from this 
amount, we have as a remainder sixty thousand dollars, which would 
equalize the appropriations for the two institutions; but the average 
number of inmates at th^ Institution for the Deaf and Dumb will be 
larger than at the Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children, and we think 
that an appropriation of sixty thousand dollars would be somewhat in 
excess of the amount actually required. We have settled, after a 
careful consideration, upon fift3^-eight thousand dollars as a fair esti- 
mate. 

The estimate for the Soldiers' Orphans' Home is based upon the ex- 
perience of last year, when the ordinary expenses amounted to forty- 
six"thousand, seven hundred and seventy dollars, and included some 
items of expense which will not be duplicated in the two years fol- 
lowing. We believe that forty-five thousand dollars, the amount 
which we recommended two years ago, will be quite enough to care 
Vol. II— 4 
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comfortably for an average of two hundred children in the institu- 
tion ; and it is not probable that the average will exceed this number. 
The increase of the annual appropriation for the Eye and Ear In- 
firmary from ten thousand, five hu ndred dollars to seventeen thousand 
dollars, will admit of that institution filling up to the extent of its ca- 
pacity, namely, one hundred persons, and the increasing demand for 
admission warrants the expectation that such provision will be neces- 
sary. 

It will be observed that we have recommended a larger annual ap- 
propriation for the State Reform School than the institution itself 
asks. We have never taken this responsibility before, but do it now 
because we think that the amount expended upon the inmates is 
scarcely sufficient to secure the reformatory influence desired. This 
is especially the case with regard to the table, w^hich now costs about 
.eight and two-thirds cents per day for each inmate. It is plain that the 
food furnished must be meagre in amount or extremely plain in qual- 
ity, and that there can be no great variety in the dietary. Our judg- 
aaaent is that it would be right to increase the allowance for food at 
least twenty-five j95r cent. We are further of the opinion that when 
tthe new fiimily building shall have been erected and occupied, it is 
possible that the average number of inmates will be larger than the 
r«uperintendent and trustees seem to have anticipated, and that an 
.appropriation of only thirty thousand dollars will be likely to ocea- 
r^ioia a deficiency at the expiration of the two )Tars. 

The table on page 51 exhibits the estimated cost for ordinary ox- 
;peases for each institution in detail. 

It uill of course be impossible fully to explain in this report the 
ground of our opinion as to the necessity for each item contained in 
the foregoing table. It may be said in general that a reference to the 
tables exhibiting expenses for the past two years on pages 20 and 27 
of the present report, and a comparison of those tables with this will 
indicate pretty nearly the method by which w'e have arrived at our 
conclusions; but the estimates for particular items have been in some 
instances modified by our knowledge of the details of expense under 
the various headings of the classification. 

So many inquiries have been made as. to tlie nature of the oxj)ense 
for salaries and wages, that we have prepared a table, setting forth in 
d©.tail the nature and amount of service rendered, and the rate of 
.compensation. This tal)lc will be found on ]>ages 54-55. It will 
sufficiently explain itself, without comment. 

The estimate for fuel at Elgin is double that at Jacksonville. The 
ireason for this is, that not only are the winters longer and the average 
itemperature lower, but the space to l)e heated is much greater, the 
"buiiding covers a much larger extent of ground, and the price of coal 
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is very much higher. We have taken for granted that the heatin j' 
apparatus will be renewed, and have allowed a reduction of four thouT^^ 
sand dollars on the expense for fuel in 1876 on this account. Shoul^ 
the appropriation for that purpose fail to be made, it would then bw 
necessary to increase the estimate by that amount. p 

We have also increased the estimates for food, both at the Northernl- 
Insane Hospital and at the State Reform School. F 

In estimating the amounts necessary for clothing, bedding, etc., we "^^ 
have deducted from the total cost of clothing the amount collected by 
the several institutions on this account, and have allowed only what 
we suppose to be a fair estimate of the probable excess of expendi 
ture over income. 

We feel considerable hesitation in recommending the amounts sug-fis 
gested for farm, garden and stable expenses, but have based our esti-'t 
mates on the experience of the past few years. That the amounts sug-p 
gested by us will be expended upon the farms, etc., appears, after an»^3 
examination of the reports of the various institutions for several 
years past, to be probable. ^i 

The item for freight and transportation includes, as has already 
been explained, the transportation of officers and inmates, and the ex- 
penses of trustees. 

We have experienced some difficulty in making our estimates in 
consequence of the want of an accurate and thorough inventory of 
supplies on hand December 1st, 1874. Of course it is impossible to as- 
certain the actual consumption of supplies without knowing the 
amounts on hand at the beginning and at the close of any givea pe- ^ 
riod. We should feel more certain of the correctness of our opinion 5 
as to the amount of appropriations required, if we had this informa- ^ 
tion. I 

We have included in the table printed above only the expense • 
which we suppose must be met from the appropriations. In case of ij 
any credit income accruing to the institution over and above the i; 
amount of the appropriations recommended by us, we have made al- j 
lowance for it in our escimates, or have left it as a margin for unfore- 
seen and contingent expenses. 

REQUESTS FOR SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 

^ Northern Insane Hospital. 

The Northern Hospital for the Insane, at Elgin, asks for special ap- 
propriations to the amount of $41,461 85, as follows : — 

Repairs, $5,000 per annum .....$10,000 00 

Alterations in heating and ventilation 10,000 00 

New boiler house 6,897 85 

Orading and shrubbery, $1,000 per annum 2,000 00 
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|New fence in front of hospital grounds 2,000 00 

Straw barn 1,850 00 

pheds for young cattle 1,000 00 

yiefrigerating house 2,500 00 

Sturtevant blower 700 00 

Hydraulic elevator in kitchen 500 00 

Cisterns for rain-water 2,143 00 

<Tallery in patients' amusement hall 796 00 

Purchase of land (thirty acres) ; 1,075 00 

Total $41,461 85 

The amount asked for repairs is five thousand dollars per annum ; 
this is in addition to the estimate for repairs included in our estimate 
of the cost of running, which is three thousand dollars per annum^ 
making a total of eight thousand dollars per annum for improvements 
and repairs. There are some special repairs of immediate and press- 
ing necessity, as for instance, the renewal of the roof upon the south 
wing, and one-half of the roof of the centre building, which are now 
leaking badly. The estimated cost of this one item is two thousand, 
£ve hundred dollars. A building so large as the hospital for the in- 
sane at Elgin, heated by steam and inhabited by a destructive class of 
patients, necessarily requires continual and expensive repairs. If the 
amount allowed annually for extraordinary repairs and improvements 
is fixed at five thousand dollars, we think that some of the special im- 
provements for which appropriations are asked by the institution, 
might be paid for out of this fund, and that these items might be 
stricken from the list of requests to be granted. Among the items for 
which, in our opinion, special appropriations will not in this event be 
necessary are the folllowing : — 

For Sturtevant blower $700 00 

For elevator 500 00 

For galleries in the amusement hall 796 00 

For cisterns for rain-water 2,143 00 

In all : $4,139 00 

The omission of these appropriations would reduce the amount at 
the disposal of the institution for special repairs and improvements to 
about three thousand dollars per annum, which we regard as not un- 
reasonable. But if the amount allowed for repairs is fixed at only 
three thousand dollars a year, then it may be advisable to make some 
or all of the specific appropriations which we have recommended to be 
Btricken out. Plans and estimates for all of them are on file in our 
office, for the information of the legislature. 
With regard to the proposal to make extensive alterations in the 
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heating and ventilation, as recommended by Carlyle Mason, of Chi- 
cago, we are of the opinion that the expenditure suggested will prove 
in the end a real economy, and save thousands of dollars to the people 
of the state by reducing the amount of coal consumed. Mr. Mason 
has made a thorough survey of lihe premises and decided upon the 
changes necessary after careful study and reflection. A special report 
made by him to the trustees will be found in the appendix to their 
report, to which we call the attention of the General Assembly. Dr. 
Kilbourne, the medical superintendent, estimates the annual saving 
by making the alterations suggested at five thousand, nine hundred 
and sixty-one dollars and sixty cents. We believe that it will not be 
less than four thousand dollars. The adoption, by the Insane Hospital 
at Jacksonville, of the alterations suggested by Mr. Mason, some years 
ago, resulted, as he predicted, in a saving of expense for fuel of from 
three thousand to five thousand dollars a vear. We have no doubt 
that his judgment as to the defects in the heating apparatus at Elgin 
is correct, and that no more competent opinion on this subject could 
have been obtained bv the authorities of the institution. 

We believe that his estimate (ten thousand dollars) is reasonable 
and right, and we recommend the appropriation of this sum for the 
purpose indicated. 

The adoption of Mr. Mason's plan will involve the erection of a new 
boiler house. The present boiler house, as stated by the trustees and 
superintendent, in their report, is too small, inconveniently arranged, 
and the space occupied is needed for other purposes. The erection of 
a new boiler house would improve the organization and efficiency of 
the hospital. The amount asked for this purpose is six thousand, eight 
hundred and ninety-seven dollars and eighty-five cents. The plans 
are on file in our office, together with estimates by a competent me- 
chanic of Elgin, which we have submitted for criticism to builders 
elsewhere, and the estimate is pronounced extremely low. These two 
appropriations arc part of one general plan, and if both are not granted 
neither should be. We favor both. 

With regard to the request for one thousand dollars a year for grad- 
ing and shrubbery, we do not see how the institution can very well do 
without it. The grounds are extensive. A general design has been 
adopted for their ornamentation and is in process of execution, under 
the superintendence of an experienced and able landscape gardener. 
Trees grow while men sleep; but it takes a long time for them to at- 
tain maturity, and we think that what has been begun in this direc- 
tion should be carried out, and that promptly. 

The applicatiun for two thousand dolhirs for a fence we regard as un- 
necessary at the present time. It is proposed to build this fence along 
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the front line of the grounds, next to the public highway, where there 
is already a very good fence, which will last for several years. 

As to the application for one thousand, eight hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for a straw-barn, we hardly know what to say. The design adopted 
by the trustees is very handsome, and would add much to the appear- 
ance of the premises. It would be of some advantage to have the 
straw used by the institution for filling beds for patients under cover, 
protected from the weather. We think that a straw-barn will proba- 
bly be built at some day, but whether it is necessary or expedient to 
build it at present we leave for the General Assembly to determine. 

The request for one thousand dollars for sheds for young cattle is 
based upon the purpose to utilize the large farm owned by the institu- 
tution, by raising stock to be slaughtered upon the premises for home 
consumption. We have not been able to give our assent to the expe- 
diency of this design. The farm is very large, embracing, as it does, 
four hundred and eighty acres. The legislature some years ago direc- 
ted the trustees to sell all land not required for the uses of the hospi- 
tal. In the judgment of the trustees all the land owned by the insti- 
tution was required for its uses, and they retained the whole of it in 
their possession. During the past year they have purchased thirty 
acres in addition, making five hundred and ten acres in all. We think 
that this farm is larger than can be profitably cultivated by the insti- 
tution. If it is to be retained, it may be that the raising of stock is 
the only mode possible of making it partially remunerative ; but our 
judgment is that there is a tendency, which is almost universal, on 
the part of superintendents of public institutions, especially of hospi- 
tals for the insane, to enlarge too greatly the sphere of their responsi- 
bilities and their cares ; and that instead of devoting their undivided 
eenrgies to the accomplishment of the main purpose of the institu- 
tion under their charge, they are tempted to undertake too many out- 
side avocations. Instead of depending upon mechanics and farmers 
for work and supplies, they prefer that all work done for the institu- 
tion shall be done, if possible, upon the premises. 

We doubt whether this policy does not entail extra cost, rather than 
prove, as they suppose, a saving of expense. As to the raising of cat- 
tle and slaughtering them for the use of the patients, it requires great 
skill and care on the part of a private person, the owner of his own 
farm, to make this business profitable. It is a matter of grave doubt 
whether it can be made profitable to the state, if attempted, and if 
not attempted, so large an appropriation for sheds appears to us unnec- 
essary. 

The refrigerating house asked for, the cost of which is estimated at 
two thousand five hundred dollars, is an improvement of more palpa- 
ble benefit to the institution, but still an expense which might for the 
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present be postponed, unless the General Assembly[shonkl feel that it 
can be built without too greatly increasing the burdens now resting; 
upon the tax payers. 

As to the request for one thousand and seventy-tive dollars for land, 
in view of the fact that the trustees have already assumed this respon- 
sibility and made the purchase, and the land has been paid for, from 
the ordinary expense fund, no further appropriation for this purjiose 
is required. The purchase was unquestionably a good one, and the 
price paid unusually low. On this subject, see the report of the in- 
stitution. 

Central Insane Hospital. 

The application for special appropriations by the Central Hospital 
for the Insane, at Jacksonville, are as follows: — 

Repairs, $6,000 per annum $12,000 

Fire-plugs 1,500 

Ironing-room 7,000 

Amusement hall for patients 2,500 

Repairs to portico and improvement of grounds 3,000 

Seed-house, broom-shop and conservatory 1,500 

Summer-houses in patients' airing courts 1,000 

Total .- $28,500 

This institution had a cash balance in the hands of its treasurer on 
the first of October, amounting to twenty-one thousand, nine hundred 
and thirteen dollars and sixty-eight cents. The trustees desire permis- 
sion to use this balance for the purposes expressed above. Inasmuch as 
the funds of the institution have been economicallv administered, 
with this end in view, and our past experience has taught us that 
funds may be intrusted in the hands of the superintendent with entire 
confidence that the use of them will be judicious and advantageous to 
the institution, we think that this request may be safely granted. 

There is, however, a question which admits of discussion, as to the 
propriety of taking an ordinary expense balance and devoting it to 
other uses. On the one hand, if this should become the settled policy 
of the state, an inducement would be held out to curtail ordinary ex- 
penses at the cost of the comfort of the patients; upon the other hand, 
where such saving has been effected without detriment to the j)atients, 
the refusal of a request apparently so reasonable might operate to 
discourage superintendents from an economical use of the ordinary 
expense fund at their disposal. 

If the legislature should see proper to permit the diversion of this 
balance to the special uses indicated in the request preferred by the 
trustees, no special appropriation for these purposes will be necessary: 
but if the legislature should prefer that the ordinary expense balance 
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shall be used strictly for the defrayment of ordinary expenses, it will 
be necessary to make the appropriations asked for, so far as thev mar 
commend themselves to the judgment of the General Assembly. 

Of these appropriations, those which we regard as most important,, 
are for the fire-plugs, ironing-room and amusement hall, and for 
the reconstruction of the portico and improvement of the grounds. The 
fire-plugs will afiTord a great additional protection against the peril of 
conflagration, and will, we think, be regarded by the legislature as of 
almost essential importance. The ironing-room and amusement hall 
are two component elements of one general design, which is to provide 
for the benefit of the patients a suitable room in w^hich to hold dances 
and give theatrical and other exhibitions, lectures, readings, concerts, 
etc. To do this will involve the obliteration of the present ironing 
room. The space now occupied for that purpose w ill, in that case, be 
included in the new hall, and a new ironing-room will have to be pro- 
vided, in connection with which it is proposed to erect, also, a suitable 
sewing-room, in which the female patients may make dresses, repair 
garments and engage in other similar occupations. The present sew- 
ing room is too small, inconveniently situated, and the room occupied 
is required for other uses. We regard the improvement as one of very 
great value, which should be carried into efiect as soon as practicable ; 
and we hope that the legislature will concur with us in this view, 
upon examination of the grounds upon which our opinion is based. 

The appropriations for a seed-house, broom-shop, conservatory and 
summer-houses, though they may be desirable in themselves, are not 
of immediate and pressing necessit3^ 

If the eleven thousand dollars required for putting in fire-plugs,, 
erecting the ironing and sewing rooms and fitting up a suitable 
amusement hall in the rear building are expended for these purposes, 
this will leave ten thousand dollars of the balance on hand, October 
let, 1876, for carrying on the work of renovation of the hospital, in 
which Dr. Carriel has been engaged for several years past, and which 
now approaches completion. 

We believe that the expenditure of this sum will be judicious, if 
not absolutely necessary. 

Southern Insane Hospital. 

The special appropriations asked by the Southern Insane Hospital! 
at Anna, are as follovs : — 

Improvement of the grounds $2,000 

Finishing road from Anna 2,500 

Coal-house 2,000 

Carpenter-shop 400 

Brick barn 4,500 
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Fire-pump and hose 1,800 

Rotary oven 1,000 

Dry closet 2,500 

Improvements and repairs, $5,000 per annum 10,000 

Total $26,700 

The appropriation of two thousand dollars per annum for repairs, for 
the past two j^ears, proved insufficient in amount to meet the demands 
upon it ; but this was largely due to extraordinary accidents ; with 
the completion of the south wing a larger sum will be necessary for 
repairs than heretofore. We think that three thousand dollars pef 
annum would probably be sufficient. 

The application for two thousand dollars for the improvement of the 
grounds is eminently reasonable. There are no grounds in the state 
belonging to any of the institutions which so much need improve- 
ment, or where a judicious outlay of money will yield so large/eturns 
in picturesque effects. The trustees have adopted, as at Elgin, a plan 
prepared by a landscape gardener, and propose to carry it out by the 
use of the labor of the inmates. 

The road from Anna, upon which nearly two thousand dollars have 
been expended, during the last two years, though much improved is 
«till in a dilapidated and treacherous condition. The soil in that part 
of the state is of such a character that it washes badly after every 
rain, and the road cannot be properly secured against the effect of 
fitorm and frost unless it is covered with gravel to a depth of several 
inches. An abundant supply of gravel is found upon the farm be- 
longing to the institution, and an appropriation of two thousand, five 
hundred dollars, as suggested by the trustees, will, if expended eco^ 
nomically, almost if not entirely meet the expense of finishing the 
road, provided that the labor of patients is properly utilized, as is 
proposed by the superintendent. 

The last General Assembly made an appropriation of one thousand 
dollars for a coal-house, no portion of which has been drawn from the 
public treasury, because the amount was insufficient to accomplish the 
purpose for which the appropriation was made. The coal-house at 
Jacksonville, which is fully as large as is needed at Anna, can be du- 
plicated to-day as it stands for about two thousand dollars. We think 
that an additional appropriation of one thousand dollars would be all 
that is actually necessary. 

We approve the request for four hundred dollars for a carpenter'i 
shop, which is very much needed. 

A new brick barn is also greatly needed, for the reasons indicated 
by the superintendent in his report to the trustees. The removal of 
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the old barn is essential to the execution of the plans adopted for the 
improvement of the grounds ; and although this expenditure might 
possibly be delayed for two years without any serious evil conjse-^ 
quences, still we think it advisable to erect the structure proposed at 
once, if the funds at the disposal of the General Assembly will admit. 
The estimated cost we regard as within a reasonable limit, considering 
the size and character of the barn to be built. 

The appropriation of eighteen hundred dollars for fire-plugs and 
hose is imperatively demanded in order to secure not only the property 
of the state, but the lives of the imprisoned inmates. The state of 
Illinois has, for several years past, been its own insurer, and so great a 
risk cannot safely be borne without taking every possible precaution 
against the possibility of disaster by fire. 

The request for two thousand, five hundred dollars for the improve- 
ment of the laundry, by an extension similar to that erected at Elgin,, 
is scarcely less necessary, as will be apparent to any committee of the 
house or senate which may visit the hospital this winter. The present 
closet for drying clothes, after they are washed, is shamefully inade- 
quate to the demands of the institution, and it is simply impossible to 
do the work without better facilities. 

The rotary oven asked for is also a very desirable improvement; it 
will improve the quality of the bread, cheapen the cost of baking and 
will, in a short time, pay for itself. Such ovens are in general use by 
bakers who do business for themselves, and the one at Elgin has given 
complete satisfaction. 

We do not see that we can conscientiously recommend the striking 
out or the reduction in" amount of any of the appropriations asked for 
by this institution. The total amount requested is small and the 
particular sums are not in excess of the actual cost of the improve- 
ments contemplated. 

Institution for the Deaf and. Dumb, 

The special appropriations asked for by the Institution for the Edu«^ 
cation for the Deaf and Dumb, are as follows : — 

Erection of shops $19,931 25 

Coal-house 1,941 OO 

Ice-house 2,500 Oa 

Converting old chapel into dormitories 831 67 

Completing basement of dining hall 1,160 00 

Repairs of area and stone steps 990 00 

Stone steps for outside entrances...-. 325 00 

Stone flagging in boiler house 380 00 

Painting and calcimining 1,013 00 

Extension of sewer 1,000 OO 
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General repairs, $l>,00() j)er annum 6,000 00 

Pupils' library 1,000 00 



•>»•«- 



Total *37,071 62 

With regard to these appropriations, we think that if three thousand 
-dollars per annum is allowed for general repairs and improvements, 
(and we reccommend the appropriation of this amount), some of the 
special improvements asked for may be made out of the general repair 
fund. We should not, in that case, deem it necessary to make any special 
provision for the expense of converting the old chapel into dormitories, 
or repairing the area and stone steps, or laying stone steps for the out- 
ride entrances and stone flagging in the boiler house, or for painting 
iind calcimining. As to the repairs of the area, it appears to us that 
it would be not only cheaper but better to fill it up at once. It is of 
xio use to the institution, and if repaired will require to be repaired 
iigain before many years. Filling it up will cover a large surface of 
iiuc cut stone work, but the stone can be protected by hydraulic cement, 
iind we regard this as the most feasible plan to pursue, under all the 
circumstances. 

The erection of an ice-house at a cost of two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars is not necessary at ihis time, as will be plainly seen when 
it is considered that the institution has been storing ice in an ice-house 
upon premises immediately adjacent, the use of which can be had for 
the next two years on the same terms as heretofore, namely; the grant- 
ing to the proprietor of the privilege of using so much ice as he may 
require for his own* domestic purposes. The institution already has an 
ice-house, but of limited capacity. 

Neither do we regard the completion of the basement of the dining 
hall as of immediate and pressing necessity. The institution has a 
room which it has used and can very well continue to use as an ironing 
room. It might be expedient to make an appropriation of an amount 
sufficient to finish off* a- suitable store-room in the basement for the 
reception and storing of supplies. Such store-rooms are much needed 
in nearly all the institutions of tiie state. We believe that a proper 
system of issuing supplies and keeping an account of their consumption 
would result in a saving of expense to the state ; but the majority of 
the institutions are destitute of the suitable and necessarv convenien- 
ces for the adoption of such a system. 

The amount asked for the erection of shops (nineteen thousand, nine 
hundred and thirty-one dollars) is precisely the same as was asked for 
this purpose two years ago. The estimate of the cost was based upon 
the prices of materials and labor at that time. In view of the gi:eat 
reduction in the price of materials and labor, amounting, probably, to 
not less than twenty-five percent.^ we believe that the shops can be 
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erected after tlie plans originally prepared by the architect for a sum 
not exceeding fifteen thousand dollars, and we cannot recommend the 
appropriation of any sum in excess of this amount. That shops are 
greatly needed is very evident to any one who has seen the present 
contracted and unsuitable quarters now occupied by [the industrial 
department of the institution. On this subject we said in our last 
report to the General Assembly : — 

The erection of the dinning room, school building and chapel, in our judgment, fully commits 
the state to the logical results of that step and the readjustment which we predicted must follow in 
order to the efficiency of the institution. We do not see how tlie state can now refuse to do what- 
ever may be necessary to render the working of the institution in its enlai^ed form successful and 
creditable. The completion of the building already begun is a necessity, and the new shops asked 
for must sooner or later be provided. In the present embarrassed financial condition of the coun- 
try at large, however, the institution can manage to rub along reasonably well for the next two 
years without an appropriation for shops. 

It seems to us that fifteen thousand dollars will build very extensive 
shops, and we are not at all sure that the plans of the architect might 
not be so modified as to reduce the cost of this improvement below 
fifteen thousand dollars, without detriment to the interest of thr- insti- 
tution. 

A new eoal-house is also very much needed. At present coal is 
stored in the open air, in a dilapidated wooden shed; but we do not 
think that a new building of sufficient size needs to cost more than 
one thousand, five hundred dollars, the amount asked for this purpose 
bv the Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children, at Lincoln. 

The appropriation of five hundred dollars a year fur the pupils' 
librar}'^ seems to be every way advisable and proper. 

As to the request for one thousand dollars for the extension of the 
.sewer, the remarks made upon this subject in the superintendent's 
report, appear to us to be just and worth}'^ of due consideration. We 
think that the appropriation should be made, but not without guard- 
ing it in such a manner as to prevent the establishment, by the action 
now taken, of any ground for a claim on the part of any person that 
the state is under oblitjatiou to extend it to anv point bevond that 
now proposed. 

InstitiUion for the Blind. 

The institution for the Education of the Blind asks for special ap- 
propriations to the amount of 85,832 lU, in three items as follows: — 

Repairs, $1,250 per annum $2,5(X) (X) 

Hooks and maps for pupils, $5()0 per annu m 1,000 00 

Balance due on centre buildincr 2,332 34 

Total $5,832 34 

We cordially rec,onimend them all to the General Assembly. 

The appropriation of books for pupils is designed to be expended as 
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heretofore in the purchase of bibles and other suitable books in the 
raised character, to be presented to pupils who leave the institution, 
in order that they may retain their facility for reading with^the ends 
of their fingers, and may have some intellectual resource permanently 
at their command. Most of them are unable to meet this expense for 
themselves, and the charity, while it costs the state little, adds great- 
ly to their happiness. 

The appropriation of $2,332 34 due to the contractors who erecte<^ 
the centre building and put in the steam heating for the same, ought 
in our opinion to be granted, as an act of justice to men who have 
honestly earned the amount due them, which still remains unpaid. 
The original appropriation, in 1873, for this centre building, was eighty 
thousand dollars, namely : seventy-five thousand dollars for construc- 
tion and five thousand dollars for heating. The contract for building, 
with Messrs. Bruce and Loar, was for fifty-eight thousand, six hundred 
and seventy dollars. By a supplemental contract, the trustees agreed 
to allow them for pressed brick for the front of the building and lay- 
ing the same, five thousand eight hundred dollars. The trustees fur- 
ther agreed to buy yellow pine flooring, which Messrs. Bruce and Loar 
were to receive and lay down, and to allow thirty-five dollars 
a thousand for said flooring, as part payment on the amount due under 
the original contract. In May, 1874, the trustees were removed by the 
governor, and a new board appointed, who organized June 4th, 1874. 
At that time the old board had paid out, for the building and heating 
the same, the sum of sixty-two thousand, nine hundred and ninety- 
eight dollars and ninety-four cents, of which fifty-five thousand three 
hundred and fifty-eight dollars has been paid to Messrs. Bruce and Loar, 
twelve hundred and fifty dollars to the architect, eleven hundred and 
seventy-five dollars to the superintendent of construction, four thou- 
sand, three hundred and eighty dollars to Messrs. Pope and Co., and the 
remainder for various extras, such as a change in the smoke stack, 
building a drain, etc. The amount of this fund turned over to the 
new board was seventeen thousand and one dollars and six cents; the 
amount due on the contract to Bruce and Loar was nine or ten thousand 
dollars. We said, in our last biennial report : — 

The present trustees very properly disclaim any responsibility on building account. The former 
trustees, on the other hand, claim that they would have refused to allow some of the "extraa" 
charged by the contractors, and would have insisted upon some "deductions" for alterations, 
which would have brought the cost of the building within the appropriation. It is not improba- 
ble that the deficiency is due to the change in the management talcing piece prior to the fin'>l set- 
tlement with the contractor. 

To this we add that one of the contractors has been obliged to pay 
ten jper cent, interest upon the amount due him for more than two 
years past, and to secure the loan by a mortgage on his residence, an 
expense and a risk which he is entirely unable to afford. If there are 
any questions in this connexion w^hich require investigation by the 
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legislature, we trust that such investigation will be made. This sieems 
to be the right of the claimant. 

Asylum for FeMe-Minded Children, 

The Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children aski for the following special 
appropriations: — 

Furnishing new building at Lincoln 335,000 

Twenty additional acres of land 4,000 

Four hundred rods of fencing 1,360 

One hundred and fifty rods of walks for pupils 600 

Scales and scale-house 400 

Enclosing covered passage ways 1,000 

Completing, heating and furnishing basement 16,640 

Barn and cow-stable 4.500 

Coal-house 1,500 

Ice-house 1,700 

Thirty cows 1,200 

Tw^o cisterns, capacity 150 barrels each 1,100 

Total $69,000 

With regard to the appropriation of thirty-five thousand dollars, for 
furniture, we believe that the estimates in details have been verrv care- 
fully prepared by the superintendent, and that they are probably 
nearly correct. They are based upon the assumption that it will be 
neccessary to provide in the institution for three hundred children. It 
is not likely that the nnmber of pupils in the asylum at the opening 
of the new building will be so great, but it is quite probable that before 
the expiration of two years from the first of next July, the number 
will be three hundred, or even more. And as the appropriation is 
made for a period of two years, and cannot be drawn under the law, 
faster than is requiped for use, w^e think that it will be advisable to 
make a grant of money enough to provide for that number. The 
principal committees of the legislature will have an opportunity to see 
and examine the estimates in detail, and if anv reduction of the 
total sum is possible,, this can be ascertained. We judge that an 
appropriation of thirty-five thousand dollars w^ill not be much, if at all 
in excess of the actual neccessities of the case. 

The application for four thousand dollars for the purchase of twenty 
additional acres of land lying between the forty acres already purchased 
and the I. B. and W. R. R., we think ought to be granted without doubt. 
Forty acres is too small an amount of lands to meet the necessities of 
the institution for grounds, garden, pasture and fields in which to exer- 
cise and develop the faculties of the male pupils. The purchase of the 
other lands desired by the board of trustees, as will be seen by reference 
Vol. II— 5 
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to their report, would, we think, be advisable, but perhaps not at the 
present time. If the General Assembly will purchase the twenty acres 
asked for, further additions may be deferred for the action of future 
Assemblies. 

We have no doubt as to the propriety and expediency of making 
the appropriations asked for fencing, walks, scale and scale-house, and 
enclosing the covered passage-ways from the wings to the dining room. 
Platform scales will enable the institution to test the weights of coal; 
hay, etc., and will operate as a check upon any attempted fraud in this 
respect; and it will be economy in the end to protect them from the 
weather. The passage-ways referred to will be used three times a day, 
at meal time, by the pupils, and should be warmed to prevent undue 
and dangerous exposure of their health, which cannot be done unless 
they are enclosed, which was not provided for in the original contract. 

But we cannot fully agree to the necessity for completing the base- 
ment at this time. It is true that it could probably be finished more 
cheaply now than in the future, and that it would be a great addition 
to the Asylum. But the original plans contemplated no basement, 
and the institution could do as well for the next two years without a 
basement as it would have done had the original design been adopted. 
The appropriation depends, we suppose, on the amount of the tax 
levy and of the demands upon it. We certainly do not object to it, if 
the General Assembly can make it without injustice to other appli- 
cants. But we cannot taks the responsibility of recommending it. 

The remaining appropriations requested are all needed, except per- 
haps the ice-house, the erection of which might be postponed for two 
years. The estimates of four thousand, five hundred dollars for a barn 
and fifteen hundred dollars for a coal house are founded upon proposals 
by practical mechanics to duplicate the barn and cow-she^ at the 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, with some additions, and the coal 
house at the Central Hospital for the Insane, without excavation, for 
the sums named. The cisterns will certainly be needed; and the cows, 
though possibly a smaller number than thirty might ansTver. We 
suggest that the item for an ice-house be stricken from the list, and 
that the appropriations for cows and for cisterns be Reduced respective- 
ly to one thousand dollars each. • 

soldiers' orphans' home. 

The special appropriations asked for by the Soldiers' Orphans' 
Home, at Normal, are as follows : — 

Sewer .' $1,000 

Hospital building 8,000 

Repairs and improvements, $1,500 per annum .' 

New roof on main building , 1,! 
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Carpenter work, material for floors, etc 1,200 

Painting roof and cupola... 275 

Paintinor, graining and varnishing in main building and 

school-house 1,500 

Calcinaining and whitewashing 400 

Plastering 500 

Additional furniture 2,000 

Total $19,075 

The application for one thousand dollars for a cistern proceeds upon 
the assumption that the appropriation already made will revert to the 
state treasury before it can be used. This is a misapprehension, and 
the request therefore does not demand any further notice at our hands, 

The appropriation of fifteen hundred dollars a year for general re- 
pairs, is we think necessary and proper. 

The requests for special improvements contained in the list as given 
above, also commend themselves to our judgment. The applications 
are based upon mechanics' estimates, after survey of the premises, and 
the demand for them is real and not fanciful. These estimates, how- 
ever, were not actual bids, and in competition lower offers can doubt- 
less be obtained. Four thousand dollars would probably do the entire 
work proposed. 

Instead of two thousand dollars for furniture, we recommend an ap- 
propriation of fifteen hundred dollars, and that this be'made payable 
at the rate of seven hundred and fifty dollars per annum, 

The application for an annual appropriation of two hundred and 
fifty dollars for the purchase of additional books and so forth for the 
library, we approve. Wherever, as in the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, th^State Reform School and the Soldiers' Orphans' Home, a 
great number of children of tender years and of average intellectual 
capacity are assembled together, we think that some provision for their 
mental aliment is almost as essential to their health and prosperity as 
the food w^hich goes upon their tables. 

As to the appropriation for the hospital building, while we believe 
that such a building would be of great advantage to the institution 
and is needed, the request referred to is too vague in form for us to 
take any action u»pon it at present. No plans of the proposed build- 
ing have been pr^ared, and of course no estimate of theHmount nec- 
essary for this purpose is possible. An inexpensive frame structure, 
costing much less than the amount asked, would in our opirfion meet 
all the necessities of the case. 

• Charitable Eye and Ear Infii^miary. 

T«e Eye and Ear Infirmary, at Chicago, asks for fifteen hundred 
dollars for repairs and improvements, which we think is as small an 
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amount as can be appropriated with safety, and we recommend this 
appropriation. 

It also asks for three thousand dollars for the purchase of additional 
furniture. At present only a part of the building Is furnished, and 
the average number of inmates accommodated does not exceed forty. 
The building, if filled to its entire capacity, would accommodate one 
hundred patients. The trustees propose, if the General Assembly 
gives its consent, to enlarge the usefulness of the institution by ad- 
mitting an increased number of applicants during the coming two 
years. They anticipate that the demand for accommodation will com- 
pel admissions to the full capacity of the infirmary. This cannot be 
done without the expenditure of the amount proposed, for furniture, 
which is not large, and we recommend that the appropriation be 
made. 

State Reform School. 

The Reform School, at Pontiac, asks for ten thousand five hundred 
dollars in special appropriations as, follows : — 

Repairs and improvements, $3,000 p?r annum $6,000 

Pupils' library, $250 per annum 500 

For family building, in addition to former appropriation 3,500 

Furnishing the same 500 

Total $10,500 

The amount asked for repairs and improvements is three thousand 
dollars a year, which is a larger sum relatively to the size of the 
institution, than we have recommended in the case of the other institu- 
tions of the state, but a comparison of the condition of the premises 
and buildings of the Reform School with the condition of buildings 
elsewhere, will show that a larger expenditure is necessary, in order to 
bring the institution up to the proper standard. A larger amount 
should be expended for repairs within the next two years, than has 
been during the past two. We recommend the appropriation of three 
thousand dollars. 

An appropriation of two hundred and fifty dollars a j^^ear for books, 
papers and magazines for the benefit of the library, used by pupils, 
seems to be fair and just. 

The last General Assembly appropriated nine thousand dollars for 
an additional building. The object of this approi)riation was to pro- 
vide a separate house for the occupation of a select clas?s of inmates 
composed of those who had manifested slight criminal impulses and 
tendencies prior to their admission ; also of those who, by their good 
conduct and amenability to the discipline of the school, have merited 
distinction, and with regard to whom there is good ground to hope for 
a permanent and thorough reformation, which would be promoted by 
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separating them from association with the more vicious and degraded 
inmates. In our opinion, the family system of organization for re- 
form schools, has very great advantages over the congregate plan, 
which has been adopted in the organization of the school at Pontiac. 
An ingrafting upon that institution of the family system, even to a 
partial extent, would result in great and lasting benefit. But the 
amount appropriated was much less than was asked for by the trustees, 
and every effort to secure the erection of a building suitable to its use 
for nine thousand dollars proved futile. The institution now asks for 
three thousand, five hundred dollars additional, to make the former 
appropriation available. We believe that it would be good policy to 
grant the request preferred by the superintendent and the trustees. 

The five hundred dollars asked for furniture, is for the purpose of 
furnishing the new family building when erected, and the necessity 
for it will depend entirely upon the appropriation for building. If the 
building is erected, it must of course be furnished. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The following statement shows the amount asked by each institu- 
tion, the amount recommended by this board, and the amount of re- 
duction suggested : — 



TABLE. 



Institutions. 



Nortliem Tnmiie Hospital. 

Ordinary, expenses, two years 

Repairs, $5,000i)cr annum 

Alterations in heating and ventilation 

New boiler-house 

Grading and shrubbery, $1,000 per annum 

New fence in front of hospital grounds 

Straw-bam 

Sheds for young cattle 

Refrigeratiug-house 

Sturtevant blower 

Hydraulic elevator in kitchen 

Cisterns for rain-water 

Gallery in patients' amusement hall 

Purchase of land (thirty acres) 




Recom- 
mended. 



?220,000 00! 

10,000 ooi 

10,000 00 

6,897 85 

2,000 00 

2,000 00 

1,850 00 

1,000 00 

2,500 00 

700 00 

500 00 

2,143 00 

796 00 

1,075 00 



5196,000 00 

10,000 00 

10,000 00 

6,897 85 

2,000 00 



Reduction. 



S24,000 00 



Total $261,461 85 

Central Insane Hospital. \ 

ordinary expenses, two years ' $200,000 00 

Repairs, $6,000 per annum I 12,000 00 



2,000 00 

l,8.->0 00 

1,000 00 

2,500 00 

700 00 

500 00 

2,14:3 00 

796 00 

1,075 00 



Fire-plugs 

Ironing-room 

Amusement hall for patients 

Repairs to portico and improvement of grounds 

Seed-house, broom-shop and conservatory 

Summer-houses in patients' airing-courts 



1,500 00 
7,000 00 
2,500 00 
3,000 00 
1,500 00 
1,000 00' 



$224,897 85i $36,564 00 



$184,000 00 
To be paid 
from bal- 
ance on 
hand Julv 
1st, 1877. * 



$16,000 00 



Total ' $228,500 00; $184,000 00 



Southern Lisant Hospital. 1 

Ordinary expenses, two years '. 180,000 00 



Imi>rovement of the grounds. 

Finishing road from Anna 

Coal-house 

Carpenter-shop 

Brick bam 

Fire-pump and hose 

Rotary oven 

Dry-closet 

Improvements and repairs, $5,000 per annum. 



2,000 (X) 
2,5(K) 00 
2,000 00 
400 00 
4,500 00 
1,800 00 
1,000 00 
2,500 00 
10,000 00 



170,000 00 
2.000 00 
2,500 00 
2,000 00 
400 00 
4,500 00 
1,800 00 
1,000 00 
2,500 00 
10,000 00 



$16,000 00 



$10,000 00 



Total ' $206,700 00, $196,700 OOl $10,000 00 
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INOTTTUTIONS. 



Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Ordinary expenees, two years 

Erection of uiops 

Coal-house .*. 

Ice-house 

Converting old chapel into dormitories 

Comi>leting basement ef dining hall 

Repairs of area and stone steps 

8tone steps for outside entrances 

Stone flagging in boiler-house 

Painting andcalcimining 

Extension of sewer 

General repairs. $S,0O0 per annum 

JPupilfl' library 



Asked. 



$172,600 OC 

19,93rl 25 

1,941 00 

2,500 00 

831 67 

1,160,00 

990 00 

325 00 

380 00 

1 ,013 00 

1,000 00 

6,000 00 

1,000 oo; 



Total. 



Institution for the Blind. 

Ordinary expenses, two years 

Repairs, $1,250 per annum 

liookB and maps for pupils. $500 per annum... 
Balance due on centre building 



$209,671 92 



$56,000 00 
2,50«) 00 
1,000 00 
2,332 34 



Total $61,832 34 



Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children. 

Ordinary expeuses, two years 

Furnishing new building at Lincoln 

Twenty additional acres of land 

Four hundred rods of fencing 

One hundred and fifty rods of walks for pupils. 

Scales and scale-house 

Enclosing covered passage-ways 

Completing, heating and furnishing basement... 

Bam and cow-stable 

Coal-house 

Ice-house 

Thirty cows , 

Two cisterns, capacity 150 barrels each 



Total. 



Soldiers* Orphan^ Home. 

Ordinary expenses, two years 

Sewer 



Hospital building 

Repairs and Improvements, 1,,500 per annum 

New roof on main building 

Carpenter work, material for floors, etc 

Painting roof and cupola 

Painting,graining ana varnishing, in main building and school 

house 

Calcimining and whitewashing 

Plastering 

Additional fumitui-e 



Total. 



Eye and Ear Infirmary. 

Ordinary expenses, two years 

Repairs, $1,500 per annum 

Additional furniture 



$144,000 00 

35,000 09 

4.000 OU 

1,360 00 

600 00 

400 00 

1,000 00 

16,&10 00 

4,500 00 

1,500 00 

1,700 00 

1,200 00 

1,100 00 



$213,000 00 



$100,000 00 
1,000 00 
8,000 00 
3,000 00 
1,200 00 
1,200 00 
275 00 

1,500 00 
400 00 
500 00 

2,000 00 



State Reform School. 

Ordinary expenses, two years 

Repairs and improvements, ^,000 per annum^ 

Pupils' library, $250 per annum 

For family building, in addition to former appropriation. 
Furnishing the same 



$119,075 00 



$-10,000 00 
3,000 00 
3,000 00 



Recom- 
mended. 



$154,000 00 

15,000 00 

1,500 00 



1,000 00 
6,000 00 
1,000 00 



Redaction. 



$18,600 00 

4,931 25 
441 00 

2,500 00 
831 67 

1,160 00 
990 00 
325 00 
380 00 

1,013 00 



178,500 00 



$56,000 00 
2,500 00' 
1,000 00' 
2,332 34- 



$31,171 92 



$61, 8:^2 34 



$116,000 00 

35,000 00 

4,000 00 

i,:j60 00 

600 00 

400 00 

1,000 00 



$28,000 00 



4,500 00 
1,500 00 



16,640 00 



1,000 00 
1,000 00 



1,700 00 
200 00 
100 00 



$166,360 OC $46,640 00 



$90,000 00 $10,000 00 

I 1,000 00 

I 8,000 00 

3,000 00! 



4,000 00 

r,'5oo66 



$98,500 00 



$34,000 00 
3,000 00 
3,000 00 



1,075 00 
' "SDO'CO 



$20,575 00 



$6,000 00 



$46,000 OOl $-10,000 00 



Total 

♦Increase. 



, $60,000 00 


$64,000 00 


! 6,000 00 


6,000 00 


! 500 00 


500 00 


1 8,500 00 


3,500 00 


500 00 


500 00 



$6,000 00 



*$4,000 00 



$71,000 001 $74,500 oo! *$4,000 00 



The total reduction suggested by us, is $162,950 92. With the re- 
marks and explanations already suggested and with the reports of the 
institutions before them, the General Assembly can readily form an 
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opinion as to the propriety or impolicy of our suggestions. As to the 
general argument for the appropriations for state institutions, it was 
fully stated on the forty-first page of our last biennial report, to which 
we refer any who may desire to see it. The people of this state un- 
doubtedly take a pride ia their institutions and wish them liberally 
supported, but without ostentation or waste. 

The total amount of appropriations asked by the nine institutions 
subject to our inspection, is $1,388,241 11, less $28,500, (balance of the 
ordinary expense appropriation of the Central Hospital for the Insane). 
The amount recommended by us, if the funds at the disposal of the 
General Assembly admit, is $1,225,290 19. 

THE NEW REGULATING ACT. 

The act to regulate the state charitable institutions and the state 
reform school, to which reference has already been made, requires the 
keeping of a set of books in the ofhce of the board of public chari- 
ties, a description of which will here be in place : A uniform blank 
has been prepared for the quarterly financial statements made to the 
trustees of the several institutions by their respective superintendents, 
in which a certain classification, uniform for all of them, has been 
adopted. Under certain general headings and subdivisions the names 
of all the principal articles included in each class of supplies are enu- 
merated, and the amount of each article purchased, the price and the 
total cost carried out in separate columns. The aggregate figures of 
the institution-accounts for the quarter, together with the figures taken 
from the treasurer's quarterly statement showing the receipts, pay- 
ments and balances of each fund in detail, are entered upon the jour- 
nal of the board of charities and subsequently posted into a large ledger 
in which accounts have been opened with each appropriation, each in- 
stitution and each treasurer, and also with miscellaneous income, or- 
ders, quarterly statements, vouchers and commissioners of public chari- 
ties. The ledger is kept in such way as to enable the commissioners 
to ascertain at any moment how much money has been received by 
each institution, during each quarter, from all sources; how much has 
been paid out ; how much remains to the credit of the institution, in 
the hands of the local treasurers, or in the state treasury ; how many 
and what orders upon the local treasurers, if any, are outstanding and 
unpaid*; and how much of the indebtedness of each institution re- 
mains unliquidated. Also what vouchers have been filed in the office 
of the board, and the number of vouchers still due. 

All these various accounts, at the time of closing the ledger, are car- 
ried to the "state of Illinois," which account stands for '^stock," or 
"proprietor," in an ordinary set of books. Besides the journal and 
ledger, certain auxiliary books are employed for keeping track of the 
expenditures. These are. First : A voucher list, in which the vouch- 
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ers for each appropriation are entered in their numerical order, and 
the amounts footed un to date. 

Second: An index of vouchers, in which the amount of every indi- 
vidual account each quarter is entered in its proper piece, and the ag- 
gregate for the year carried out on the right hand^column of the page. 
This book serves two ends : it enables the book-keeper to put his hands 
on any particular bill at a moment's notice, and it shows the extent of 
the transactions with the institution of every one of its creditors. 

Third : A book of prices ; and 

Fourth : A book of amounts. 

I n these last two books the quarterly statements of expenses are copied 
so as to show, in parallel columns, the amount of each article purchased 
and the price paid, by each of the institutions, during each quarter. 
By glancing over these columns it is easy to make the necessary com- 
parisons between the several institutions, in respect to their financial 
management. 

Under the system adopted by us, any committee or any member of 
the general assembly can without difficulty, and without the loss of 
much time, visit the office of the board in the new state house, exam- 
ine the books, count out the vouchers, and ascertain whether the mone}' 
appropriated for the benefit of the institutions has or has not been 
satisfiictorily accounted for. This system operates in two ways : In 
the first place it is a check against extravagance or fraud on the part of 
the iuvstitutions, because any mismanagement is recorded in such a 
manner that it will be certain, upon investigation, to come to light, 
and the record is permanent. A strong inducement is held out to the 
institutions to the exercise of the most careful economy and of absolute 
integrity. On the other hand, the institutions are protected by the 
record against unjust aspersion and criticism, arising from ignorance 
or from suspicion. 

The thorough examination of the finances of the institutions made 
by us, since the new law went into effect, has revealed some de- 
feats in their accounts which still require attention and remedy. We 
are as yet unable, for instance, to state with confidence the financial 
result of farm labor, and of the various industries carried on in the in- 
stitutions. Within the next two years we intend to introduce such a 
system of farm and shop accounts as will enable us hereafter to ascer- 
tain to what extent these industries are remunerative. In order to 
do this, it will be necessary to keep a fair and strict record of the value 
of all farm products consumed by the inmates, and of all labor in the 
shops done for the benefit of the institution, from which no cash in- 
come is derived. The amount consumed upon the premises does jot 
appear upon the books of the treasurer, but is an addition to the cost 
of running the institutions which should be considered in any esti- 
matt^ of their expenses ; but this has never been done. 
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Another defect in the accounts of the institutions is the lack of any 
complete system of record of the issue and consumption of supplies. 
In all large concerns, such as manufacturing establishments, hotels, 
etc., as perfect a record is kept of the disposition of stores as of the ex- 
penditure of funds, and such records operate as a check against petty 
theft and against waste. We shall endeavor to secure the introduction 
of a proper system of records of this character, between now and the 
time for making out our next biennial report. 

THE INSPECTION OF HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE. 

In the reports of the northern and of the central hospitals for the 
insane herewith transmitted, will be found a series of resolutions 
adopted by the American Association of Medical Superintendents of 
Hospitals for the Insane, at their annual meeting held at 
in the year 1875. These resolutions are printed at the request of the 
Association. 

It is proper for us to say that if we undersand their real scope and 
spirit, we agree with them to a certain extent. There is an interfer- 
ence with the management of insane hospitals and a kind of criticism 
of superintendents which is calculated to place a very serious obstacle 
in the way of their success and thereby to do a real injury to the in- 
sane. All unjust suspicion, all unfounded attacks upon the S3^stem of 
caring for the insane in general use in this and other countries, 
tends to prevent the unhappy victims of this dreadful malady from 
seeking the benefit of treatment in them. The wrong done, while it 
affects the superintendents immediately, ultimately falls upon the in- 
sane themselves. 

It is our opinion, however, that the present system of caring for 
the insane is very far from realizing the highest ideal possible of at- 
tainment. 

No mode of treatment whatever can obviate the sufiering incidental 
to the character of the complaint, no surroundings, no comforts, no 
amount of patient and persistent kindness, can prevent the majority 
of insane people from enduring great torture through the irritation of 
their nervous sensibilities. They suffer at home, they suffer in the in- 
sane hospitals; and in the majority of cases nothing but death will re- 
lieve them of their sufferings. When they are brought together in 
large numbers, and placed under the care of hired attendants, it is im- 
possible that there should not arise among them difficulties between 
one patient and another, or between patients and attendants, the issue 
of which is always unpleasant and often unfortunate. The same 
would be true if they were at home. The tendency of the insane to 
entertain sentiments of suspicion and of ill will towards their imme- 
diate relatives, is very generally known and understood, and one rea- 
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8on for removing them from their homes to hospitals provided for their 
reception is that they usually manifest less opposition to surveillance 
and restraint on the part of strangers than on the part of those near 
friends from whom they imagine that they have a right to expect diff- 
erent treatment. 

But our hospitals for the insane are very costly ; and the desire to 
reduce their cost leads to the aggregation of larger numbers of insane 
persons under a single roof, than can be cared for individually by the 
officers in charge, with that degree of thoroughness which is desir- 
able. The time of the superintendent is necessarily taken up in at- 
tending to the general affairs of the hospital — the oversight of the 
finances, the management of the^employees, the discipline of the in- 
stitution, correspondence with friends, the reception of visitors, the 
administration of the organization, etc., etc. We believe that the 
usual practice of superintendents is to visit the wards in the hospitals 
under their charge, only once a week, except in special cases, and the 
responsibility of medical care and treatment is thrown almost entirely 
upon the assistant physicians, subject, of course, to the presiding con- 
trol of the superintendent, who is consulted whenever his advice and 
counsel seem to be required. The assistant physicians are paid small 
salaries, and to each of them is assigned the care of from two to three 
hundred insane persons, in from six to ten or a dozen separate wards. 
The assistant physicians go through the wards once and perhaps 
twice a day, looking, questioning and prescribing for patients. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the time, the patients are in the charge of at- 
tendants, who are selected from a multitude of applicants, and are 
paid but a meagre compensation. It is impossible for the superinten- 
dent to be aware at all times of what transpires within the wards. 
Where difficulties and disturbances arise or unnecessary violence is 
used in handling a refractory patient, the fault lies, not so much in 
the supposed incapacity or inefficiency of superintendents, as in the 
system of oversight and control. 

That it is very desirable to find some better way must, we think, bo 
conceded by all fair-minded and humane men; but destructive criti- 
cism, that kind of criticism which tears down existing institutions 
without suggesting something better to take their place, is certainly 
unwise. On the other hand, fair-minded, appreciative, sympathetic 
criticism of the management of hospitals for the insane, by those who 
have their welfare and the welfare of their inmates really at heart, 
cannot fail to be productive of great good. 

The resolutions adopted by the Association of Medical Superinten- 
dents, while they are aimed at that kind of criticism which we 
deprecate, as they do, are not worded with sufficient care to enable a 
casual reader to preceive that there was in their mind any discrimina- 
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tion as to this point. They are susceptible of an interpretation which 
probably their author and the gentlemen who voted for them did not 
perceive at the time of their adoption. 

We have a great respect for the superintendents of insane hospitals, 
and believe that their opinions, when formally and deliberately ex- 
pressed, are entitled to much consideration, and that all weight which 
really attaches to them should be given to them. But while they are 
brought directly in contact with the insane and have better oppor 
tunities than any other class of men for forming an accurate judgment 
as to their condition and necessities, it may be doubted whether out- 
siders are not quite as competent to judge of the results of treatment 
and of the effect upon the community as the superintendents are; and 
we do not think that they should be allowed to dictate legislation, nor 
do we believe that it is good policy for them to oppose intelligent and 
honest supervision and inspection by legally constituted authority. 

We do not care to discuss these resolutions at length. Both Dr. 
Carriel and Dr. Kilbourne disclaim any purpose upon their part of 
attacking the system of supervision of public institutions in this 
state, and declare that on the contrary their experience has taught 
them that the kind of supervision exercised by the Illinois Commis- 
sioners of Public Charities has been beneficial rather than prejudicial 
to the management pf the hospitals and the condition of the insane 
patients. 

We hope for the day when the wisdom of mankind will be able to 
devise such improvements in the methods of treating insanity as will 
result in the arrest of the evil, the restoration of a much larger ratio 
of insane persons to the possession of their rational faculties, and the 
increased comfort of. the incurable insane, while at the same time the 
great burden of their maintenance at public expense may be to some 
extent reduced. We believe that in this desire the superintendents of 
insane hospitals fully sympathize. The difficulty with them is that 
they are attached to the present system, which they have learned to 
administer, and the beneficial effects of which they have seen in their 
own experience, and they can scarcely realize the extent to which a 
certain dissatisfaction with the result exists in the naind of the com- 
munity at large, nor perceive that there is a possibility that this dis- 
satisfaction may not be wholly without foundation. The necessary in- 
novations are not very likely to originate with them, and the influ- 
ence of the association is perhaps to discourage bold and original 
speculation on the part of individual superintendents. The tendency 
of their discussions and action is rather to produce uniformity in the 
system and a firm adhesion to it on the part of all members of the 
body. 

On the other hand, there are few persons, not superintendents of 
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hospitals for the insane, who are sufficiently familiar with the nature 
of insanity, the wants of insane people, the results of treatment and 
the general internal and external relations of insane hospitals, to ren- 
der them competent to suggest in what manner the changes in the 
present system, which the people undoubtedly desire, may or can be 
brought about. In this respect we think that the establishment and 
maintenance of boards of public charity, with secretaries specially 
trained for the discharge of the duties of their position and qualified 
by their liberal education and their special professional studies to 
form an independent judgment upon these questions, is a hopeful sign 
•of the times, and that the superintendents themselves may look with 
hope to the establishment of such boards, as affording a prospect of a 
solution of some of the difficulties which have most perplexed them. 

We cannot dismiss this subject without adding that the state hospi- 
tals of Illinoisoccupy a very high place among institutions of similar 
character throughout the country, and there are few, if any similar 
institutions, in which better results are obtained at less cost, or the 
condition of the patients is, on the whole, more free from unnecessarj' 
restraint and discomfort. Any criticism which may be made upon 
^\'em will probably apply w^ith equal force to all other institutions of 
their class in the United States or Canada, if not in foreign countries 
also, and the matters complained of, wherever well-founded complaint 
exists, are the natural outgrowth of the system, which is after all im- 
perfect at best, but which it is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible 
to alter for the better at the present moment. While w^e may look for- 
ward to an ariielioration of the condition of the insane in the future 
greater than it has been in the past, we must remember that but a few 
years age the insane were treated like wild beasts, chained, scourged, 
starved and utterly neglected. The change already manifest in this 
respect is the surest possible harbinger of further changes in the same 
direction. 

The question of complete provision for the care of all the insane of 
the state must continue to engage the attention of the General Assem- 
bly and the people of Illinois, for some years to come. With an insane 
population of over three thousand within our borders, the three exis- 
ting state hospitals will not accommodate much if any more than one 
half of the insane who require such care. Cook county has an insane 
hospital of her own, maintained at the expense of the county, in which 
several hundred can be well cared for, under a proper administration. 
But it is evident that sooner or later the state will be obliged to make 
additional provision for hospital treatment at public expense. 

In the report of -the superintendent of the Central Hospital for the 
Insane, the suggestion is made that it would be cheaper to do this by 
adding wings to the present hospitals, rather than by the erection of an 
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additional hospital at some new point ; but this argument appears 
to us to be fallacious, and the tendency of it, so far as it meets with 
any degree of public favor, is injurious to the real interests and wel- 
fare of the insane. We have already said that in our opinion the^ 
number of insane congregated under a single roof is too great, and that 
this evil calls for a remedy. With these views, we cannot give our as- 
sent to any increase of the number of patients now under the control 
of any of the superintendents in this state. While it may appear, at 
first blush, that the enlargement of the present institutions would be 
an economy, a more careful investigation will demonstrate that in the 
end the total expense will not be diminished, but rather increased. 
The first cost is not the only cost. The first appropriation will noces-^ 
sitate further appropriations. Any change in the general organiza- 
tion will open the door to a long series of changes, and when the con- 
sequences of enlargement are taken into account, it will be discovered 
that the state will, in the end, suffer pecuniary loss by the adoption of 
Dr. Carriers suggestion, which, it will be observed, he' does not press. 
with anv earnestness. 

But the great objection to enlargement is the opposition which we 
feel to any increase of the responsibilities of superintendents, and o^j: 
desire that the patients may receive a larger amount of personal atten- 
tion than they are likely to have if their number is increased. 

DISTRICTS FOR THE INSANE. 

There is another point to be considered in connexion with thi^i 
question, which is the system of districting the state for insanity, 
adopted by the last General Assembly, according to which certain 
counties send their insane to the hospital at Elgin, others to Jackson- 
ville, and others to Anna. The southern district is already very much 
larger- relatively to the entire area of the state than either of the other 
districts, and this for two reasons — because the population in the 
southern portion of the state is more sparse, and because the ratio of 
insane persons to the entire community is smaller. The completion 
of the new south wing will nearly double the capacity of the Southern 
Hospital for the Insane and will compel the re-districting of the state 
or some change in the present law. We are not prepared to suggest 
what that change should be, nor to mark out any geographical lines of 
division. This can best be decided by the members of the General 
Assembly, who know or can ascertain the washes of the counties they 
represent in this matter. We hope that some agreement satisfactory 
to all parties may be ariived at. 

But the erection of a fourth hospital whenever the proper moment 
comes, when the demand is imperative and will brook no further de- 
lay, and when the financial condition of the state is such as to justify 
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the necessary expenditure, wouhi make a much more satisfactory 
districting of the state possible. In this respect it would seem to be 
wiser policy to erect a fourth hospital, rather than to enlarge one or 
of the existing institutions. We do not know what the present Gei 
eral Assembly will be disposed to do in this matter ; and we have 
positive recommendation to make, other than to advise against tl 
enlargement of any of the present hospitals. We call attention 
the inadequacy of the present provision for the insane of this stal 
and leave the subject to the consideration of that body which is imixK 
diately and directly responsible — the General Assembly itself. 

NUMBER OF REPORTS PRINTED. 

The law relating to state contracts (R. S., page 1,000, item 12th,) pr< 
scribes the number of copies of reports of the several institutions whichi 
the commissioners of state printing are authorized to publish. The 
number named in the law is unifonn for all the state institu- 
tions, and is insufficient for the uses of most of them. Thej^ are, therefore, 
obliged to publish separate and extra editions, at their own expense, 
in order to distribute reports to the newspapers, physicians of the state, 
the families of the inmates and to residents of other states, who mav 
desire the information contained in these documents. It would be 
cheaper to increase the number of reports printed by the state printer, 
under his contract, rather than to pay a second time for their publica- 
tion. 

The law forbids the publication of any but the biennial reports. 
Some of the institutions desire to publish annual reports. The insti- 
tution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb did print, last year, an 
annual report — probably without noticing the wording and effect of 
the statute upon this subject. This is a question which may very 
properly engage the attention of the General Assembly. 

THE EYE AND EAR INFIRMARY. 

There are some changes in the act to regulate the state charitable 
institutions, which may perhaps be advisable. On the whole, the ope- 
ration of this law has been even better than was anticipated by its 
framers and supporters ; and contrary to our expectation, it has met 
with the favor and support of the state institutions themselves, who 
have felt its good effect, as an aid to systematic and thorough manage- 
ment of their finances. No opposition to it exists, so far as we know, 
anywhere. But the language of the seventy-sixth section respecting 
the board and treatment of all residents of the state of Illinois, who 
are or may become- inmates of the state charitable institutions, free of 
charge during their stay, is so broad as to prevent the collection, after 
the first of next July, of any charges for board from residents of this 
state who may seek treatment for diseases of the eye or ear at the Char- 
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.^.^kble E3'e and Ear Infirmary in Chicago. We do not think that the 
neral Assembly intended this result. The Eye ajid Ear Infirmary 
upies a different relation to the state and to the people of the state 
m that of any other state institution. The misfortune which it is 
ght to relieve through its agency is temporary rather than perma- 
nt, and the recovery of sight or hearing is so great a pecuniary 
vantage to the person recovered as to justify the payment of a reas- 
able charge for board during the time of his sojourn in the infirmary, 
e charge would in any case be very slight and the income derived from 
is source would relieve the state from a portion of the expense. This 
stitution has always been aided to a greater or less extent by private 
enefactions. The obligation of the state to treat diseases of the eye 
I nd ear gratuitously is not so obvious and demonstrable as the necesh 
,• ity for caring for the insane, the deaf and dumb, the blind, the idiots 
J, nd the orphan children of deceased soldiers. We think that a dis- 
i inction between the institutions exists, which would justify the state 
n requiring all inmates of the infirmary, who are able, to pay the just 
'knd reasonable cost of their living, while there for treatment. 

THE SOLDIERS^ ORPHANS' HOME. 

We have no further suggestions to offer respecting the state institu- 
ftlions, at present, except to mention the fact that under the operation 

rf the law passed by the last General Assembly the scope of the lUi- 
(3- lois Soldiers' Orphans' Home has been so enlarged as to allow the su- 

)erintendent and trustees to receive as beneficiaries of that institu- 
tj. ion not only the children of soldiers who died in the service, or from 

Eisease and wounds therein contracted, but of all soldiers of the Union 
rmy w^ho have since died, whether or not their death was attribut- 
ble to their military experience. Under this law the Home has 
f jfilled up with a new class of children, more destitute, probably, than 
any who have been inmates during its former history, most of them 
of tender years, and the character of the Home has been completely 
changed. 

This fact will no doubt have a bearing upon the question heretofore 
discussed as to the time for closing that institution. Under the new 
law it may continue for many years to come, so long as any soldiers 
still living are in the possession of their manly vigor, and children 
are born to them, and left at their death in an orphan and destitute 
condition. 

BONDS AND OATHS FILED. 

The fourteenth section of the act to regulate the state institutions 
requires the treasurer and superintendent of each of them, before en- 
tering on the duties of their ofiBce, to give bond payable to the people 
of the state of Illinois, in such amount, and with such sureties, not 
less than two, as shall be approved by the trustees and by the gov- 
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ernor, conditioned for the faithful performance of the duties of their 
office, which bond shall be filed in the office of the state commis- 
sioners of public charities, at Springfield. 

In accordance with this section, the following bonds have been filed 
with us. 

By the superintendents : — 

E. A. Kilhoume^ M. D., $10,000; J. C. Bosworth and J. C. Carpenter. 
H. F. Carrid, M. D., $10,000; Marshall P. Ayres, J. B. Turner and Ed- 
ward P. Kirby. 

A. T, Barnes, M, D., 65,000; J. D. Hallani and R. D. Noleman. 
Philip G. GilleU, M. D., $10,000; A. C. Wadsworth, Edward Lambert, 
W. H. Broad well and L. W. Brown. 

F. W. PhUlips, M. D., $3,000; Samuel M. Martin and Joseph T, Ma- 
thers. 

a T. Wilbur, M. Z)., $5,000; Wra. Thomas, E. C. Kreider, O. D. Fitzsim- 

mons and H. C. Wiswell. 
Virginia C. Ohr, $10,000; George A. Tryner and Charles W. Holder. 
George Davenport, $2,000; W. Irving Culver and Edward L. Holmes. 
J. D. Scouller, M. D., $5,000; Joseph F. Culver, James A. Caldwell, Ben- 
jamin E. Robinson and William R. Fyfe. 

By the treasurers : — 
Sylvester S. Mann, Elgin, $50,000; Alfred D. Mann, D. S. Hammond, W. 

L. Pease and M. C. Town. 
Benjamin F, Beesley, Jacksonville, $50,000; 0. D. Fitzsimmons, William 

O. Rear, John Gordon, Isaac L. Morrison, W. F. Huntley and John 

Robertson. 
William N, Mitchell, Anna, $25,000; John M. Young, Charles M. Kern, 

J. M. Burkhart, R. M. Hundley, R. M. Allen and Z. Hudgens. 
WUliam K Mitchell, (supplemental bond dated 1876) $15,000. 
Augustus E. Ayres, Jacksonville, $50,000; W. H. Broadwell and George 

S. Russell. 
J5azz^Z^ Davenport, Jacksonville, $10,000; Edward Lambert and Henry 

M. Ennis. 
John Sweeney, M, D., Normal, $25,000; Charles W. Holder and John 

W. Whipp. 
W, Irving Culver, Chicago, $5,000; James M^ Odell and Robert T. Lin- 
coln. 
James E. Morrow, Pontiac, $20,000; Lewis E. Payson, Albert Lawrence 

and Stephen C. Crane. 

The ninth section of the same act provides that every person ap- 
pointed as trustee of any state institution shall, before entering upon 
the duties of his office, take and subscribe the oath prescribed in the 
twent3''-fifth section of the fifth article of the constitution of the 
• state of Illinois, which oath shall be filed in the office of the secretary 
of state. This requirement has been fully complied with. 
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DR. JOSHUA RIIOADS. 

Since the date of our last biennial report, Dr. ^oshua Rhoad?, who 
was for twenty-four years principal of the Illinois Institution for the 
Education of the Blind, has departed this life, at the age of sixty-nine 
years. His long and faithful service, the ability and integrity with 
which he administered the affairs of the institution under his charge, 
the purit}' of his character, the philanthropy of his motives, and the 
obligations under which he has laid the blind of this state, call for this 
mention of his death, and the payment of a sincere tribute of respect 
to his memory. He died on the first of February, 1876. His ancestors 
came over with William Penn, and he inherited the virtues of the 
sturdy, friendly race from which he sprang. 

PUBLIC CONFERENCES. 

During the past year the commissioners of Public Charities have 
been represented by a delegate (i. e., by one of their number or by 
their secretary), at several public meetings of national importance, 
namely: at the National Prison Congress in New York, at the annual 
meeting of the Association of Medical Superintendents of Hospitals 
for the Insane at Philadelphia, and at the Conference of Public Chari- 
ties, held in connection with the annual meeting of the American 
Social Science Association, at Saratoga. The secretary also attended, 
by invitation, and made a public adddress at the last annual meeting 
of the Superintendents of the Poor, in Michigan, held at Coldwater. 

THE COUNTY JAIL SYSTEM. 

At the meeting of the Prison Congress a paper was read by the 
secretary of the board, upon the county jail system, which embodies 
the experience and observation of the board and fully sets forth their 
views upon thi.s important topic. The paper will be found in lull in 
the appendix to the present report, and we refer the members of the 
legislature to it for information, in the hope that some attention will 
be paid to the suggestions and recommendations embodied in that essay. 
We have long felt, and every year has given new strength to our con- 
viction, that the county jail system of Illinois is a failure, and a digrace 
to the intelligence and the humanity of the state. We know of no 
evil which so loudly calls for a remedy. It seems impossible to interest 
the community in the condition and welfare of prisoners, or to convince 
the public that their own well-being is intimately connected with the 
administration of the criminal law and the adoption of a wise system 
of dealing with offenders. The present criminal administration, not only 
in this state but through the entire country, is extremely weak. The 
state temporizes with crime in its earlier stages, in utter disregard of 
the fact that a vigorous war against incipient criminality would di- 
minish the volume of crime in the community and greatly reduce the 
Vol. II— G 
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'cost of maintenance of the criminal population. So long as the pun- 
ishment of oftenders is in the hands of county officials, so long as 
minor offences are punished simply hy imprisonment and by not im- 
prisonment at hard labor, so long as criminals are allowed to mingle 
promiscuously in the corridors of our county jails, where they corrupt 
each other and impart instruction to the arts of crime to children and 
novices, it cannot be otherwise than that crime should increase both 
in volume and in malignancy. 

We have discussed this subject at some length in our former reports, 
and we believe that the public mind is slowly awakening to a sense of 
the importance of some change in the present system. It is not only 
inefficient, but terribly and unnecessarily expensive. 

VISITATION OF COUNTIES. 

We have not during the past two years been able to visit the county 
jails and alms-houses, as required by law, for the reason that the ap- 
propriation made by the last General Assembly was insufficient to 
meet the expense of such visitation. We think that there is no part 
of our work which is more important, and which promises to yield 
greater return in the direction of inaugurating necessary reforms and 
reducing the amount of taxation for the support of criminals and of 
paupers, than this county visitation. The commissioners themselves 
are, however, unpaid for their services and cannot afford to leave their 
homes and business, for this purpose, for the length of time necessary 
in order to make a thorough inspection and a full and trustworthy re- 
port to the legislature and the public. The law needs to be amended, 
so as to admit of the visitation of the counties by the secretary of tbe 
board, who is paid for his services, or by some other authorized agent. 
We should regard any change in the law which dispenses with the ob- 
ligation of sueh visitation and inspection as exceedingly unfortunate 
and a step backwards. But the necessary expense must of course be 
defrayed from the public treasury. It would not probably be necessa- 
ry to make this tour of inspection oftener than once in two years, in- 
stead of every year as now required by law, and the total cost would 
probably not exceed ten or fifteen hundred dollars for the two years, 
while the advantage to the people of the state would very much more 
than compensate for the trifling outlay. 

We have at the moment a mass of statistics and other information 
upon this subject, in our office, which we have not been able to bring 
before the General Assembly, for the want of sufficient clerical force or 
the means to employ it. 

THE WORK OF THE BOARD. 

A full account of the history and past transactions of the Illinois 
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Board of Public Charities will be found in the appendix to this report. 
We need not here enlarge upon that topic. 

The work of the board has grown upon its hands ever since its or- 
ganization, and the services of a single secretary are not sufficient to 
enable it to perform that work to its own satisfaction. The secretary's 
time is so much taken up with the routine of mere office-work, which 
Gould be equally well performed, under his direction, by a book-keeper 
or a clerk, at less expense, that he has little leisure for professional 
study or for the examination of a multitude of questiqns which re- 
quire attention at his hands, in order that the board may be in a posi- 
tion to make such suggestions and recommendations to the General As- 
sembly as the experience of this and other states and communities 
would warrant and render advisable. There are many questions con- 
nected with the administration of public charities and of criminal 
law, which require for their elucidation the most profound thought 
and patient investigation. 

If the legislature would allow the board to employ, at a moderate 
salary, (say twelve or fifteen hundred dollars per annum), a competent 
clerk, capable of keeping the books and records of the office, and of 
making statistical and other calculations under the direction of the 
secretary, the additional expense would result in very much more than 
doubling the present efficiency of the board. It is injustice to the secre- 
tary to expect of him the extreme labor involved in the preparation of 
the financial statements necessary for the information of the General 
Assembly, without assistance. 

VISIT1N(J AGENCY. 

In Massachusetts and some other states, the board of charities is 
allowed to employ a visiting agent, whose duty it is to go to the 
places from which the inmates of state charitable institutions come, 
and to make an independent investigation and inquiry as to their 
condition and circumstances and the necessitv for state aid in their 
case ; also to find homes in private families, as far as may be desirable 
or possible, for destitute and homeless children who are beneficiaries of 
the state. It is plain that home life is crdinarily better for a child 
than the best form of institution life can be; and that wherever the 
state, having a child under its care, can find a suitable home for that 
child, it would be wise policy to enlist the interest of a private family 
in its maintenance, nurture and education, thus relieving the state 
treasury of a burden, and promoting the future welfare of the child so 
cared for. We do not ask for the employment of such agent ; but if 
allowed to employ a clerk, and such legislation is adopted as will au- 
thorize the use of such clerk, or of the secretary of the board, as a 
visiting agent, in cases where special visitation is necessary, we might 
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save the state expense and arrive at a surer basis for our conclusions 
as to the necessity for state aid in special cases. 

APPROERIA.TIONS NEEDED. 

The amount of appropriation necessary in our judgment for the 
next two years, to enable us properly to do the work entrusted to us, 
will be seven thousand, five hundred or eight thousand dollars a 
year, and we ask that the appropriation be increased sufficiently to 
allow the employment of a clerk, as suggested, and of the continued 
visitation of county jails and alms-houses, under the authority of the 
board; also of making such special investigations as to the necessity 
for relief in individual instances as mav be desirable. 

CONCLUSION. 

In concluding this report, we desire to acknowledge gratefully the 
confidence, interest and support received by us, in our work, from your 
Excellency. We have aimed to merit confidence, by the exercise of an 
unbiassed judgment and a strict devotion to the interest of the public; 
but it has been not the less gratifying to us to feel that our motives have 
been understood and our labors appreciated. We trust that we may 
be able to render such service to the General Assembly as they desire; 
to furnish them all needed information, but in noway to impede their 
free and deliberate action, in accordance with their own convictions of 
right and of duty. 
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APPENDIX I. 



CENTENNIAL HISTORY OF CHARITABLE LEGISLATION 

IN THE STATE OF ILLINOIS. 



PAUPERISM. 

In the year 1818, the state of Illinois was admitted, \>y joint resolu- 
tion of Congress, into the Union. The number of white inhabitants, 
at that early day, was about fifty thousand ; and they were organized 
into fifteen counties, namely : Bond, Crawford, Edwards, Franklin, Gal- 
latin, Jackson, Johnson, Madison, Monroe, Pope, Randolph, St. Clair, 
Union, Washington, and White. The population of the state was 
principally along the lines of the Mississippi river, south of St. Louis, 
and of the Wabash and Ohio, south of Vincennes, thus illustrating the 
general principle of emigratioi^ that population follows the natural 
or artificial lines of communication, which were, in the early settle- 
ment of the western territory, water courses, but now are railroads. 
The territorial history of pauperism, prior to the year 1819, is neces- 
sarily meagre and uninteresting. In 1819, the First General Assembly 
of Illinois enacted its first statutes, among which was one for the re- 
lief of the poor; and with this we begin our history. 

This statute, which is too long to quote, exhibits a spirit of intoler- 
ance of pauperism, either borrowed from legislation elsewhere, or born 
of necessity and designed for self-protection on the part of a commun- 
ity too poor to bear any additional burden. It provides for the ap- 
pointment, by the county commissioners of each county, of two sub- 
stantial inhabitants of every township within their respective juris- 
dictions, to be overseers of the poor of such township. In the third 
section of the act, it is made the duty of the overseers of the poor in 
each and every tow^nship 

"Yearly and every year, to cause al) poor persons, who have, or shall 
become a public charge, to be farmed out at public vendue or outcry, to- 
wit : On the first Monday in May, yearly and every year, at some pub- 
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lie place in each township in the several counties in this state, re- 
spectively to the person or persons, who shall appear to be the lowest 
bidder or bidders, having giving ten days previous notice of such sale, 
in at least three of the most public places in their respective town- 
ships, which notices shall set forth the name and age, as near as may 
be, of each person to be farmed out as aforesaid." 

The successful bidders are in the act entitled '^farmers of the poor/' 
and are authorized to keep all poor persons under their charge at 
moderate labor, but in case of failure to provide the common neces- 
saries of life, or of any ill-treatment of their charge, on complaint and 
proof made to the overseers, the overseers are empowered to withhold 
any part of the compensation agreed upon, not exceeding one-half. 
Pauper children are ordered to be bound out, during their minority, 
as apprentices. The overseers are forbidden to enter the name of any 
person "on their books" without an order from two justices of the 
peace. In the tenth section, an attempt is made to secure a complete 
registration of paupers, by townships. The funds for their support 
are raised by special tax, the levy by the county commissioners to be 
equal to the amount of the several sums for which the poor of the 
several townships in each county shall have been sold. But gifts or 
devices of moneys or other property, by private persons, to or for the 
benefit of the poor of any township, to an amount not exceeding in 
the whole the yearly value of twelve hundred dollars, are made legal, 
and the overseers in each township are constituted a perpetual body 
corporate and politic for the purpose of receiving, holding and admin- 
istering such gifts or bequests. 

The act then defines what constitutes a legal settlement, and en- 
titles its possessor to public relief in case of necessity. 

"If any person who shall come to inhabit in any county or place 
within this state, shall, for himself, and on his own account, execute 
an}^ public oflBce, being legally placed therein in the said county or 
place, during one whole year; or, if any person shall be charged with, 
and pa}^ his or her share of the public tax or levy of such county, for 
two years successively, or if any person shall, really and bona fide, 
take a lease of any lands, or tenements in said county or place, of the 
yearly value of twenty-five dollars, and shall dwell in or on the same 
for one whole year, and pay the said rent, or shall become seized of any 
freehold estate, or any lands or tenements in said county or place, and 
shall dwell in or upon the same for one whole year, such person in 
any of these cases, shall be adjudged and deemed to gain a legal settle- 
ment in the county and place, where such person shall so execute an 
office, be charged with and pay taxes, take such lease or own any such 
freehold estate, and dwelling therein as aforesaid. Every indentured 
servant legally brought into this state, shall obtain a legal settlement 
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in the county or place, in which such servant shall have first served, 
with his or her master or mistress, the space of sixty days, and if 
afterwards such servant shall duly serve in any other place for the 
space of six months, such servant shall obtain a legal settlement in 
the county or place, where such service was last performed, either 
with his or her first master or mistress, or on assignment. Every 
married woman shall be deemed during coverture, and after her hus- 
band's death, to be legally settled in the place where he last legally 
settled, but if he shall have no legal settlement, then she shall be 
deemed, whether he is living or dead, to be legally settled in the place 
where she was legally settled before the marriage." 

Without undertaking to furnish a complete abstract of this act, 
which is in many respects crude, as law^s are apt to be in new coun- 
tries, where men of divers antecedents and not yet familiar with their 
new relations (to say nothing of the absence of any general high edu- 
cation or culture in such communities) come together and are com- 
pelled to borrow or invent statutes but poorly adapted to the wants of 
their time and place, it will be sufficient to call attention to one or 
two other provisions of a seemingly harsh character. Not only is the 
right of removal of paupers without settlement to the places whence 
they came vigorously ins'sted upon, but severe penalties are inflicted 
upon private persons, charitably disposed, who extend assistance to 
destitute strangers, without duly notifying the overseers, in order that 
such strangers may be immediately removed. In case of the protracted 
illness or death of a stranger thus entertained, the imprudent indi- 
vidual whose kindly feelings overmastered his sense of obligation to 
the law must, at his own cost, defray all the expenses of such sickness 
and burial, provided the pauper was too ill to bear removal, and this 
expense may be collected by the supervisors by process of distraint, or 
in default of his ability to meet it by the sale of all his goods, he may 
then be committed to prison, ^'there to remain without bail or main- 
prize until he or they shall have paid the same, or until he or they 
shall be discharged by due course of law." 

The statute of which the foregoing is a condensed summary w-as re- 
pealed in the yeo.r 1827, but constituted the seed of that magnificent 
S3^stem of public charity, the boast of the state of Illinois in this cen- 
tennial year, which, though faulty and incomplete in many particu- 
lars, has yet not been surpassed in liberality of aim and spirit by that 
of anv state in the Union. 

In 1821, the legislature made provisions for the case of sick persons 
non-residents, or other persons not paupers, but destitute, for their 
burial, in case of their death, by the overseers of the poor, at the ex- 
pense of the several counties in which they might be overtaken by 
disease. 
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In 1827, as has been just said, the pauper act was materially modi- 
fied. The act of that year dispenses entirely with township overseers, 
repeals all former provisions respecting settlement, and leaves the 
matter of the relief of suffering occasioned by poverty entirely to the 
discretion of the several boards of county commissioners, who are 
authorized to grant relief to any person not capable of earning a live- 
lihood and devoid of relatives of sufficient ability to maintain such a 
one, and the commissioners "may either make contracts for the neces- 
sary maintenance of the poor, or appoint such agents as they may 
deem necessary, to oversee and provide for the same." They are era- 
powered to bind out paupers under legal age, as apprentices, and per- 
sons receiving the services of such apprentice are required "to furnish 

said apprentice with comfortable board, lodging, washing and clothing 
and with so much schooling and compensation as shall be dv^emed 
right." 

From this time forward, the word "settlement" does not again occur 
in any statute relating to paupers, and the question, which, for some of 
the older states, is of such importance, has never occasioned any prac- 
tical difficulty in the poor-law administration of Illinois. 

No further change of consequence occurs in the law, until the year 
1833, when it was enacted that before extending relief, the commis- 
sioners should obtain from the applicant satisfactory evidence that he, 
she or they, have resided in the county for twelvemonths immediately 
preceding the day upon which such application is made. In case of 
failure to furnish the required proof, the applicant may be removed 
from the county to his former place of residence, or he may be notified 
to remove himself, and after service of such notice as aforesaid, no 
pauper or paupers shall be entitled to such relief from such county, 
any law or custom to the contrary notwithstanding. In this year also, 
county workhouses for paupers were for the first time authorized; and 
a fine of one hundred dollars is imposed upon every p(jrson who shall 
knowingly bring or leave any pauper or paupers in any county in this 
state wherein such pauper is not lawfully settled. 

In 1839, the pauper system of the state underwent a radical change. 
It will be remembered that the charge of the poor was originally en- 
trusted to township overseers, then to the county commissioners. We 
now see it vested exclusively in the justices of the peace in each jus- 
tice's district, in conjunction with such person as may be appointed 
by the county commissioners' court in the several counties. A further 
advance in the charitable spirit of the law is exhibited in the second 
section of the act of 1839, which makes it the duty of the justices diligently 
to inquire after diW. QMch. persons as are unable to earn a livelihood in 
consequence of any bodily infirmity, idiocy, lunacy, or other unavoid- 
able cause, and to provide for them the necessary comforts of life, by 
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confiding the care of such poor person or persons to some moral and 
discreet householder or householders, in the district, of sufficient 
ability to provide for them. Nothing is said about a lowest bidder. It 
is further made the duty of the commissioners to make such appropri- 
ations as will justify the person having the custody of any poor person 
in affording to him, or her, suitable clothing and comforts. But the 
act proceeds to authorize them to take to the county, by grant, devise 
or purchase, ar y tract of land, not exceeding six hundred and forty 
acres, and to erect, thereon, a poor-house, provided that the special tax 
for this purpose, in any one year, shall not exceed one-fourth of one 
per cent.; and whenever a poor-house is established, in any county, the 
authority conferred upon the overseers of the poor, shall cease; but the 
county commissioners may grant out-door relief, at their discretion, in 
special cases. The act of 1833 is continued in force, but the time of 
residence, in any county, necessary to entitle a poor person to county 
relief, is reduced to six, instead of twelve months. At the next session 
of the General Assembly, in 1841, 'the time of residence was still further 
reduced to thirty days. 

In 1843, in an act specially designed for Jersey county, but made 
applicable to all the counties of the state, the cost of the poor-house 
and farm attached, is limited to twenty-five hundred dollars. 

The next important legislation affecting the rights and interests of 
the pauper class in this state, was the act of 1840, to provide for town- 
ship organization. The general reader, not a citizen of this state, 
may not be aware that there exist, side by side, in Illinois, two separ- 
ate systems of county organization, as the people of the various coun- 
ties may elect, the one derived from Virginia, (of which state the 
present state of Illinois was once a county), and the other from New 
England, which has furnished so large a proportion of the population 
of Illinois, especially in the northern counties. The tendency of mi- 
grating populations to follow parallels of latitude, or more accurately 
speaking, to follow the isothermal lines of corresponding average 
temperature, is too well known to need illustration, but finds abund- 
ant illustration in all our western states and territories, where it may 
be said generally that the emigrants from any two eastern states who 
remove to any one of the western states, preserve the same geograph- 
ical relation to one another, north and south, as they did in the east. 
Thus the northern portion of Illinois is settled by citizens of New 
England and New York; the centre by Pennsylvanians, Virginians 
and Kentuckians; the south by Tennesseeans and North ('arolinians, 
and their descendants. The operation of the same law of migration 
may be traced in any western state, north or south. Until the adop- 
tion of the constitution of 1848, all the then existing counties were 
organized as in Virginia, their affairs being administered by a county 
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court. But in 1848, when the settlers from New York and New 
England had largely increased in number, the convention adopted a 
section declaring that the general assembly shall provide, by a gen- 
eral law, for a township organization, under which any county may 
organize whenever a majority of the voters of such county, at any 
general election, shall so determine. In 1849, the first act relating to 
township organization in Illinois, in accordance with the new consti- 
tution, received the sanction of the governor. The statutes regulating 
this subject have undergone repeated and material modification, since 
then, and the number of counties in favor of the New England system 
has steadily increased, as is shown by the following table, which ex- 
hibits the names of the counties adopting township organization each 
year, and the majority in its favor, from 1849 to 1876, so far as can be 
ascertained from the records in the various departments of state. 

1849. 

Adams l,291iLaSalle 2,521 

Boone l,134;L€e 357 

Bureau 784'Mar8hall 405 

Carroll 253!McHeiiry 1,923 

Cook 3,349!0gle 984 

DeKalb 754|Peoria 2,126 

DuPage 772iPike 1,246 

Fulton 2,108 Stephenson 874 

Grundy 306 Tazewell 252 

Hancock 694iWill 1,407 

Kane I Winnebago 1,612 

Kendall i 

Lake , i,689| Total number counties 25 

1850. 

Vermilion 487 

1851. 
Whiteside 232 

1852. 

Jo Daviess l,a38'Stark 270 

Knox 2,064,' 

1853. 

Brown ISchuyler 519 

Kankakee 4571 Warren 

Mercer 523, 

1854. 

Clark I Woodford 



1855. 

Iroquois 112'Putnam. 

Lawrence 3011 



1856. 

Henry Rock Island 2,167 

McDonough 1,650 

1857. 

Edgar 'McLean 1,0*23 

Li>ingston 696, 

1858. 

DeWitt 1,116 1 Richland 462 
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1859. 



Champaign 822 

Coles AUS 

Fayette 593 

Ford ^ 1,389 

Jasper 228 



Logan 775 

Macon 999 

Piatt 276. 

Shelby 911 

Wayne 811 



1860. 

Cumberland 701 Sangamon 86^ 

Effingham 399 

1861. 
Clay 401 1 Mason 17a 

1865. 
Christian GM 

1866. 
Moultrie 219 

1867. 
Crawford 686 | Douglas 324 

1869. 
Jefferson 697 

1870. 

Macoupin 1,307 

1871. 

Franklin 4571 White ifc"4 

Jackson 1,367| 

• 1872.. 

Johnson | Montgomery 1,201 

1873. 

Clinton 389 | Marion 835 

1875. 

Greene 25 | Madison 2,108 

Since the adoption of township organization by many of the coun- 
ties, special laws have been enacted from time to time for the benefit 
of several of them, authorizing or requiring the counties named to 
provide for the support of paupers by the towns, at their own expense^ 
and relieving the county treasury from all charges on their account. 
The counties for which such special legislation has been had, are 
Brown, Bureau, Cumberland, DeKalb, DuPage, Henry, Kane, Kanka- 
kee, Kendall, Knox, Lake, Lee, McHenry, Ogle, Stephenson, Tazewell,, 
and Will-^17, or one-sixth of the whole number in the state, and 
nearly all of them in the northern end of it. In the majority of in- 
stances, the question of township support is required to be submitted 
to the popular vote in the county concerned ; but in some counties 
(Brown, Kankakee and Tazewell) the law itself changes the mode of 
support, and in others (Knox, Lee and Ogle) the question is left to the 
decision of a majority of the county supervisors. Thirty days is the 
time commonly prescribed to gain a residence in any town, but in 
Stephenson county it is six months; and in other counties again,. 
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(Brown, Cumberland, Knox, J^ee and Ogle), the law is silent as to this 
point. The electors of the several towns in DeKalb and Kendall coun- 
ties are given power to prescribe any rules and regulations for the sup- 
port of paupers, which they may deem expedient. The Brown county 
statute (Pr. L. 1857, 1369) seems to be a solecism, as it provides that 
paupers "shall be supported by" the townships, but that **the bills 
shall be paid by" the county. Ordinarily, the provisions of the gene- 
ral statute as to the equitable inter-relations between counties, and 
the introduction into any county of paupers from other counties or 
states, are made applicable to towns, in counties adopting township 
support. 

Notwithstanding the legislation just referred to, there are but four 
counties in the state in which the spirit of the statute is practically 
enforced, viz., DuPage, Kankakee, Kendall, and McHenry. All the 
others named have now county farms with alms-houses, though in a 
few of them, the towns reimburse the county for the cost of support- 
ing the town paupers. 

In the year 1854, the legislature grappled with the important ques- 
tion of minor children who are paupers, and authorized the overseers 
of the poor, with the consent of the judge of the county court, to in- 
denture such children to suitable masters, at the same time requiring 
the overseers to inquire into the treatment of all children indentured, 
by themselves or by their predecessors in office, and to defend them 
from all cruelty, neglect or breach of contract on the part of their 
masters. 

In 1855, the sale of county, farms by boards of supervisors was au- 
thorized, and all previous sales confirmed. 

Nt) further modification of the general pauper law appears on the 
statute books until the year 1871, sixteen years later, when township 
support of paupers in counties which have voted for such support and 
have acted in good faith for the term of five years under the authority 
of said vote, is made legal, any informality in the election or record 
thereof to the contrary notwithstanding. This is of oourscj local and 
limited in effect and scarcely worthy of mention. 

But in 1872, for the first time, a foundling act went into operation, 
of more importance, defining what constitutes abandonment of an 
infant by his parents, and providing that when any abandoned child, 
under the age of one year, shall be taken and cared for by any charit- 
able institution in this state, incorporated or otherwise, its parents 
shall thenceforth lose all their right, control and authority over such 
child, and such control shall thereupon become vested in said institu- 
tion. At this session of the General Assembly, also, the cost of the 
relief and burial of persons injured by corporations, in the prosecution 
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of their business, or by accident, is assessed against such corporations 
and may be recovered by the counties in a suit-at-law. 

In the revision of the statutes, in 1874, the laws whose history and 
spirit have beeii thus briefly sketched, were consolidated into a single 
act, without material change. Thirty days in a town or county gives 
a pauper a residence therein. All paupers are supported first by their 
relatives, and if their relatives are 'not of suflicient ability, then by 
the county, or by the town, as the case may be, but each county adopts 
one system or the other, and no county which has not now the system 
of township support can hereafter adopt it, while those counties which 
have it may abandon it by a formal vote, at any time. In counties 
with township organization, the supervisors are ex officio overseers of 
the poor; but in counties with county organization, the county court 
designates some justice of the peace, or other suitable person in each 
precinct to act in this capacity. The county boards may establish 
and maintain county farms and alms-houses, provided that they shall 
not expend over three thousand dollars for the farm and house- with- 
out a two-thirds majority vote of all the board. In counties without 
a county alms-house, the overseers of the poor commit the care of the 
paupers under their charge to " some moral and discreet householder 
in the town or precinct," and make a written contract with him. 
Temporary relief may be granted, subject to such limitations as may 
be prescribed by the county board. A strict registration and return 
of .paupers is required, but only to the count v clerk, not to any state 
official. No provision is made for transient paupers or " tramps," ex- 
cept in case of their sickness and death. In life, they are supposed 
perpetually to move* on. Vagabonds and idle persons who go about 
begging may, under the criminal law, be committed to jail for a term 
not exceeding six months, or to the county work-house, or house of 
correction if such there be ; but as there are no work-houses and no 
remunerative or other employment in the county jails, this provision 
is a dead letter. 

The experience of mankind has proved that it is not legal systems 
alone which reveal the life of a community, but it is rather the method 
of administration of the law which it concerns us to know, in order 
to judge of the real civilization of a state. In Illinois, there are com- 
paratively few paupers to claim support. The soil is so productive, 
the settlement so recent, the population so difi*usedover a large extent 
of territory, and the wealth of its citizens so subdivided, that the cen- 
sus of 1870 shows a population of 2,539,891 ; a total estimated valuation 
of 62,121,680,579, (equivalent to $835 00 for each man, woman and child 
in the state), and the total number of paupers reported, June 1st, is 
only 2,363, or for the entire year, 6,054. 

The comparative lightness of the burden to be borne makes it 
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comparatively easy to carry, though in some counties, such as Cook, 
(in which is the city of Chicago), St. Clair, (opposite the city of St. 
Louis), and Alexander (at the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers), the number both of paupers and criminals is greater relative- 
ly than in other counties not similarly situated ; and these coun- 
ties have each to employ an agent to attend to the business of reliev- 
ing the poor and preventing the undue influx of paupers. The county 
of Alexander, which is small in population and wealth, was indeed at 
one term of the General Assembly (1869) relieved entirely from the 
state tax for two years, on this account. But the total cost of in-door 
and out-door relief, by towns and counties, in 1870, was estimated by 
the State Commissioners of Public Charities at only about $750,000, or 
three-quarters of a million dollars, while the population of the state 
was two and a half million souls. 

Of the one hundred and two counties of the state, nearlv all have 
county farms and buildings for th^ care of the poor. The farms vary 
in size from one acre (Effingham) to six hundred and forty acres, or 
one sqjfcre mile (Montgomery). The ordinary size is one hundred 
and s^m^ acres, which is a quarter section. The buildings erected (or 
bought with the land) are of every description, from a rude log cabin, 
by the w^ay of the country farm-house of frame or brick, to large, well- 
planned and organized institutions comparing not unfavorably with 
those erected by the state. The best of them have a centre building 
with wings, are heated by steam, properly ventilated, and furnished 
with nearly all the modern appliances for handling easily large bodies 
of dependent persons. These are generally fitted up with special 
apartments for the insane, resembling but inferior to those in the or- 
dinary insane hospitals of this country. Receptacles for the insane 
are common in all our larger alms-houses, but for the most part they 
are utterly unfit for their purpose, as they only serve to hold the pa- 
tient in restraint, without proper oversight, diet, medical care, asso- 
ciation, amusement, or even ordinary physical comfort. Some of them 
are filthy in the extreme, #old, cheerless and cruel. The policy adopt- 
ed by the state is to do away with them altogether, by making better 
provision and enough of it, at the expense of the state, without cost 
to the counties, except for clothing. 

The inmates of our alms-houses who are not insane or idiotic are, 
with few exceptions, disabled and incapacitated for labor, either 
through disease, accident, infancy or old age. Their condition in the 
various counties differs greatly, partly owing to the difference of com- 
munities in intelligence and cultivation ; partly on account of the dif- 
ference between counties, both in wealth and in the spirit of humani- 
ty ; partly because of the greater or less number of paupers aggregated 
together, and the varying character of the keepers into whose hands 
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they are entrusted. Their discomfort is for the most part largely in- 
evitable, and arises from their enfeebled and suffering physical state, 
their friendlessness, their intellectual and moral degradation, the men- 
tal distrustr occasioned by severe poverty, and also from the lack of 
many physical comforts, which it is considered impracticable or im- 
politic to furnish them. They who have had much to do with the 
hopelessly poor know that ihey cannot ordinarily be satisfied, but are 
like Job's seven daughters ef the horse-leech, whose cry is give ! give ! 
continually ; and we need not be surprised if the mental reaction 
against their characteristic envy and greed often breeds in keepers an 
indifference or dislike not consistent with the highest charity. The 
abuses which exist in some of the counties of the state, with reference 
to the treatment of paupers, gr^w out of an unwillingness on the part 
of the county authorities to do for them any more than cannot be 
avoided, or to impose upon the people any heavier burden of taxation 
on their account. It may be that of-en, or at least sometimes, this 
seeming indifference is really ignorance of the principles which lie at 
the foundation of an enlightened system of public relief.. Incompe- 
tent persons are too often placed in charge of the county farms ; the 
farms and the paupers attached to them are sometimes sold to the 
highest (or lowest) bidder, who purchases his place as keeper, ihat he 
may enrich himself if possible at the expense of those who are too 
helpless to struggle against his avarice ; the lowest bidder is employed 
as county physician, and the compensation allowed him would not in 
son^e counties pay for the medicines really required ; the buildings 
erected are unfit and inadequate; but slight attempt is made at classi- 
fication of inmates ; the common decencies of life are often grossly 
violated ; as to intellectual or moral culture, it is wholly lacking ; the 
fears of the keeper lead not infrequently to the gros.sest cruelty j^rac- 
ticed upon the insane ; and in this atmosphere, children are begotten 
and nurtured — sometimes until they arrive at maturity, or longer. 

This is a dark picture, but it is relieved by many instances of a con- 
trary nature. A very great improvement in the alms-houses is man- 
ifest within the past six years; and so far as neatness, discipline, and 
thorough medical care can go, some of them are almost or quite model 
institutions. 

The policy of the majority of counties, with respect to out door re- 
lief, is to reduce it in amount as much as as possible, and it has been 
generally observed in counties which have erected a suitable alms- 
house, that the cost of the county poor has immediately and sensibly 
diminished. It has, however, proved impossible to require all who 
need temporary aid to go to the county poor-farm to receive it. Such 
a rule is both inhuman and unwise, for temporary assistance may save 
a family from remediless pauperism, and the overseers of the poor per- 
Vol. II— 7 
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ceive this. But the rule requiring paupers in general to report at the 
alms-house, deters many from applying for aid and stimulates them to 
renewed effort to secure their own living, while it is a convenient plea 
for refusing to help those who are not really so needy as they imagine 
themselves to be. 

The must perplexing problem in the treatment of pauperism in 
this, as in other states, is the best method of dealing with what are 
now known as "tramps," who circulate around the country, begging 
from private persons, obtaining temporary aid from public relief 
funds, passing from one'county to another on foot or by railway, and 
in many instances committing acts of theft or such other crimes as 
opportunity and their criminal impulses may suggest. The gro^vth 
of this class of paupers is due in part to the depressed condition of 
the finances of the country and the consequently large number ol 
persons out of employment. There can be no question that many so- 
called tramps are honest men who have been unfortunate and are 
seeking work. But these are a minority of the entire body. The life 
itself is exceedingly demoralizing, tending as it does to obliterate eve r^'- 
vestige of self-respect in those who follow it, and the, practice should 
be fought by severe legislative enactments, rigidly enforced. But the 
growth of the evil is fostered by the indolent habits of our people in 
the matter of granting aid indiscriminately and on impulse, without 
reflection, to strangers, and the ease with which overseers of the poor 
give or obtain transportation for such characters, as a good and cheap 
riddance of them, for the time being, at least. Indeed, the most dis- 
couraging fact to a humane mind, and one which retards all endeavors 
to improve the condition of paupers, is that pauperism grows by what 
it feeds on ; and a severity repugnant to the better natural instincts 
of the heart is in practice the only efifectual means of reducing pau- 
perism to a minimum. The old Mosaic law is founded on a deep ap- 
preciation of human nature — If any man will not work, neither let 
him eat. But the distinction between those who will not work and 
those who cannot, should be constantly borne in mind. For those who 
cannot, the most efficient and thorough relief consistent with the 
means at our command, is in the end the cheapest and the best. The 
most sensible restriction upon charity is not upon the cost, but upon 
the objects of relief. 

THE STATE INSTITUTIONS. 

The state institutions of Illinois, for the relief of special classes of 
unfortunates, such as the insane and the blind, for instance, offer a 
striking contrast to the majority of those maintained, after a slipshod 
fashion, by the counties. Probably no state in the Union has more 
reason to be proud of her public charities; although in older com- 
munities the number of such institutions and of their inmates is 
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necessarily greater. From an obscure beginning, the state institutions 



^^^ have developed into a highly organized system, and in fact, though 
. f* not in name, constitute a department of the state government. 

^ If the state penitentiary, at Joliet, and' the state industrial and 

normal universities, at Normal, Champaign and Carbondale, are in- 

' eluded, Illinois owns and maintains thirteen establishments designed 

, for the promotion of the intelligence, security and comfort of her pop- 
ulation. But over the universities, the commissioners of public 
charities have no jurisdiction, and of the penitentiary the writer can- 
not authoritatively speak. The institutions whose origin and growth 
we are about to trrcfe, are nine in number, as follows : — 

For the deaf and dumb, established in 1839 ; the central hospital 
for the insane, in 1847; for the blind, in 1849 ; for feeble-minded chil- 
dren, in 1865; for the orphan children of deceased soldiers, in 1865; 
the state reform school, in 1867 ; the northern and the southern hos- 
pitals for the insane, in 1869 ; and the eye and ear infirmary, founded 
in 1858, chartered in 1865, and adopted by the state in 1871. 

The official titles of these institutions, as defined by law, at present, 

are: — 

Charitable. 

The Illinois Central Hospital for the Insane, at Jacksonville. 
The Illinois Northern Hospital for the Insane, at Elgin. 
The Illinois Southern Hospital for the Insane, at Anna. 
The Illinois Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, 
at Jacksonville. 

The Illinois Institution for the Education of the Blind, at Jackson- 
ville. 

The Illinois Asylum for Feeble-minded Children, at Lincoln. 

The Illinois Soldiers' Orphans' Home, at Normal. 

The Illinois Charitable Eve and Ear Infirmarv, at Chicasjo. 

Correctional. 
The Illinois State Reform School, at Pontiac. 
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THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

* 

The first-class of unfortunates to attract the attention of the legis- 
lature were the deaf mutes. The act establishing the "Illinois Asy- 
lum for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb" was approved by the 
governor, Thomas Carlin, February 23d, 1839. The site of the asylum 
was dejSned in the act to be within four miles of Jacksonville; the 
number of directors was fixed at not exceeding nineteen, with power 
in the board to fill vacancies; their individual property was bound for 
the faithful expenditure of all moneys appropriated for the purposes 
provided for in the act; the object of the institution was declared to 
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be "to promote, by all proper and feasible means, the intellectual, 
moral and physical culture of that unfortunate portion of the com- 
munity who, by the mysterious dispensations of Providence, have been 
born, or by disease become deaf, and, of course, dumb, and by a judi- 
cious and well adapted course of education, to reclaim them from their 
lonelv and cheerless condition, restore them to the ranks of their 
species, and fit them for the discharge of the social and domestic 
duties of life ;" and provision was made for the gratuitous board and 
tuition (so far as the funds of the institution would admit) of indi- 
gent deaf mutes, on the certificate of any two justices of the peace in 
the county in which such pupils reside. In aid of the funds of the 
asylum, the auditor of state was required, annually, before making an 
apportionment and distribution of the interest upon the school, col- 
lege and seminary fund among the several counties, to pay over to the 
directors, out of said interest, a sum not exceeding one quarter of one 
per cent, upon the whole amount of said school, college and seminary 
fund. The fund^referred to w^as donated to the state of Illinois by 
congress, in the organic enabling act of 1818, and consists of three 
per cent, of the net proceeds of the public lands in said state sold by 
congress from and after January 1st, 1819, together with the entire 
proceeds of the sale of thirty-six sections, or one entire township, in. 
addition to the sixteenth section in each congressional township, 
known as the seminary lands. This fund was invested by the legisla- 
ture, in 1835-7, in the state debt, and the interest, at six per cent., set 
apart forever for the uses contemplated in the enabling act. It 
amounts, in round numbers, to nearly $825,000. The "asylum," the 
title of which was altered in 1849 to "institution," received from this 
source a little over eighty thousand dollars^ prior to the year 1873, 
when the whole of the interest on said fund was made payable to the 
state normal university, at Normal. 

The legislature reserved to itself the right to alter or amend the act 
of corporation, and has materially modified the plan of organization, 
in the last thirty-five years. 

The original board of directors organized on the 29th June, 1830, by 
the election of Governor Joseph Duncan, Carlin's predecessor, presi- 
dent of the board, and Samuel D. Lockwood, who had been attorney 
general, secretary of state, and associate justice of the supreme court, 
the vice-president. A portion of the original site, which Avas pur- 
chased by the citizens of Jacksonville and given to the institution, 
^.;: was bought of Judge Lockwood, who subsequently, in 1849 anJ 1851, 
sold it twenty acres more. 

The directors seem to have taken no decisive steps in the matter of 
the organization until Februar}'', 1842, when the citizens of Jackson- 
ville agreed to pay nine hundred and seventy-nine dollars and fifty 
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cents to the treasurer of the board, to be applied to the purchase of a 
lot of land to be selected by the donors, on which to place the asylum. 
In April, 1842, the board agreed to erect "a brick building, with stone 
foundation, eighty-six feet long, fifty feet wide, three stories and an 
attic in heieht, divided into thirty-two rooms, so arranged that most of 
them may be subdivided by sliding or folding doors." The contractor 
succeeded in e;etting the building under cover in June, 1843, when he 
retired from his contract. A new contract was made in August, and 
in the summer of 1845, the eight rooms on the first floor of the build- 
ing were finished, which, it was thought, "would be sufficient in the 
commencement of operations." A joint committee of the two houses 
of the general assembly report that the original plan contemplated 
eight apartments on each of the four floors, each twenty feet long by 
sixteen feet wide, but that the partitions had not yet been com- 
pleted in the upper stories, and but little plastering had been done. 
So slowly did the work proceed, that it was not until 1849, that the 
original building, afterward called the south wing, was completed, at a 
cost not ascertained, but supposed to be about twenty-five thousand 
dollars, which it had taken seven years to expend. And this was only 
thirty years ago ! To complete the history of the buildings in a single 
paragraph, the erection of the centre was commenced in 1849 and 
completed in 1852; but in 1853, a board of architects having pro- 
nounced the front walls unsafe, they were taken down and rebuilt. 
The north wing was begun in 1853 and completed in 1857. In 1857 
and 1858, steam-heating apparatus was introduced into the centre 
building and north wing, connection made with the Jacksonville gas 
works, and the rear building and smoke stack erected. An old build- 
ing, formerly used as a laundry and bath house, was at this time torn 
away. Extensive alterations and repairs in the heating apparatus 
were made in 1865. 

In 1871, the south wing was declared by a commission of architects 
to be unsafe, and it was wholly torn down and renewed. The new 
dining-room and boiler-house were built in 1873 ; and the new school- 
house was begun at the same time, but in consequence of its cost hav- 
ing exceeded the original appropriation, it was not occupied until 
1876. In 1875, the rear walls of the centre building were declared un- 
safe, and they were also rebuilt. The money expended, to date, from 
all funds, for land, building, rebuilding, improvements and repairs, 
cannot be much if any short of three hundred thousand dollars. It is 
now thought that the addition of new work-shops, in place of the old 
ones, which are wholly inadequate and out of date, will complete the 
work of building for some years to come. 

To return to the early history of the institution, the directors in 
1845 employed as principal Mr. Thomas Officer, of Columbus, Ohio, 
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(who had been engaged for the five preceding years as a teacher in the 
Ohio Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb) at an annual salary of eight 
hundred dollars. He arrived in Jacksonville in October, 1845, and the 
school was opened on the 26th January, 1846. Mr. Officer retained 
the position of principal for about ten years, and was succeeded by 
the present superintendent, Mr. Philip G. Gillett. 

The first term opened with four pupils and closed with but nine. 
The publication of notices in the newspapers, and even the personal 
efforts of Mr. Officer, previous to the opening, had resulted in the dis- 
covery of only twelve mutes whose parents were willing to bring them 
to the institution. The deep snow and the severe cold which foUow^ed, 
together with the want of railroad communication, and the very bad 
condition of the wagon roads, were the supposed causes which preven- 
ted the other three pupils from appearing. During the three months' 
vacation, in the summer of 1846, Mr. Officer traveled extensively 
through the northern portion of the state, searching for mutes and 
explaining the object, terms and provisions of the institution. The 
result of his tour was the employment of an assistant teacher, Mr. 
Thomas H. Dunlap, of Knox county, at a salary of two hundred and 
fifty dollars, and large expectations of an increase in the number of 
pupils, which were, however, doomed to disappointment, as but five 
new pupils entered at the opening of the term ; but by its close, the 
whole number had increased to nineteen. The attendance gradually 
and rapidly grew to thirty-eight, then to sixty, seventy-seven, ninety- 
five, one hundred and nine, then decreased to ninety-nine. The decrease 
was more apparent than real, for the reason that for several years, in- 
mates were received from Missouri, low^a and Wisconsin, until the 
establishment of similar institutions in those states obviated the 
necessity of a resort to that in Illinois. In 1^53, the principal tried 
an experiment, which brought the school prominently into notice. In 
company with seven pupils and the assistant instructors, he spent a 
considerable portion of the vacation in giving exhibitions in the more 
important cities and towns along the Mississippi river between Alton 
and Galena, and on the line of the C. & G. U. JR. R. These exhibitions 
served to aw&ken much interest on the part of the communities visited, 
and the same has been done on various occasions since. Before the 
development of the railroad and telegraph system and of the modern 
press, it was a task of much difficulty to awaken the public mind to 
the importance of the work of the institution, and in all the earlier 
published reports, as late as 1854, it was customary to print lists of 
names of all deaf-mutes in the state, with their residences, as far as 
ascertained, together with a request for further information from 
benevolently disposed individuals. So, by much pains, this great and 
noble charity has been built up, until the number now taught, at 
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Jacksonville, in a single term, is between three hundred and three 
hundred and fifty, and still growing steadily from year to year. 

With the increase of pupils there was of necessity an increase in 
the number of teachers. The biennial and annual catalogues show 
that there were, in addition to the principal, in 1846, one teacher; in 
1848, three ; in 1850, five ; the same in 1852 and 1854 ; in 1866, six ; 
iu 1858, eight ; in 1860, nine ; the same in 1862 ; in 1864, eleven ; in 
1866, only nine; in 1868, fourteen; in 1870, fifteen; the number re- 
mained the same until and including the year 1874^ but in 1876 it 
has increased to nineteen. 

The first female teacher was employed in 1856, and was regarded at 
the time as an experiment only. The institution has been fortunate 
in retaining its teachers for long terms of years, in most cases, vary- 
ing from three or four to ten, twelve, fifteen, eighteen, and in one 
case, tw^enty-eight, Mr. Selah Wait, a deaf-mute and the oldest teacher 
now in the school, having entered on his term of service in the year 
1848. Several of those who have left have gone to take higher posi- 
tions elsewhere, and two of them, Messrs. Jenkins and Brock, resigned 
because they had been chosen principals of like establishments in 
Kansas and Arkansas. 

With the advent of Mr. Philip G. Gillett, from Indiana, to the su- 
perin tendency, in 1857, the institution entered upon a new career of 
vigorous growth and expansion. His energetic spirit has driven the 
school, the public and even the legislature before him. When this 
has been impossible, he has sometimes gone in advance himself and 
waited for the rest to come up. 

As has been seen, the institution, at the outset, was expected to live 
on the interest of the school, college and seminary fund, and on the 
receipts from pay-pupils. The income from pupils practically 
amounted to very little. Sixty such are reported in 1847, who Avere 
charged eighty dolhijps a year for board, washing, fuel, lights, books 
and tuition. The receipts from pay-pupils in 1849^-50, two years, were 
only fifteen hundred and fifteen dollars; in 1851-2, two thousand, one 
hundred and eighty-four dollars and fifty cents ; in 1853-4, two thou- 
sand, one hundred and fifty-six dollars and sixty-five cents. These 
were from pupils outside of the state of Illinois, who paid one hund- 
red dollars a year each. The general assembly abolished the pay-list 
for Illinois as early as 1849. The interest on the school, college and 
seminary fund was less than three thousand dollars a year. From the 
beginning the legislature was compelled to make irregular and fitful 
appropriations for the support of the school, as well as for land and 
buildings. In 1851, a special fund was created for the education of 
deaf-mutes, consisting of one-sixth of a mill upon each dollar's worth 
of taxable property in the state, to be taken from the tax of two mills 
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on the dollar authorized to be assessed and collected for paying the or- 
dinary expenses of the government. This law was repealed in 1855, 
The total receipts from this fund, while it lasted, were about sixty-two 
thousand dollars. During Mr. Gillett's administration, the sole in- 
come, except the petty receipts from sales, etc., and for pupils' cloth- 
ing, has been f*om appropriations by the legislature, and these have 
been unremitting. Right noble has been the response made by the 
legislature to the appeal for aid, as is shown by the fact that from the 
year 1839 to the close of 1876, the date of the last biennial report, the 
receipts from the state amounted to one million, two hundred and 
thirty-six thousand dollars. The appropriations for current expenses' 
have risen, with the increase in the number of pupils and in the cost 
of living, from $20,000 per annum, in 1855, to $22,500, in 1857 ; $27,- 
000 in 1859; $28,500 in 1861; $45,000 in 1865; $56,250 in 1869; $58,- 
250 in 1871 ; $70,000 in 1873 ; and $75,000 in 1875. Part of the in- 
creased cost is undoubtedly due to the improvement in the comfort of 
the pupils and their better instruction than in former years. Draw- 
ing, for instance, is now taught to a large number, both ©f the boys 
and of the girls. Printing has been added to the list of industries 
taught. Since the year 1868, instruction has been given to certain 
selected pupils in articulation. But this subject deserves a separate 
paragraph. 

The reader need not be reminded that signs are the natural language 
of the deaf and dumb, who employ them as do hearing and speaking 
persons whose native tongues are dissimilar, when communication is 
necessary and no other mode of communication is practicable. But 
in the organized institutions for deaf-mutes, the sign-language has 
been developed artificially, and by common consent many conventional 
signs, more or less expressive, have come into general use for the 
representation of abstract ideas. These conventional signs are readily 
understood and appropriated by those to whom the sign-language is, as 
has been said, vernacular. But all written language is, to the congen- 
ital mute, as much a foreign tongue as Greek or Hebrew to an Anglo- 
Saxon ; nay, more so, for the language of signs knows neither number, 
case, tense, mood nor person, and is destitute of all or nearly all pre- 
positions or other particles. The education of the deaf-mute is there- 
fore two-fold. He has to master the elements of knowledge, and this 
he has to do in an unknown tongue which he is learning at the same 
time, but Avith how much labor one not initiated into the craft can 
scarcely imagine. An American or Englishman in France learns 
French unconsciously, as it were, as a child learns it, by hearing it 
constantly spoken around him and in his presence. The external 
world, to the mute, on the other hand, is a silent world, in which no 
hum of human voices ever breaks upon the dull ear. His acquisi- 
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tions in language are the result of the severest toil, on his own pp.rt 
and on the part of his teacher. He is deprived of the opportunity of 
correcting his own errors by other men's speech. His teachers can 
correct him only in part, for his errors in thought, unlike the ceaseless 
prattle of a child, are inaudible. Add to this that the order of col- 
location of words in the English language is not the natural order, 
and we may form some idea of the embarrassments under which even 
an intelligent mute suffers. How much worse is the case of the mute 
whose intellectual faculties are not acute ! If written language is 
thus difficult for him to acquire, what shall be said of the attempt to 
impart, to one who cannot hear, the art of expressing himself by the 
use of his vocal organs, of producing articulate sounds intelligible to 
others but which never reach his own ear ? So great is the daring, 
the ingenuity, the perseverance of man, that the method of accom- 
plishing a task seemingly so impossible is thoroughly understood, and 
has been practised for . centuries abroad, though not introduced into 
this country, at least on any large scale, until within the past few 
years. It is this achievement that we call instruction in articulation. 
Miss Trask, of the Illinois institution, one of the most accomplished 
teachers of articulation in the United States, has eloquently described 
the methods employed, in the following words : — 

"In teaching speech to the deaf, the eye and the sense of touch are chiefly employed, to enable 
the pupil to understand the difference between opening' the mouth to emit or draw a mute breath, 
and the utterance of a sound. This the pupil is soon made to nerceive by placing one hand upon 
his teacher's throat, and one upon his own, and causing him to feel with his own hand the vibra- 
tions in the trachea, which result from the sounding of the voice, and also to feel those emissions 
of breath which are caused by the production of certain sounds. The pupil having been encour- 
aged to utter a sound, is then taught to observe that the trembling motion felt when the sound is 
uttered, varies in degree or intensity, with the varying positions of the facial muscles, the muscles 
of the throat, and the emission of the breath, and he is prompted to imitate these variations. The 
names of the letters are not taught, but the powers. The letters of the alphabet are classified, and 
the labial, guttural, dental and nasal sounds, and those which are combinations of two or more of 
these, are taken in such order that the pupil may discern differences in their similarities. The con- 
sonants are classified so that the pupil may know whether a breathing is required, as in f, p, s, th, 
sh, or a murmuring, as in v, z, b, d, g, m, etc., care always being taken not to to call them by their 
ordinary alphabetical names. Each sound of the vowel a, is taught separately, till it is acquired, 
and so on with the other vowels. The letter h is the most easily taught ; this is done by breathing 
upon tlie pupil's hand, and teaching him to breathe upon it himself. When he can do that he has 
the power of the letter h, then the other letters are selected whose powers are easily learned. 

"After they have mastered the powers of all the letters, the combinations follow ; first, those 
in which consonants are placed before the vowels, then those in which they are placed after the vow- 
els, and simple words, which are pronounced by the combinations, although spelled differently ; 
at the same time simple sentences are taught in which these words occur. Every new word, 
every new sentence learned, seems like a new conquest, and makes them more eager to be able to 
express themselves in spoken language. Their intense desire to learn to speak, after it has once 
brought its fruits, insures all the attention which alone makes it possible to the teacher to instruct 
them. When they want to know or tell any particular thing, they look as though their souls were 
a blazing torch within them, which shows itself in their expressive eyes." 

But no words can describe what is indescribable. If an intelligent, 
sympathetic man desires a new sensation of admiring astonishment, 
let him visit the class-room of any institution for the deaf and dumb- 
in which articulation is 'successfully taught to deaf-mutes. A princi- 
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pal aid to the learner is a looking-glass in the pupil's hands, in which, 
after observing the movement of the teacher's vocal organs, he can 
discern, by reflection, the motions and appearance of his own. But 
the chief and most valuable assistance is derived from Bell's so-called 
"Visible Speech," a system too complicated and abstruse for elucida- 
tion in this essay, but which is really a new alphabet, and the only 
truly scientific, philosophical alphabet which the mind of man has 
ever invented, an alphabet based on the analysis of sound, and repre- 
senting each sound pictorially, by a separate emblem, bearing a hid- 
den resemblance to the position of the vocal organs when that sound 
is produced. 

Notwithstanding the admiration which one feels, however, for the 
genius which triumphs over obstacles so great, it may yet be doubted 
whether the system of instruction by articulation is of so much im- 
portance or value, in practical use, as is claimed for it by its partisans. 
The deaf-mutes are divided into two classes, known as "congenital" 
and "semi-"mutes, of whom the first are born deaf; the others have 
lost their hearing, after birth, from disease. Of the latter class the 
majority have learned to speak, and many of them have practised 
speech for from five or six to twelve or fourteen years. It will readily 
be believed that the latter have much less difficulty in .regaining the 
lost art of articulation, which is often only partially lost, than the 
congenital mute must experience in acquiring an art of which he has 
not the slightest conception. To this observation another must nev- 
ertheless be added, as a counterpoise, namely, that the greater exer- 
tion put forth by the congenital mute, in the articulation class, fre- 
quently results in a degree of progress on his part more satisfactory to 
his teacher than that made by a semi-mute of equal age and capacity. 
But after repeated visits to institutions for the deaf and dumb, both 
in the east and in the west, in which the most candid, faithful en- 
deavor has been made to form a true judgment as to the results of 
training in articulation, by personal attention to the voice of scores or 
hundreds of pupils in process of training, with the back turned and 
with my eye upon the pupil's lips, the writer is compelled to testify 
that, wonderful as the actual result is, yet the pronunciation of deaf- 
mutes is so constrained and unnatural, that in nearly all cases it pro- 
duces the effect upon the ear of English spoken by a foreigner, and 
in the majority it is really unintelligible to any casual or ordinary 
hearer. It is not so to the teacher, because the teacher knows the pe- 
culiarities of each voice and is prepared to supply all deficiencies by 
his own imagination, just as the mother comprehends the half-formed 
•utterances of her baby who is just learning to talk. It would not be 
BO to the members of a mute's family circle, and the power of speech, 
in the home circle, must be not only delightful to the affections, but 
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might often be inestimably useful, as in ease of great or sudden peril, 
where an intelligible outcry is essential to safety. It must be admit- 
ted that there are exceptional instances, in which the tones of the 
voice are clear, correct and even melodious. But such instances are 
rare. Even where the enunciation is correct, precision and variety of 
inflexion, intonation and emphasis are for the most part lacking. 
These are not easy to impart by signs to one born deaf. It is 
safe to say, that in a world where even educated women can- 
not always understand the Irish brogue of their domestic ser- 
vants, the degree of facility in articulation attained by most deaf- 
mutes, even after long drill, is probably insufficient to make this for 
them a practical means of communication with mankind in general. 
The utility of learning articulation, seems to consist, first, in its value 
for home use ; second, in the fact that together with articulation, the 
art of lip-reading is imparted to the pupil, which is a great gain for 
him ; and third, in its power to preserve, for the semi-mute, a faculty 
which he might otherwise wholly lose, by disuse, but which will serve^ 
through life, to bring him into closer relations with his fellow-men, 
than the mute who does not articulate can enjoy. Beyond all this, and 
deeper, lies the question whether there may not be an intellectual 
benefit to the pupil, in compelling him to become proficient in articu- 
lation. The relation of words to thought, as an instrument of thought,, 
is well known ; without the use of words, definite thought is impossi- 
ble. Can the manual alphabet, or writing, supply the place of the 
spoken word, in this respect? Can the imagination see the visible 
sign of an unuttered idea, and form words mentally, without articula- 
ting them, with sufficient rapidity and ease, for £^11 practical ends of 
thought? The advocates of articulation contend that the habit of 
placing the vocal organs in position to utter sounds in their regular 
order, even though an imperfect sound or no sound at all be emitted 
from them, is an important aid to thought, renders the acquisition of 
language more certain and precise, and tends to a more complete devel- 
opment of the intellectual powers. The truth, in this regard, is not 
easy to ascertain. But we may admit that there is a real foundation 
for this opinion and still be confronted by the question, whether the 
gain in one direction, whatever it is, more or less, does not involve loss 
in another; whether the pupil's progress in the acquisition of informa- 
tion is not more tedious, whether the loss of time and labor spent in 
vocal drill, is after all, compensated by the attainment of resulta 
which are somewhat problematical,.matters of theory rather than of 
demonstration? Nor would it be just to the pioneers in this experi- 
ment, to omit mentioning that the labor of instruction in articulation 
is, for the teacher himself, so exhausting, that unless fortified by unu- 
sual powers of physical endurance, he is likely to find himself prostra- 
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ted irrecoverably, before he is aware ; and some teachers have even fallen 
by the wayside, veritable martyrs to their calling, over whose graves 
we ought to erect a cross crowned with a wreath of passion-flowers and 
immortelles. 

These considerations have prevented, and are likely to prevent, the 
employment of articulation in the Illinois institution, except as a val- 
uable accomplishment for pupils of certain capacity to acquire it, who 
are culled from the mass. 

The writer trusts that the reader w^ill excuse so long an apparent 
■digression from the history, as in fact the spirit, methods and aim of 
deaf mute education are brought more palpably into view by the dis- 
eussion of this question, than ia any other way. 

No other school for deaf-mutes has existed in Illinois, except a day- 
school in Chicago, established by D. Greenberger, in 1870, and discon- 
tinued since the great Chicago fire. It has been revived, and is under 
the care of the Board of Education, but the number of pupils is small. 

THE INSANE. 

In January, 1847, that eminent philanthropist, Miss D. L. Dix, pre- 
sented to the Fifteenth General Assembly an able and eloquent mem- 
orial, setting forth in vivid language the prevalence of insanity, the 
possibility of its cure, the advantages of hospital treatment, and the 
wretched condition of many lunatics, as she had found it by personal 
observation, in the alms-houses and private dwellings of Illinois. 

In response to her repeal, the act establishing the Illinois Hos- 
pital for the Insane, the twenty-eighth in this country, was approved, 
by Governor French, March 1st, 1847. Nine gentlemen, all residents 
of Morgan county, named in the second section of the act, were ap- 
pointed trustees, with power to select a site, purchase land, erect suit- 
able buildings for the accommodation of two hundred and fifty patients, 
appoint officers, and make by-laws for the government of the institu- 
tution. The act provided funds for the purchase of land, erection of 
buildings, and improvement of property, by ordaining a special tax, 
to be continued for three years, upon all the taxable property of the 
state, of one-fifth of a mill on each dollar of valuation. The trustees 
were directed to charge for medical attendance, board and nursing, no 
more than the actual cost, which was to be collected from the patient, 
or in case of his inability to pay, from the county sending him. The 
law further prescribed, that the admission of insane patients from the 
several counties of the state should be in proportion to their popula- 
tion, and that in admitting patients, the indigent insane shall 
iilwayM have precedence. 

The board of trustees organized, March 20th, 1847, by the election of 
Judge Lockwood as their president. * 
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On the first cf May, the board agreed upon the site, one mile and a 
quarter south of the court house in Jacksonville, for which three 
thousand, six hundred and thirty one dollars and forty-two cents was 
paid, possession to be given March 1st, 1848. . 

A building committee of three was appointed, June 4th; a plan for 
the building, copied after that of the Indiana asylum, was adopted 
July 10th ; and work upon the foundation was commenced during the 
following autumn. In November, a code of by-laws was adopted, in 
which it was ordered that the medical superintendent should superin- 
tend and direct the construction of the building, make the necessary 
contracts and pay the contractors, under the direction of the board, or 
by the advice of the building committee. Pending the appointment 
of the medical superintendent, however, these duties devolved upon 
the steward, Mr. John Henry. In August, 1848, after a severe strug- 
gle and many ballots. Dr. J. M. Higgins, of Griggsville, was elected 
superintendent, by a bare majority over several opposing candidates 
for the position. 

The work of construction proceeded slowly. By the close of the- 
season, in 1848, the walls of the main building and of the east wing 
were ready to receive the first story window frames, and part of the 
range w^ork was in position in the west wing. In the following 3'ear, 
the entire basement story was carried up to the belt course. During 
the year 1850, the walls of the east wing went up. In 1851, twa 
wards in the east wing were so far completed as to admit of occupa^ 
tion, but not until the close of 1852, after five years' vexatious delays,. 
was this wing completed. It may serve to illustrate the mode of 
building, in these days, to mention the fact that the expenditure of 
about $80,000, up to this time, had required nearly fifty independent 
contracts. 

The first patient, a married woman, from McLean county, was re- 
ceived November 3d, 1851. At the close of the year 1852, there were> 
eighty-two patients in the hospital, forty-three males and thirty-nine 
females, of whom sixty-three were chronic cases. They were divided 
into four wards, two for each sex. During this year, a rear-building 
was erected, and heating by steam was introduced, but only into the 
wings, not into the centre building. Prior to that time, the wards had 
been heated by stoves. There were as yet no airing-courts for patients, 
and the work of building was still in progress, all around them. 

The years 1851 and 1852 were years of strife in and out of the in- 
stitution, which culminated in an investigation by legislative com- 
mittees during the session of 1862-3. and an entire reorganization of 
the board of trustees. The report of the joint committee contained 
one suggestion of national interest, namely, the recommendation of 
"an annual congress of the superintendents of the different lunatic- 
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usylums in the Union," which was supported by the argument that 
"^'by this means each would become possessor of the united experience 
of all, from which it is believed the most beneficial results would 
ensue." 

In I800, on the fourth of June, the new board discharged the former 
superintendent, who declined to leave, and did not leave, until after 
the question of his right to remain had been passed upon by the su- 
preme court of the state and decided adversely to him. On the 22d 
March, 1854, a committee of the trustees was .authorized to make a 
journey to the eastern states, in search of a suitable successor, and 
mean^vhile Dr. H. K. Jones, who had been assistant physician under 
Dr. Higgins, discharged the functions of superintendent ad interim. 
The organization of the hospital was, at this time, faulty in this, that 
it boasted two heads, a medical superintendent and a steward, whose 
powers and duties to a certain extent coincided and therefore conflicted 
with each other. The same evil existed in the institution for the 
deaf and dumb, but was finally cured by an enactment of the general 
assembly, in 1857, forever abolishing the office of steward in any of 
the then existing charitable institutions of the state. 

On the seventeenth of May, the committer reported, and Dr. An- 
drew^ McFarland, then superintendent of the New Hampshire Asylum 
for the Insane, was elected to fill the same position in Illinois. He 
arrived at Jacksonville, June 16th, 1854. Soon after, Dr. Jones re- 
signed his oflBce as assistant physician, and Dr. Charles C. Cornett was 
appointed to succeed him. At the close of this year, Dr. McFarland 
was able to report the west wing completed, the w^hole structure occu- 
pied, and one hundred and sixt3'^-six patients present. He urged the 
immediate extension of the building, according to the original design, 
in which he was supported by the trustees, but the legislature was 
deaf to his recommendations until the following session in 1857. The 
trustees resolved, on the 6th of March, 1855,' that the number of 
patients under treatment should be kept within a maximum of two 
hundred, but were not able strictly to adhere to the letter of their ow^n 
resolution. In 1857, the assembly made appropriations for various 
improvements and also for the much needed work of extension. By 
the first of December, 1858, the engine-house and chapel building, 
under one roof, were completed, except- the inside finish of the chapel ; 
the system of steam-heating and ventilation was enlarged and im- 
proved ; the w^est extension was completed ; and the cellar walls of 
the east extension were ready for the superstructure, the first floor 
joists being laid and the cut stone basement courses set. Besides 
this a large amount of material, including 800,000 bricks, was on 
hand, and other stone and carpenter work *'in a state of forwardness." 
Oas had been introduced throughout the old building, at a cost of 
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S4,o00, and a contract made with the new Jacksonville Gas Light Com- 
pany, binding them to furnish gas during the continuance of their 
charter, at the price charged to other customers, not exceeding at any 
time the rates paid at Chicago. 

Then followed a protracted period of disappointment, not to say dis- 
couragement. The legislature, for some some reason, declined to make the 
appropriations requested by the trustees, either for building purposes, 
or for current expenses. The consequence was, that notwithstanding 
the pressure upon the hospital for accommodation had forced the ad- 
mission of two hundred and fifty patients, the new west wing, with 
five wards, remained unoccupied for two years ; and it was six years 
before the grant of funds was made, in 1865, for the completion of the 
east wing. The foundation was then so injured, by seven years' un- 
avoidable exposure, that it had to be taken down and rebuilt. Much 
of the carpenter work also required alteration. But the west wing 
was at last, by dint of a subsequent appropriation in 1867, finished 
and occupied. The hospital v/as thus twenty years in building. 

The building alone had cost nearly.four hundred thousand dollars. 
It was then claimed that its capacity was five hundred ; later, four 
hundred and fifty; but the present oflficers say less than four hundred, 
which, without overcrowding, is probably the more correct -estimate 
of the three. There have been, at some dates, nearly five hundred and 
fifty patients in it at once. The present average[is about four hundred 
and fifty. 

The hospital passed through other severe trials, about the same 
time. In years of drought, such as were 1854, 1860, and 1867, it has 
always been diflicult, in this prairie country, to obtain, in most situa- 
tions, a supply of water adequate to the needs of a state institution of 
any size. In 1860, the want of water for sewerage occasioned an 
epidemic of typhoid fever. Of three hundred patients, thirty were 
attacked with the disease and three died. The legislature, the year 
following, provided the hospital with a system of water-works, in 
accordance with the plans of Mr. E. S. Chesbrough, of Chicago, which 
proved sufficient until 1867, when they required enlargement and ex- 
tension. In that year (1867) an epidemic of cholera, attributed to the 
same cause, lack of a sufficiency of water, carried off eight patients. 
Between these two epidemics, ^here were others, one of small-pox, in 
the spring of 1863, when of about a dozen cases, two were fatal ; the 
other, in the summer following, of typhoid dysentery, which prostrated 
some fifty or sixty patients, of whom twelve died. 

About this time, also, there occurred several changes in the medical 
staflf. Dr. Cornett had been succeeded, in 1860, by Dr. A. P. Tenney, 
who remained until June, 1864. Dr. Charles Dutton was appointed 
second assistant in July, 1865. After Dr. Tenney's resignation he be- 
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came sole assistant for a time. But in June, 1865, Dr. S. S. Emery 
was added to the staff. He remained only a year, and his place was 
then taken by Dr. H. A. Gilman, who still remains. Dr. Dutton left 
the institution in 1869. He was followed by Dr. E. C. Neal. To make 
the record complete, it may be added ht;re, though somewhat out of 
place, that after the retirement of Dr. Neal, in 1875, Dr. F. C. Wins- 
low, the present second assistant, received the appointment. Whether 
two assistants are enough properly to discharge the responsibilities 
attending the medical oversight of four hundred and fifty patients, is 
a serious question, which must sooner or later attract the attention of 
our public officials. 

Before passing to the later history of the hospital, let us retrace oar 
steps for a moment, to consider certain points not yet alluded to, but 
of importance. One of these relates to the mode of support of the in- 
stitution. 

Funds for the purchase of land and erection of buildings were at 
first provided by a special tax upon all the taxable property of the 
state, of one-fifth of a mill upoil the dollar, which was increased, in 
1851, to one-third of a mill, and continued until 1855, when it ceased, 
under the operation of the eighteenth section of the general appro- 
priation act. 

For the maintenance of the patients, it was proposed, in the act of 
incorporation, to make the institution self-supporting, by charging 
county patients the actual cost of medical attendance, board and nurs- 
ing ; and private or pay patients a profit upon the same, at the dis- 
cretion of the trustees. 

But in 1851, before opening the hospital to the public, the require- 
ment that counties should pay the costs and charges attending the 
treatment of insane paupers was repealed ; and it was provided, in- 
stead, that s'o much of the "fund for the insane," raised by taxation, 
as might be necessary, might, after the completion of the buildings 
provided for in the original act, be used in defraying the expenses of 
the institution, but that not more than one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars per annum might be paid for each "state patient." By state pa- 
tients were meant all patients, residents of Hlinois. 

In 1861, after the legislature had declined to make, in 1859, the 
appropriation required in order to occupy the new west wing and com- 
plete the new east wing, the trustees induced the new assembly to 
change the policy hitherto pursued. The act of that year (1861) au- 
thorizes and directs the trustees to collect, from such patients as are of 
sufficient ability, the just charges for their support, and instructs them 
to report to the next general assembly the sums so collected and the 
names* of the patients on whose account such collections are made. 
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The latter instruction was treated with cool disregard, without even 
an explanation of the reasons for non-compliance. 

Frora the year 1855, the legislature has uniformly made appropria- 
tions of a definite sum, both for current and for extraordinary expen- 
ses, at each session, upon the application of the trustees, for the suc- 
ceeding two years. 

In 1875, in the act regulating the state charitable institutions, it is 
ordained, wdth some provisos, that after the first of July, 1877, all resi- 
dents of the state of Illinois w^ho are or may become inmates of any 
of the state charitable institutions, shall receive their board, tuition 
and treatment free of charge durinoj their stav. The residents of oth- 
er states may be admitted to said institutions upon the payment of the 
just costs of said board, tuition and treatment : Provided, that no resi- 
dent of another state shall be received or retained, to the exclusion of 
any resident of the state of Illinois. 

The argument against the continuance of the pay-list in the state 
hospitals for the insane is, that if the rich pay their share of taxes for 
the support of the hospital, they are entitled to their share of the 
benefits accruing from it, one of which is admission to the hospital, 
in case of need, with^t extra charge. The duty imposed upon the 
superintendent, under the former law, of inquiring into the peculiar 
ability of each applicant to pay for board and treatment, was one of great 
delicacy and very disagreeable to both parties; and it was impossible for 
him to ascertain the truth, as some persons, unwilling to rest under 
the stigma of pauperism, represented themselves as more able to pay 
than they really were, w^hile others w^ere avaricious and falsely pleaded 
poverty as an excuse for paying less than they were actually able. It wa& 
impossible in the hospital to graduate the amount of attention given in 
proportion to the amount paid; the brand of pauperism upon the ma- 
jority of the inmates was unkind and often unjust ; the prefsence of pay- 
patients created an artificial class distinction ; and a comparison of the 
amounts paid by different individuals created outside dissatisfaction. 
All the other state institutions are free. The amount received by the 
hospital from private persons has been too small to compensate for the 
evils indicated. 

Another of the most important questions relating to the treatment 
of insanity, is that of the mode of commitment to the hospital, which 
in this state has been repeatedly altered by legislative enactment. 

The act of 1847 authorized county commissioners' courts to send to 
the institution such insane paupers as they may deem proper subjects ; 
courts of the state, to send insane criminals; and circuit courts, to 
send such other insane persons as are, by reason of their insanity, un- 
safe to be at large, or suffering from unkindness, cruelty, hardship or 
exposure. 

Vol. II— 8 
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The act of 18*51 conferred upon the county courts concurrent juris- 
diction, in all cases of insanity; and authorized the superintendent to 
receive and detain married women and infants, without the evidence 
of insanity required in other cases, on the request of the husband of 
the woman, or parent or guardian of the infants. 

The act of 1853 gave the county courts exclusive jurisdiction, and 
prescribed the forms of trial, but without repealing the provisions of 
the act of 1851, concerning married women and infants. 

The act of 1865 restored to circuit courts equal authority with coun- 
ty courts to try questions of insanity. It forbade trial in the absence 
of the person alleged to be insane, required the jury to be freeholders 
and heads of families, and gave to persons upon trial the right to coun- 
sel, process for witnesses, and examination of witnesses before the 
jury. It also made the order of a court or judge, or the production of 
a warrant issued according to the provisions of the act of 1853, indis- 
pensable, in order to admission to the hospital. 

The act of 1867, known as the ^'Personal Liberty Bill,'' provided 
that no superintendent, medical director, agent, or other person in 
charge of any hospital or asylum for insane or ^istracted persons in 
this state, shall receive, detain, or keep in custody, against his own 
wishes, any person who has not been declared insane or distracted by 
the verdict of a jury, and the order of a court, as provided by the act 
of 1865, under penalty of a fine (of not less than five hundred, nor 
more than one thousand dollars) or imprisonment (for not less than 
three months, nor more than one year) or both. v 

We now reach the most painful period in the history of the hospi- 
tal. On the 10th of June, 1860, a lady, Mrs. E. P. W. Packard, of Kan- 
kakee county, was committed to the hospital. Her husband was a cler- 
gyman, pastor of the church at Manteno, and held what are known in 
the Protestant churches as "orthodox" views. Mrs. Packard's theolog- 
icfil opinions, as expounded by herself, were peculiar, and believing, 
as she did, in the rights of conscience and of free discussion of relig- 
ious differences, she insisted on advancing and advocating them in the 
meetings of the church and Sunday school of which her husband 
was pastor. She believed her husband to be the great red dragon of 
the book of Revelation. Her expressions and conduct were such as to 
convince her friends that her mind was deranged ; but she herself con- 
sidered her commitment as an act of persecution and "the triumph of 
bigotry over the republican principles of free religious toleration." 
She remained in the hospital for precisely three years, and was uiis- 
charged June 19th, 1863. She refused to leave the institution, because 
her husband had come for her, and had to be placed in the carriage by 
force. During the period of her residence, she busied herself much of 
the time in writing, and accumulated material for two books, "Three 
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Years' Imprisonment for Religious Belief," and "The Prisoner's Hidden 
Life," by the sale of which she has supported herself, since her release. 
She has devoted her life to the efifort to expose and correct what she re- 
gards as the abuses of the present insane hospital system of the coun- 
try. It must be confessed that in her first approach to the legislature 
of Illinois, she had some ground on which to stand, outside of her own 
personal experience, in the tenth section of the law of 1851. relating 
to commitments, which reads as follows : "Married women and infants 
who, in the judgment of the medical superintendent, are evidently 
insane or distracted, may be entered or detained in the hospital on the 
request of the husband, without the evidence of insanity required in 
other cases." The modified legislation upon this subject, in this state, 
is undoubtedly due in part (but only in part) to her representations 
and personal efforts. 

The controversy of 1867-8 is so recent, and awakened so much feel- 
ing, that the time has not yet arrived, perhaps, for a thorough review 
and criticism of the position and action of the parties involved in it. 
The essential features of the record of events mav be briefly men- 
tioned, without offense. 

At the session of the Twentv-Fifth General Assemblv, in 1867, a 
concurrent resolution of both houses 'svas adopted, in which, after a 
preamble reciting that there are reports in circulation reflecting upon 
the management of the hospital for the insane, it is ordered that a 
joint committee of three from the house and two from the senate, be 
appointed to visit the hospital, after the adjournment of the legisla- 
ture, with power to send for persons and papers, and to examine wit- 
nesses on oath. This committee was instructed thoroughly to ex- 
amine and inquire into the financial and sanitary management of the 
institution; to ascertain whether any of the inmates are improperly 
retained in the hospital, or unjustly placed there, and whether the in- 
mates are humanely and kindly treated, and to confer with the trus- 
tees in regard to the speedy correction of any abuses found to exist, 
and to report to the governor, from time to time, at their discretion. 
It was further resolved that the said committee be instructed to ex- 
anaine the financial and general management of the other state insti- 
tutions. The committee appointed consisted of Messrs. Baldwin, 
Wakeman and Ricks, of the house, and Fuller and Hunter, of the 
senate. 

The first meeting of the committee was held at Jacksonville, at the 
DunTap House, May 14th, 1867. Their sessions, at different dates and 
places, consumed about thirty days, and on the 2d of December, 1867, 
they made their report respecting the hospital. Their report as to the 
other state institutions was not made until December 9th, 1868. They 
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classified the complaints against the management of the hospital 
under four heads or counts, namely : — 

1st. Extravagant expenditures of money in the management, and a 
Tvant of proper sanitary regulations. 

2d. Retaining patients not insane. 

3d. Admitting patients without the proper legal evidence of their 
insanity — such as a trial and proper certificates and security, as re- 
quired by law. 

4th. Abuse of patients by officers and attendants by blows, by 
neglect, and by appliances not necessary to their proper restraint and 
government, and by an improj^er association of patients. 

Of the first and second counts, the committee entirely acquitted the 
institution. The third charge they sustained in part. Concerning 
the fourth, they claim that the evidence shows that about forty 
patients, whose names are given, and about twenty, whose names are 
not remembered, have been abused by attendants, and about twenty- 
five attendants, whose names are given, have been guilty of these 
abuses. 

No fanlt was found by the committee with the by-laws of the hospi- 
tal, nor with the restraints in use (the shower-bath and strait-jacket 
having been Ibrmerly discarded from the list); they praised the ability, 
Culture and integrity of Dr. McFarland; but they held him account- 
able to the public for the conduct of his attendants, pronounced his 
government of patients too severe and his discipline of attendants too 
mild, disapproved of his classification of patients, and recommended 
an immediate change in the office of superintendent. 

This decision was felt by the superintendent and trustees to be un- 
just, and the trustees, on the 7th April, 1868, in a special report of 
more than a hundred printed pages, controverted the conclusions ar- 
rived at by the committee. In their report, they complain of the 
conduct of the committee, in advertising in the newspapers for evi- 
dence; in sitting with closed doors; in admitting the testimony of 
discharged patients whose recovery was more than doubtful, and of 
employees, either directly discharged for misconduct, or who precipi- 
tately left, to avoid the other alternative ; and in refusing to allow the 
superintendent counsel or the right to testify in his own behalf. Con- 
cerning the main issue, after a lengthy revicAv of the evidence, they 
say: "We do not concur in the conclusions to which the legislative 
committee have arrived. * * We entire! v dissent from thei» rec- 
ommendations. We claim that the hospital will compare favorably, 
in all respects, with any similar American institution. We regard 
Dr. McFarland as eminently qualified for the position of superinten- 
dent, and believe that his removal or retirement would be a great loss 
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to the state. We not only do not believe that he has been guilty of 
abuses, or neglect of duty, but we have a settled conviction that he 
has been honest, vigilant, humane, and intelligent ; and that what- 
ever of improvement the experience of other institutions has furn- 
ished, or whatever his own large experience and thorough education 
have suggested, have been promptly adopted to promote the interests of 
the institutipn and the humane treatment of patients in all the de- 
partments of his administration." 

When the report of the investigating committee was laid before the 
uext general assembly, and referred to the appropriate committees, 
the conclusions arrived at were adopted by the committee of the 
house, but in the committee of the senate, the abstract of evidence 
alone was adopted, and the report submitted for the consideration of 
the senate itself, who took no action thereupon, nor did the house. 
The new board of trustees of the hospital retained Dr. McFarland in 
his position, and he did not resign, until compelled to do so by ill 
health, when, in 1870, he was succeeded by Dr. H. F. Carriel, the 
present superintendent. 

The amount of internal disturbance and friction, in the institution, 
occasioned by this investigation, may be inferred from the fact that 
the committee, on the 24th, 25th and 26th of July, made a personal 
examination of every patient, in which examination they were as- 
sisted by Drs. R. J. Patterson, of Batavia, and H. A. Johnson, of Chi- 
cago. There were then in the hospital three hundred and thirty-six 
patients. All but about fifty or sixty were so insane as to require but 
a moment's notice. * The examination by the committee followed close 
on the heels of that made by the Morgan county court. The per- 
gonal liberty act of 1869 provided that all persons now confined in the 
hospital for the insane at Jacksonville, who have not been tried and 
found insane or distracted by the verdict of a jury, shall be permitted 
to have such trial. All such persons shall be informed by the trustees, 
in their discretion, of the provisions of this act, etc. As soon as pos- 
sible, after the passage of the act, the county court of Morgan county 
l^roceeded with the trial of all apparently included within its terms. 
A verdict of insanity was rendered in regular form in all these cases. 
The trustees being in doubt as to their duty in regard to those who 
were so obviously and palpably insane as not to be capable of knowing 
whether they wanted a trial or not, submitted a case of that kind to 
the supreme court, in session at Ottawa. In accordance with its 
decision, all such were tried at a subsequent sitting of the county court. 
In all these cases the same verdict was rendered as in the former ones. 

Painful as the events above described must have been to the parties 
immediately concerned, to whom the memory of them is still a rank- 
ling sore, and for this reason they have been passed over as lightly as 
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the truth of history will admit, they yet bora-much excellent fruit, and 
the good will remain when the evil is forgotten. The committee was 
emphatic in its declarations that Illinois was, at that date, much be- 
hind many of her eister states in her provision for the insane ; that the 
condition of the insane, out of the hospital, was for the most part truly 
deplorable ; and that additional provision for the insane of this state 
must soon be made. The wisdom of their suggestion, that in making: 
such provision, regard should be had to the separation of curable from 
incurable cases, is more questionable. 

As to Mrs. Packard herself, probably the majority of those who know 
her, are convinced of her insanity in the past, if not at present, and 
this opinion is confirmed by a letter written by her to Dr. McFarland, 
while in the hospital, bearing date January 19th, 1863, ^vnich it is in- 
(ionceivable that any woman in her right mind should have written, 
nor do her explanations before the committee, June 8th, 1876, relieve 
her of this presumption. In her present mission, as a self-constituted 
ad<^isor of legislatures, relative to the treatment of insanity in insane 
hospitals, she cannot be regarded as a safe counsellor, though it may 
be well believed that the future improvement of the hospital 
s J stem lies in the direction of increased personal freedom, a larger 
amount of industrial employment for the inmates, more life in the open 
air, and a less artificial discipline, together with somo modification, 
more or less radical, of the growing tendency to aggregate great num- 
bers of insane in a single institution and under a single roof. But no 
evidence has, as yet, been adduced to show that in the United States 
- any considerable number of persons are held in confinement against 
their will, on the ground of alleged insanity, which does not, in fact, 
exist ; nor that the abuses, whose existence does from time to time occur, 
in spite of the vigilance of superintendents, who feel themselves to be, 
even in their beds, asleep on the brink of a volcano, are other than the 
inevitable outgrow^th of human nature and of the present system of 
hospital construction. 

The general assembly, in 1869, inaugurated a new policy of hospital 
expansion in Illinois. Two acts were passed, one to establish the 
Northern Illinois Hospital and Asylum for the Insane ; the other to 
locate, erect and carry on an Asylum for the Insane, which it w^as 
understood was to be in the southern end of the state, though not so 
expressed in the bill. The original appropriation for each was one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

At the same session, the legislature created for this state a Board of 
State Commissioners of Public Charities, like those in Massachusetts, 
New York and Pennsylvania, and reduced the number of trustees of 
the hospital for the insane, the institutions for deaf mutes and for the 
blind, and for the soldiers' orphans' home, to three each. The appro- 
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priations for various improvements were liberal. The new board, 
with the new superintendent, Dr. H. F. Carriel, formerly assistant 
physician in the New Jersey Hospital for the Insane, began a work of 
renovation and remodeling of the institution, which is not yet fully 
completed. Dr. Carriel entered upon the duties of his position, July 
6th, 1870. During the past six or seven years, the changes made have 
been very extensive. They have been judiciously planned and econ- 
omically carried out, and have given a new air of comfort to the entire 
establishment. A fire-proof corridor has been erected between the 
centre building and the domestic department, in the rear; the old 
reservoir has been repaired, an additional one built, a filter placed in 
a building constructed for the purpose, thirty by forty-five feet, and an 
additional iron tank for storage put in the attic of the centre build- 
ing; the ventilation has been improved, by alterations in the heating 
flues, and the substitution in the centre building of indirect for direct 
radiation ; various new buildings have been added, namely, a new 
boiler-house, coal-house, laundry, paint and broom-shop, ice-house, 
with refrigerating room underneath, and shops for mechanical work 
in wood and iron; the pump-house has been enlarged, and an addi- 
tional No. 6 Niagara pump placed in it ; the rear building remodeled 
throughout and the room designed for a chapel finished and fitted up ; 
the wards have been overhauled, one by one, and newly painted, plast- 
ered and furnished with iron bedsteads, woven wire matresses and hair 
mattresses ; the sewers have been rebuilt, their position changed, an 
underground passage dug, and a railway built for the distribution of 
food to patients ; new kitchen ranges and furniture have been pur- 
chased, the plumbing renewed in the bath-rooms and water-closets, 
the associate dining-rooms divided, (so as to give a dining-room to 
each ward,) day-rooms (alcoves) constructed in the wards, by knocking 
out partitions ; fire-proof dust flues built in the wings, the old boilers 
have been exchanged for new ones, and their number has been in- 
creased ; new machinery has been bought, of all kinds ; and additional 
precautions taken against fire ; while the grounds have been improved, 
new fences built, and the entire outside walls of the main and rear 
buildings have been painted. These are . only the more important 
alterations; the minor repairs cannot be enumerated. This work of 
renovation has cost, in six years, in round numbers, one hundred 
thousand dollars, in the way of special appropriations, besides large 
expenditures from the current expepse fund. The state has, how- 
ever, received value received for every dollar spent. 

But the greatest relief to the institution has been the erection of 
the new hospitals, which have taken off that outside pressure for ad- 
mission which occasioned the officers in charge the greatest anxiety of 
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mind, and rendered it impossible to satisfy the public expectations re- 
specting the amount of work to be accomplished by them. 

The two acts creating the Northern Hospital and Asylum for the 
Insane and the [Southern] Asylum for the Insane were approved by 
the governor, John M. Palmer, on the same day, April 16, 1869. The 
difference in the titles seems to indicate a difference in the original 
purpose of the two, respectivel.y. The same is indicated in the twen- 
ty-third section of the act relating to the southern institution: "As 
soon as said asylum shall be so far completed as to receive insane per- 
sons, the governor shall make proclamation thereof, and direct that 
such patients that then may be at the hospital for the insane at 
Jacksonville, and deemed incurable, be removed to said asylum." The 
word asylum, in both, is a recognition of the jirinciple that the state 
intended, from this time forth, to care for the chronic as well as for the 
curable insane within its territory, and to provide something more 
than mere hospital accommodation. 

An examination of the two acts sliows them to have been indepen- 
dently drawn. Their special provisions were not made to harmonize 
or agree, in all respects, for the two institutions. This is especially 
noticeable as respects the provisions relating to their location. In the 
case of the northern asylum, the location was entrusted to nine com- 
missioners, to whom instructions are given in the act, and their func- 
tions ended as soon as the site was selected. The adoption of plans and 
the erection of the necessary buildings was confided to the trustees, 
their successors. In the other case, a commission of five was created, 
who were not only to select the site, but to erect buildings and pre- 
pare them for occupancy by patients. They were further empowered 
to continue to <act, but in an altered capacity and and without pay, as 
trustees, until the meeting of the next session of the general assem- 
bly thereafter. The compensation allowed the latter board, was the 
same as that of the state-house commissioners, five dollars a day; both 
tlie commissioners and trustees of the northern asylum were allowed 
two dollars a day. Another important difference in the two statutes 
related to the length of time for which the medical superintendent 
should 1)0 appointed by the boards of direction, namely, in the south- 
ern institution for two years, but in the northern for the same time as 
provided by the laws then in force and governing the hospital at Jack- 
sonville, which is ten years. 

The location of both asylums was effected during the summer of 
1869. The two sites selected by the respective boards were Elgin, in 
the north, and Anna, in the south. Both commissions were directed, 
in making a choice, to consider the questions of an am2:)le supply of 
water, convenience of access, and the value of lands and other property 
which might be donated by the citizens of the locality chosen. 
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The site chosen at Elgin was given to the state by the citizens of 
that town, and consisted of a farm of one hundred and fifty-five acres, 
upon the west bank of Fox river, running down to the water's edge, 
together with a spring of water about three quarters of a mile west of 
the farm, and supposed, (but erroneously,) to be never failing, and the 
perpetual right of way to said spring. The value of the entire donation,, 
as expressed in the title deeds, was $14,750. A promise (which was 
never fulfilled), was also made of freight over the Illinois Central 
railroad, to the value of three thousand dollars. The amount of land 
being deemed by the trustees to be insufficient, they purchased, in 
1870, one hundred and thirty-one acres in addition, and in 1871, one 
hundred and ninety-four more, all at the uniform price of one hundred 
dollars per acre, making a farm of four hundred and eighty acres, 
which cost in all about forty-five thousand dollars. This purchase 
was not authorized by law, but made on the responsibility of the trus- 
tees, out of the original appropriation. The building, it may be meji- 
tiened, stands not on the site oriprinallv selected, but unon the addi- 
tional purchase. 

At Anna, the farm selected contains two hundred and ninety acres, 
and cost twenty-two thousand, two hundred and sixteen dollars, (a 
price far above its actual value), of which the citizens of Union county 
paid one-fourth part, or twenty dollars per acre, as a donation. The 
situation is inaccessible, and the expense of obtaining a reliable sup- 
ply of water has been- very great. The ground itself, though it com- 
mands no such extensive view as that at Elgin, is broken, wooded and 
picturesque. No institution in the state has a site which ofiers equal 
opportunities for the display of the art of the landscape gardener. 

The trustees of the Elgin institution advertised for plans from ar- 
chitects, to be submitted for competition ; the commissioners of the in- 
stitutiin at Anna adopted a different course, and went to the east in a 
bod}", to inspect existing hospitals for the insane, and decide which of 
them possessed a plan most worthy of imitation. The former body 
called in experts, namely, Drs. Patterson, of Batavia, and McFarland, 
of Jacksonville, to their aid ; the others did not. Nine plans were 
submitted to the Elgin trustees, from which they selected that offered 
by Mr. S. V. Shipman, of Madison, Wisconsin, which is virtually a 
copy of the Government Hospital for the Insane, at Washington. The 
Anna board brought back with them a plan, resembling that adopted 
at Danville, Pennsvlvania, which thev submitted to Messrs. Walsh and 
Dilger, of St. Louis, for development. The event has proved that the 
Elgin plan is vastly superior to that at Anna, which had to be changed 
for the south wing, before the legislature would vote the funds for its 
erection. The plans for the northern asylum were adopted December 
28th, 1869 ; for the southern, not until the spring of 1870. 
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At the suggestion of Governor Palmer, the newly appointed com- 
missioners of public charities, who entered on the duties of their office 
in April, 1869, made it one of their first duties to investigate the actual 
number of insane and idiotic persons in the state of Illinois. Fifteen 
years before, a similar investigation had been made, in Massachusetts, 
bv Dr. Edward Jarvis. Dr. Jarvis had fullv demonstrated the untrust- 
worthiness of the ordinary census returns. Following his method, a 
blank was prepared by the Illinois commissioners, with space for the 
names, post-office address, county, sex, color, birthplace, age, civil con- 
dition, occupation, supposed cause of insanity, form of insanity, dura- 
tion of disease, number of attacks, treatment in hospital or not, cura- 
bility or incurability, pecuniary ability, and method of care, of twenty 
persons. A copy of this blank was sent to each of four thousand, seven 
hundred and seventy-three physicians in the state — all whose names 
and residences could be in any w^ay ascertained. About three hundred 
of these were found either to have died, removed from the state, or re- 
tired from the practice of medicine. About two thousand, seven hun- 
dred and fifty failed to respond to any communication sent them. After 
three successive eftbrts, answers were obtained from seventeen hund- 
dred and twenty-eight. The results of this investigation were pub- 
lished, in tabular form, in the first report of the commissioners, in 
1870. After collating the returns and carefully purging them of all 
known or suspected duplicates, the number of idiots reported by name 
was found to be seventeen hundred and thirty-eight, and of insane, 
two thousand, three hundred and sixty-seven. It was believed by the 
commissioners that even these figures, which were in advance of those 
given in the census, were too low; and so it subsequently appeared, 
when in 1872 a further comparison of the board of charities' list orin- 
sane with the list filed in the census bureau at Washington resulted in 
the addition of six hundred and thirty-eight names to those previously 
reported by the physicians. The number reported in the census of 
1870 was one thousand, six hundred and thirty-four ; the number on 
the list of the board is three thousand and five. If a correct return of 
idiots were possible, which it is not, for the reason that in infancy 
idiocy is not always recognizable, the result would be still more aston- 
ishing. 

Having obtained an approximate estimate of the number of insane 
in Illinois, the commissioners of public charities, at the suggestion of 
the trustees of the Anna institution, issued a call in October, 1869, for 
a conference of the officers of the state, and of the three insane asylums, 
with the commissioners of public charities, to assemble, at the state 
library, on the tenth of November, 1869, to consider the respective 
merits and demerits of the two systems of organization, known as the 
congregate and segregate or family systems, with a view^ to determining 
Avhich of them should be adopted in the new institutions. ' 
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Prior to the assembling of the conference, every known superinten- 
dent of an insane asylum in the country was addressed, by letter, and 
requested to state his views upon this important question, in writings 
to be submitted to the meeting. 

The majority promptly and frankly responded. An examination of 
their replies discloses a wide difference of opinion among experts, 
where agreement might have been expected. A general conviction 
was expressed of the possibility of further improvements in the treat- 
ment of insanity; and many, even of those opposed to the cottage sys- 
tem, in theory, said that they hoped it might receive a full and fair 
trial, in this state. 

The principal address at the conference was made by Df . McFarland^ 
who traced the history of the treatment of insanity through its three 
successive leading phases — cure by exorcism, by drugs, and by restraint. 
The latter system he regarded as equally fallacious with these which 
preceded it. The amount of restraint in our modern hospitals is exces- 
sive; it irritates patients, unnecessarily, abridges their sources of 
recreation and of useful employment, promotes secret vices, is extrav- 
agant in its cost, prevents any association of the sexes, and needs to be 
reformed. Not altogether, perhaps ; restraint and non-restraint might 
exist aide by side, restraint for those who need it, freedom for those 
who do not. He believed that the breaking up of the insane "monas- 
teries," with their long corridors of cells, into detached buildings, bear- 
ing a closer resemblance to the ordinary residences of sane men, would 
modify favorably the life of the patient, afford better opportunity for 
an industrial basis for the entire organization, reduce the expense, 
both of building and of carrying on the institution, make the classifica- 
tion of patients more complete, and would rather protect than weaken 
the close supervision which a good humanitarian purpose dictates. 
The institution would, he said, under the new system, be like a regi- 
ment marching by companies, each under command of its own compe- 
tent officer, w^hile, at present, it is like the same regiment marching 
in platoons, with no subordinate officer in command. He acknowl- 
edged the difficulty of successful innovation, but believed that the 
experiment, in spite of the opposition of medical superintendents, 
would certainly be tried, and, if successful, the new system would be 
called by the name of the state or nation which is the first to adopt it. 
The name "cottage" he disliked. 

The action taken by the conference consisted in the adoption of 
resolutions : — 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this conference, so far as practicable, a combination, in insan* 
asylums, of the cottage system with that at present in vogue, Is desirable. 

Resolved, That there are weighty reasons for the belief that such a combination is practicable^ 
and that it would increase both the economy and efBciency of asylums for the insane. 

No immediate result followed this conference. Both the new insti- 
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tutions were built, organized, and are administered on what Dr. Mc- 
Farland calls " the monastery plan." It was indeed doubtful whether 
the language of the law respecting the southern asylum is not imper- 
ative : " the main building shall be constructed npon the most ap- 
proved plan for use, and shall be of sufficient capacity to accommodate 
at least three hundred inmates, wath the officers and necessary attend- 
ants, and so planned that wings may be added." The " cottage" plan 
of organization seems to be here excluded, whether intentionally or 
not, from consideration. The language of the statute relating to the 
northern asylum is very different in its tone : " whatever plan shall 
be adopted — whether that known as the * cottage system,' or that 
known as the * central edifice with wings,' or a combination of the 
two systems — the work shall proceed by sections, or other structures 
of sufficient capacity to accommodate one hundred and fifty patients 
shall be first erected and brought into use, so that practical benefits 
may be secured at the earliest possible period and at the least expen- 
diture of money : Provided, That such sections or cottages shall be 
free from expensive architectural decorations," etc. Notwithstanding 
this plain hint of a desire on the part of the framers of the bill to see 
some attempt at a modification of the existing system, the defects of 
which are admitted by many of the ablest superintendents in this 
country; and notwithstanding that the trustees in their first (un- 
published) report, justified their exercise of discretion in the purchase 
of so large a farm, on this ground among others, that they " were of 
the opinion that the best interests of the state and of the unfortunate 
insane required that both the congregate and the cottage systems 
should finally be adopted, for while the majority can be much better 
^nd more cheaply cared for in the congregate arrangement of an 
asylum, there is another and a large class who should receive the more 
domestic and homelike treatment secured by the cottage system :" yet, 
either for lack of the requisite genius and courage to innovate, as in- 
timated by Dr. Farland, or from a conviction that the modified system 
is impracticable and unwise, the experiment has not been tried at this 
institution. Nor is it likely to be, for in their third biennial report, 
the trustees retract their former opinion, and say, ^* we are convinced 
that it (the cottage plan) wonld not be economical for the state, nor 
beneficial to but few, if any, of the insane." 

The bids for the construction of the northern asylum were opened 
April 16th, 1870; for the southern on the 14th of July, 1870. For 
the entire north wing, there were, at Elgin, eight bids ; at Anna, 
fifteen. The Elgin bids ranged from one hundred a nd twenty-four thou- 
sand dollars, the lowest (by W. F. Bushnell & Co.), to one hundred and 
seventy-nine thousand, three hundred and seventy-three dollars ; those 
received xit Anna, from one hundred and fifteen thousand dollars, (by 
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Richard Shinnick),to two hundred and seventeen thousand dollars. The- 
average of all the bids was, in the former case, one hundred and fifty-six 
thousand, eight hundred seventy-five dollars; in the latter, one hund- 
red and fifty-three thousand, six hundred and sixty dollars. In both cases, 
there can be little question that the boards transcended their author- 
ity, in adopting plans and making contracts for buildings, on a scale 
calculated to accommodate not less than four hundred and fifty pa- 
tients, whereas the acts under which they acted contemplated pro- 
vision for only three hundred, in each of the two institu- 
. tions. The legislature, however, passed over their action in this re- 
. gard without criticism or objection. 

pj The completion of the northern institution, to date, has required 

ts appropriations on the part of the state to the amount of six hundred 

jj and twenty-four thousand, seven hundred and seven dollars and twenty- 

1. six cents, in addition to the fourteen thousand, six hundred and fifty dol- 

g . lars contributed by the citizens of Elgin, making the total cost of 

7 provision for about four hundred and fifty patients, six hundred and 

3 thirty-nine thousand, three hundred and fifty-seven dollars and twenty- 

f I six cents, or about one thousand, four hundred and twenty dollars for 

. each bed. The items which make up this expenditure are as follows : — 

Land $46,989 Oa 

North wing 131,746 26 

Rear building ; 48,500 00 

Coal-house 5,350 00 

Laundry extension 3,500 00 

i Centre building 72,000 00 

South wing 160,000 00 

Out-buildings 11,800 00 

Heating apparatus, gas-works and other machinery 54,535 00 

Water-works 7,397 00 

Reservoirs, sewers, etc 15,150 00 

Fire apparatus 1,600 00 

Lightning rods 1,250 00 

Gas fixtures 2,675 00 

Railroad track (for distributing food) 350 00 

i Stock, carriages, and improvement of farm, etc 15,22000 

Furniture 38,110 00 

Library ., 1,000 00 

Freights 6,000 00 

Architect's commissions (part) 6,125 00 

Expenses and 2^r diem of trustees, while building 10,060 00 

' Total $639,357 26. 

Much remains still to be done, especially in the matter of outside im- 
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provements, to bring the hospital up to the standard which it ought 
to reach. 

The amount appropriated for the completion and fitting of the 
southern asj^lum and grounds has been six hundred and thirty-four 
thousand, eight hundred dollars. A similar statement of items cannot 
be given, for the reason that the appropriations were for the most part 
unrestricted in their application. A portion of the per diem of the 
building* commissioners is not included in the above figure,- but was 
paid out of the general fund of the state. The work of building is 
still in progress. 

At Elgin, the north wing and the rear building were completed in 
January, 1872. They would have been ready in the month of October 
or November, 1871, but the great fire in Chicago, October 9th, delayed 
the work. On the 2d February, the formal opening and inspection by 
the governor and legislature occurred ; and on the 3d April, the neces- 
sary furniture having been secured and put in place, the first patient 
was admitted. The medical superintendent. Dr. Edwin A. Kil- 
bourne, of Aurora, had been elected by the board in September, 1871, 
and Dr. Richard S. Dewey had received an appointment as first assist-^ 
ant physician, in December. Patients would have been received as 
early as March, 1872, but for the sudden and unexpected failure of the 
McElroy spring, which compelled the institution to go to the river, 
only eight hundred j^ards distant, for its water supply. Among the 
first patients admitted were twenty-one from the Cook county asylum 
and forty from Jacksonville, all of them chronic cases. 

The general assembly, in 1873, wisely made all the appropriations 
necessary to complete the construction of the principal buildings, and 
to put them in readiness for occupation. The contract for construction 
was let June 18th, 1873, and for the steam-heating on the 30th of 
October. The centre building was delivered to the trustees in April, 
and the south wing in July, 1871, four and a half months prior to the 
date stipulated in the contract; the whole work, to the value of nearly 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, having been finished in little 
over a year. The centre building was at once furnished and occupied, 
but the south wing stood empty until after the assembly, in 1875, had 
appropriated funds for the maintenance of the additional number of 
patients who were to use it. 

At Anna, the progress of events was less rapid. Up to the time of 
the change in the board of building commissioners, which occurred 
May 2d, 1871, only ninety-two thousand dollars of the original appro- 
priation of 1869 had been expended, and of this amount not more 
than fifty thousand dollars had been expended directly upon the build- 
ing and paid into the contractor's hands. The rest had gone for land, 
plans, expenses of the board, and commissions to the architect. The 
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basement story was then not yet finished. On the 2oth of July, 1871, 
the commissioners, seeing no prospect of an ^arly completion of the 
building, or a compliaijce by the contractor with the terms of the con- 
tract, notified the contractor's securities to meet them at Anna, on the 
first of August, and either furnish means for a more rapid prosecution 
of the work, or surrender the contract. The securities chose to furn- 
ish the necessary funds and to appoint. an agent for their disburse- 
ment. In. August, 1872, the board passed an order that they would 
pay no furflfeier estimates, until the final settlement, and the securities 
thereupon took the building in hand and finished it at their own cost. 
The north wing was completed and a final settlement made with them, 
in March, 1873. The estimated cost of this wing is about ohc hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand, five hundred dollars. The contract for the 
rear building and the basement story of the centre, was awarded to N. 
L. Wickwire, of Cairo, on the 13th of June, 1872, for sixty-eight thous- 
and, seven hundred and eighty-two dollars. The amount paid him, in- 
cluding extras, was seventy-four thousand, eight hundred and sixty 
dollars and eighty-eight cents, and the final payment was made in 
June, 1874. The appropriation for the centre building was made May 
Sd, 1873, but through an error in the wording of the act, instead of 
its being payable from the levy of 1872, as designed, it was made 
payable from the levy of 1873, and so was not available for use before 
1874, which occasioned a delay of one year in the commencement of 
work under the contract. The contract, which was let in May, 1873, 
to Richard Shinnick, was for eighty-four thousand dollars for the 
entire building, except the finishing of the fourth story. The amount 
paid him was ninety thousand, one hundred and seventy-nine dol- 
lars and thirty-seven cents, which included the work originally omit-' 
ted in his contract, and the last payment was made in September, 1875. 
Thus the north wing was two years and eight months in building; 
the rear building, two years; and the centre, about one year and a 
half. The appropriation for the south wing was made in April, 1875, 
and the contract let in the September following. The building is now 
enclosed and the work of finishing the inside is in progress. 

The north wing having been completed, trustees for the asylum 
were appointed in July, 1873, for its internal management, and organ- 
ized August 22d, when they appointed as superintendent, Dr. R. S. 
Dewey, of the Elgin hospital. Dr. Dewey at first accepted the appoint- 
ment, but subsequently withdrew his acceptance, on the 23d of Sep- 
tember, and Dr. A. T. Barnes, of Centralia, a physician in general 
practice, but without any special experience in the care of the insane, 
was elected in his stead. The building commissioners having ex- 
hausted the fund intended for furnishing the institution, no resource 
remained but to use the ten thousand dollars appropriated for the 
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centre building, in fitting up the wing, which was done, the state 
treasurer advancing the money before it was due, and on the 15th De- 
cember, 1873, the asylum was thrown open to patients ; two floors, 
consisting of four halls, being ready for that use. The first floor was 
reserved for the accommodation of officers and employees. The fourth 
floor was furnished, not long after, from the current expense fund. 
The centre building was furnished and occupied in January, 1876, and 
the entire north wing given up to patients. 

The occupation of the three insane hospitals supported by the state 
rendered it necessary to divide the state into districts for the purpose 
of determining to which hospital applications for admission from the 
several counties should be addressed. This was done at the session of 
the legislature of 1874-75. The statute is based upon the present 
estimated capacity of the institutions, namely, about twelve hundred. 
Of these twelye hundred beds, two hundred are not assigned, but left 
open for any excess of curable cases from any of the counties of the 
state. The remaining one thousand beds are apportioned among the 
counties in the ratio of one bed to every twenty-five hundred inhabit- 
ants, as ascertained by the census of 1870. The unoccupied places 
belonging to any county may be assigned to patients from other coun- 
ties, at the superintendent's discretion. Recent and curable cases 
must be received, from whatever county in the district they may come, 
anything in the act to the contrary notwithstanding ; of other patients, 
preference must be given to the indigent and to the dangerous or 
troublesome. Under this statute, a general transfer of patients in the 
hospitals from outside the three districts respectively, took place dur- 
ing the summer of 1875. 

The three hospitals were placed upon an equal footing by the ninth 
section of the act of May 2d, 1873, providing for the appointment of a 
board of trustees and a steward for the Southern Illinois Insane A sy- 
lum, in the following words : "the laws regulating the reception, care 
and treatment of patients in the Illinois State Hospital for the In- 
sane, at Jacksonville, shall govern the trustees and other officers in the 
Southern Illinois Insane Asylum, except as herein otherwise pro- 
vided." This section swept aw^ay all idea of this institution being 
simply an asylum for the incurably insane. The argument against 
the separation of curable and incurable cases of insanity was set forth 
in a special report of the Illinois commissioners of public charities, in 
the month of February, 1874, upon the number and condition of the 
incurably insane, and will bear quoting here. 

1. It is impossible to discriminate, in individual cases, and with absolute certainty, between cur- 
able and incurable insanity. While the majority of chronic cases are also incurable, yet some sur- 
prising recoveries take place, even where the disease is of long standing. 

2. If it were possible to determine in every instance whether a given patient is or is not curable, 
yet the branding of any patient as incurable, by assigning him to an institution designed exclu- 
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sively for incurables, would be u cruelty to the patient and t(^ his friends, for it is always cruel to 
rob a man of hope, his last consolation in the presence of any ill. 

3. Of whom nothing is expected, nothing will be obtained. If it is understood by the superin- 
tendent and by the public that his patients are beyond the reach of hope, the greatest stimulus to 
exertion on his part will be removed, and the result will be laxity of discipline, inefficient nursing 
and medical care, general deterioration in the management, and, in the end, disgraceful failure. 

4. In an institution designed for the incurably insane alone, the frequent communication with • 
the outside world secured by the constant discharge of recovered patients, would be lacking, and 
thus an important safeguard against the growth of abuse would be removed. 

5. It would not be pos.sible to prevent the admission to any hospital or asylum of patients from 
the immediate vicinity, who were curable, and, if possible, it would not be desirable. 

♦>. All experience shows that the presence of chronic cases of insanity in any institution has a 
happy influence over the newly insane, and is an aid not only to d-iscipline, but to recovery on 
their part. 

7. If the separation of the incurable from the curable insane is the question to be determined, 
then the form of the inquiry should be, not whether to make separate provision for the chronic in- 
sane, but whether we shall make separate provision for recent cases ; for the recent cases are the 
less numerous of the two. 

For these and other reasons we advise, not the erection of mammoth poor-houses, under Ftate 
supervision, for the outcast insane of Illinois ; but the erection of additional hospitals, whene'^er 
the condition of the finances of the state will admit of it. 

In addition to the state institutions for the insane, there are in 
Illinois three other hospitals or asylums for their benefit — one in Cook 
county, in connexion with the county alms-house, at Jefferson, which 
will accommodate, when the new wing now in process of construction 
is occupied, probably not less than four or five hundred inmates ; and 
two private institutions, one owned and superintended by Dr. R. J. 
Patterson, at Batavia, in Kane county, and one owned by a corporation 
and conducted by Dr. McFarland, at Jacksonville. The institution at 
Batavia is for women only, and accommodates about thirtj^ patients ; 
that at Jacksonville receives both sexes, but its capacity is not quite 
so large. All of these, like the state institutions, are subject to the su- 
pervision and inspection of the state commissioners of public charities. 

THE BLIND. 

The third of the state institutions organized in Illinois was that for 
the education of the blind, which, like the two that preceded it, was 
also located at Jacksonville. For about one year previous to its incor- 
poration, a small school for the blind had been taught in that city, then 
a village, by a blind man, formerly of the Ohio institution, named 
Samuel Bacon. The act of incorporation was approved by the gover- 
nor, Augustus C. French, on the 13th Januarv, 1849, and on the 3rd 
February the board of trustees, five in number, elected Judge Lockwood 
their president. They appointed Mr. Bacon superintendent of the 
new institution, and at once issued circulars announcing that the 
school would l)e opened on the first Monday of April, 1849, and that 
scholars would then be received, educated and provided for at their 
expense. The legislature had appropriated three thousand dollars for 
the erection of a suitable building, and had also ordered that there 
should be paid to the trustees, for the use of the institution, the pro- 
Vol. II— 9 
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ceeds of a. tax of one-tenth of a mill upon every dollar's worth of taxable 
property in the state — a tax largely in excess of its actual needs. The 
trustees did not wait for the building to be erected by the state, but 
opened their school, at the time appointed, in a rented house. By the 
close of the first term, July 10th, 1850, (there having been no vacation 
granted for fifteen months), the number of pupils was twenty-three, — 
a larger number in proportion to the population of the state than in 
1870, twenty years later; the proportion in 1850 being one pupil to 
29,194 inhabitants, and, in 1870, one to 32,582. 

For twenty-one or two acres of land the board paid eighty dollars an 
acre. The site selected was about a mile east of the public square. 
The building was not completed and occupied until January, 1854. It 
was one hundred and sixteen feet in length, sixty-six in width and 
sixty-six in height, from the top of the stone foundation^. It stood for 
fifteen years, until the 20th of April, 1869, when it w^as totally destroyed 
by fire. 

>Ir. Bacon only retained his position until the end of the first term. 
A member of the board, Mr. Dennis Rockwell, visited the eastern states, 
during the succeeding vacation, in search of his successor. The reisult 
of his visit-was the engagement of Dr. Joshua Rhoads, who was formerly 
superintendent of the Pennsylvania institution for the blind. Mrs. 
Rhoads was at the same time appointed to the oflftce of matron. Their 
connexion with the school lasted for twenty-four years, and terminated 
in June, 1874, when the Rev. F. W. Phillips, M. 1)., succeeded to the 
superintendency. 

The special tax for the blind was repealed in 1855, and an annual 
appropriation for current expenses was voted instead. With the ex- 
ception of two appropriations for repairs, in 1867 and 1869, all the ex- 
penses of this institution were defrayed out of the current expense 
fund, until the year 1873. In this particular, its financial history is 
unique among the institutions of this state, all the rest having been 
the objects of repeated and almost constant special appropriations. 

In the year 1865, the institution was involved in litigation before 
the courts, in the following manner: The Jacksonville and Carrollton 
Railroad, a corporation chartered in 1851, had, in 1857, obtained and 
entered upon, for its own use, a strip of ground about thirty feet in 
width and nearl}^ one thousand feet in length, belonging to the insti- 
tution, on the west side of the tract occupied as a site for the building. 
They obtained possession by a verdict of condemnation by a commis- 
sion appointed for that purpose. The right claimed h}'^ the company 
to condemn land owned bv the institution was based unon a clause of 
an amended charter, changing the name of tlie road to the Jackson- 
ville, Alton and St. Louis Railroad, which passed the General Assem- 
bly in 1857. The clause referred to is in the third section and reads. 
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■**A11 such lands, materials and })rivileges, [necessary for the construc- 
tion, completing, altering, maintaining, preserving and complete ope- 
ration of said road] belonging to the state are hereby granted to said cor- 
poration for said purposes.'' In 1863, a new road, called the St. Louis, 
Jacksonville and Chicago Railroad, was formed by the consolidation of 
the road already mentioned with the Tonica and Petersburg road, and 
it is declared in the first section of the act in aid of the new road that 
the consolidated company "shall enjoy, possess and exercise all the 
2:)rivileges, immunities and .franchises which were possessed, enjoyed 
or granted by or to either and both of the constituent companies afore- 
said." In 1864, the new road claimed and exercised the right to erect 
its freight depot on the strip already seized by its predecessor, and in 
1865, it claimed the right further to seize and take possession of an 
additional strip about one hundred and sixteen feet in width, lying 
west Jind outside of the strip already taken, on which it proposed to 
erect a new track, turnouts and depots, and all buildings suitable for 
railroad purposes. It also claimed that it was under no obligation, 
under the terms of the grant quoted above, to make any compensation 
to the state for the land which it proposed to occupy for its own use 
^nd profit, and which was very valuable, being worth probably not 
less than one thousand dollars an acre. After a meeting of the trustees 
with the officers of the road, in November, 1865, at which they were 
unable to come to any agreement, the road commenced a proceeding 
against the coveted strip of ground. Two out of three commissioners 
^ippointed by a justice of the peace reported the land condemned, 
without any damages. The trustees took an ap})eal to the circuit 
■court of Morgan county. A change of venue was subsequently had to 
the circuit court of Sangamon count v. 

Pending the decision of the suit, the trustees appealed to the legis- 
lature for protection, which promptly responded by an act passed in 
1867, declaring that the lands of the state institutions shall not be 
<^ntered, appropriated or used by railroad or other companies without 
the previous consent of the general assembly ; and that without said 
<'onsent, courts shall not have or entertain jurisdiction in proceedings 
instituted for the purpose. 

The circuit court of Sangamon county quaslied the proceeding of 
the commissioners, whereupon the road took the case by appeal to the 
supreme court of the state, which affirmed the judgment of the lower 
court. The opinion of the court was delivered by Chief Justice Walker, 
and its essential point was, that although the language of the enact- 
ment respecting the Jacksonville and Carrolton road would literally 
embrace the right to appropriate any property owned by the state, even 
the buildings erected upon the land, yet, failing to grant any ])roperty 
specificall}^ it cannot be inferred that property owned and already 
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appropriated by the f^tate to permanent and specific purposes, could be 
taken. But this property had been permanently appropriated t() the 
use of a state institution, and was in use for that purpose. 

Accordingly, in 1869, it was ordered by the legislature that upon 
application of the St. Louis, Jacksonville and Chicago Railroad Com- 
pany-^to the governor, he should appoint three disinterested appraisers, 
who should view and appraise the parcels of land described in the act, 
and that the appraised value thereof should be paid into the state 
treasury. This was done, and the amount realized by the state was 
five thousand, seven hundred dollars. 

The conflagration on the 20th April, 1869, by which the original 
institution was destroyed, occurred, fortunately, at ten o'clock in the 
morning, so that no lives were lost, nor any personal injury sustained 
by any one, in consequence. The fire is supposed to have originated 
from a defective flue in the attic, and to have been smouldering for 
several hours before the flames broke through the roof. The pupils 
were all cared for by the citizens of Jacksonville, who received them 
into their ow^n houses, where they remained for a few days. Through 
the liberality of Mrs. Eliza Ayers, who owned the "Berean college" 
building and grounds, across the street from the institution, and placed 
it, without solicitation, at the disposal of the trustees, the school was 
at once reopened, and the session continued without interruption until 
the 1st June, the usual time for vacation. 

A spirited controversy ensued as to the policy of re-building on the 
original site. It was claimed on the one hand that the proximity of 
the railroad depots, tracks and switches, and of the drinking sak>ons 
around the depot, together with the value of the land for general bus- 
iness purposes, constituted a sufficient reason for the sale of the prop- 
erty by the board and the purchase elsewhere of a site less valuable 
but better adapted to the wants of the institution. On the other 
han^l, it was contended that'these so-called disadvantages were in fact 
no disadvantage;, that the trustees had no power to change the loca- 
tion; and that a called session of the legislature would be necessary in 
order to enable them to act. It was finally decided not to remove the 
institution. The trustees had at their disposal five thousand dollars 
especially appropriated for improvements and repairs, and twenty 
thousand dollars received from insurance companies, with which to 
rebuild. They adopted a plan embracing a centre building and two 
wings, and for thirty-four thousand and sixty-nine dollars and thirty- 
nine cents, they erected the west wing, using for this purpose nine 
thousand dollars and thirty-nine cents of their current expense appro- 
priation. The wing erected was seventy-two feet square on the ground, 
and three stories in height. The board contemplated an application to 
the legislature of 1871-2 for funds with which to complete the centre 
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and east wing, at an estimated cost ot one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars, and adopted plans for that purpose submitted by 
Messrs. Dilger and Jungenfeldt ; but deferred action ui)on the subject, 
on account of the unsettled condition of the question of a sufficient 
water supply, the people of Jacksonville having refused, at a popular 
election, to vote for the construction of a system of city water Works. 
In 1873, the general assembly appropriated seventj'-five thousand dol- 
lars for the centre building, and five thousand dollars additional for 
heating it by steam. On the 14th of July 1873, the trustees made a 
contract with Loar and Bruce to erect the building according to plans 
and specifications for fifty-eight thousand, seven hundred and sixty 
dollars. By a supplemental contract, July 29th, 1873, it was agreed to 
put in yellow pine floors, to make certain alterations in the portico, 
and to substitute pressed brick instead of plain brick for the front. 
The contract for heating was awarded to S. I. Pope and Co., of Chicago, 
October 13th, 1873, for eight thousand, one hundred and ninety-seven 
dollars. The work was completed during the summer of 1874, but 
absorbed the entire appropriation. The legislature of 1875 appropri- 
ated funds for the erection of an engine and boiler house and its con- 
nection with the centre building, and for the extension of steam heat- 
ing to the west wing. No appropriation has yet been made for the 
east wing. 

The change of superintendents in 1874 has been mentioned above. 
Dr. Phillips entered upon the duties of his office, August 21st, in that 
year. Dr. Rhoads, the retiring superintendent, has since died, full of 
years and leaving behind him an unblemished name. 

THE IDIOTS. 

The experimental school for idiots and feeble-minded children (the 
eighth institution of its class in the United KStates, and the first in 
the northwest, w^as created by an act approved February 15th, 1865. 
It was an outgrowth of the institution for the education of the deaf 
and dumb, to which idiots are sent everv vear, under a mistaken im- 
pression on the part of their parents, that their silence results from 
inability to hear. 

The first action in relation to the establishment of an institution of 
this kind in the state of Illinois, was taken by the State Medical So- 
ciety, at their annual meeting, held in Bloomington, June 5th, 1855. 
A committee of three of its members, consisting of Drs. D. Prince, E. 
R. Roe and J. V. C. Blaney, was appointed -'to memorialize the legis- 
lature with regard to additional provision for the insane, and the es- 
tablishment of an institution for idiots." This committee was con- 
tinued during four years, and presented a written memorial to each of 
the two succeeding general assemblies. The first memorial was printed. 
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Dr. A. McFarland, in his fifth biennial re}X)rt, in 1856, referring to 
to the exchision of idiots from the hospital for the insane, suggested 
an inquiry by the legislature into their number and needs. Mr. Phil- 
ip (t. Gillett, in his first report, (the sixth biennial, in 1856,) also call- 
ed attention to the same subject, and has renewedly pressed it upon 
the legislature, in various reports, since. 

By the act of 1865, an annual appropriation of five thousand dollar* 
was placed in the hands of the directors of the institution for the 
education of the deaf and dumb, to whom was committed the charge 
of the new enterprise. They immediately rented the mansion and 
grounds belonging to the widow of the lamented Governor Duncan, in 
Jacksonville, and appointed Mr. Gillett ex officio superintendent, with~ 
out compensation, until a permanent superintendent could be engaged. 
He acted in this capacity until the sixteenth day of September, 1865^ 
when he presented his resignation, and nominated, as his successor. 
Dr. Charles T. Wilbur, late surgeon of the 95th Ohio volunteers, a 
brother of the justly celebrated H. B. Wilbur, M. D., superintendent 
of the New York Asylum for Idiots, at Syracuse. Dr. C T. Wilbur 
had formerly sustained ofl[icial relations to four of the seven existing 
institutions, namely : those of Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York 
and Ohio. He entered on the duties of his new position about the first 
of October. 

The school opened (prior to Dr. Wilbur's advent) with three pupils, 
May 25th, 1865. 

In 1867, the legislature granted the directors an appropriation of 
three thousand dollars, for the erection of an additional building for 
school, gymnasium, bei and wash-rooms. The cost of this building 
was seven thousand, one hundred and sixteen dollars and twentv-three 
cents, the excess of cost being defrayed out of the current expense 
appropriation. 

In the summer 1869, the directors put up a bathing-r(X)m, an 
ironing-room, and two other necessary out-buildings. 

During the year of 1870, the necessity for separating the male from 
the female pupils, and the gymnastic exercises from the school proper, 
constrained them to erect a cheap building, containing a dining- 
room, gymnasium and boys' dormitory. 

These improvements were all of a cheap character, combustible, and 
ill adapted to their necessary uses. The premises, after their erection, 
presented the appearance of a badly planned establishment for the 
maintenance of paupers at the expense of some economically-inclined 
county. They were merely a make-shift, and the constant peril of 
fire, which, had it occurred at night, might have resulted in much loss 
of life on the part of the helpless inmates, caused the officers no little 
loss of sleej) through their anxiety. 
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The investigation into the number of insane and idiots in the state, 
made by the commissioners of public charities, in 1869, demonstrated 
the existence of one thousand, seven hundred and thirty-eight idiots, 
whose names were given, and afforded ground for the conviction that 
the actual number is very much greater, and probably equal to that of 
the insane. The publication of their report, in 1870, led to the passage 
of an act, in 1871, by which the institution was granted an indepen- 
den and permanent existence. A corporation was created, and the 
directors of the institution for the deaf and dumb were instructed to 
turn over all property and funds in their hands, belonging to the ex- 
perimental school for idiots, to the trustees of the new institution, 
which was entitled The Institution for the Education of Feeble-minded 
Children. In 1873, an effort to secure an appropriation for land and 
buildings proved unsuccessful ; but upon its renewal, in 1875, the leg- 
islature granted the sum of one hundred and eighty-five thousand dol- 
lars for this purpose. 

The selection of a location was entrusted, under the law, to seven 
commissioners appointed by the governor, one from each of the grand 
judicial divisions of the state, who were required to choose a site for 
the institution, which, together with the farm attached, should con- 
tain not less than forty acres of land, "having regard in the selection 
to elevation, sewerage and drainage, an abundant and never failing 
supply of water, facility of access and comparative centrality of loca- 
tion, the quality of the soil and the price asked for the land; but the 
said commissioners shall neither ask nor accept, on their own account. 
any gift or gifts in money, freights, lands or other valuable property, 
as a consideration for the location or choice of site. And a violation 
of this provision shall be deemed a high misdemeanor, punishable by 
fine or by imprisonment, or by both, at the discretion of any court in 
which conviction of the same may be obtained and had." The com- 
missioners were also required to cause to be prepared suitable plans 
and specifications for the building, at a cost not exceeding one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars. The letting of the contracts and 
the work of construction were, on the other hand, committed to the 
trustees. 

After an extensive tour in all parts of the state, and the examina- 
tion of a large number of tracts of ground offered for their inspection, 
the commissioners agreed, in the month of July, 1875, upon the town 
of Lincoln, on the Chicago and Alton Railroad, about thirty miles 
north of Springfield, and purchased from Col. R. B. Latham a tract 
containing forty acres, in the south-west corner of the town, for which 
hey paid seven thousand, five hundred dollars. In August, they adopted, 
from several plans submitted to them, that of H. C. Furness, of Otta- 
wa, but agreed that the trustees should modify them, as might prove 
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necessary or desirable for the benefit of the state and of its feeble- 
minded children. In accordance with this permission several materi- 
al changes were made in the plans originaly prepared. 

On the 80th October, 1875, the contract for the new building, includ- 
ing the centre, rear, both wings, also for the boiler and engine-house, 
fully completed, except the plumbing and heating, was let to T. K. 
Courtney, of Chicago, for the sum of one hundred and twenty-four 
thousand, seven hundred and seventv-five doUars. The centre is 
three stories in height; the connecting wings, two; the extreme wrings, 
parralel with the. centre, three; the rear building and boiler-house, 
part one and part two. The extreme length is three hundred 
and twenty-four feet. The general stj'le is modern gothic, with 
slate roof, dormer windows, and towers. The centre building is for 
officers and apartments for officers and teachers: the first story of the 
main building is for school rooms and gymnasia; the second and third 
stories include the dormitories and the chapel; the water-closets are 
in detached towers; the dining rooms and work deparment are in the 
rear building. All the dormitories are so arranged as to admit of an 
attendant sleeping with each group of children. The number of 
pupils whom it is designed to accommodate in the institution is two- 
hundred and fifty. 

The contract for plumbing, gas fitting and steam-heating was let, 
January 18th, 1876, to John Davis and C-o., of Chicago, for twent^'-nino 
thousand, four hundred and thirty-four dollars. 

The total cost, therefore, exclusive of extras, will be one hundred and 
fifty-four thoUvSand, two hundred and nine dollars. The building is now 
enclosed and part of the inside work has been done. 

For the information of persons who have never seen a school designed 
especially for idiotic and backward children, a brief description of the 
principles and methods of training adopted may here be added. 

The daily routine is as follows: The pupils rise at five o'clock ; tcike 
breakfast at half-past six in summer and in winter at seven. At nine 
o'clock all assemble, and go to the school rooms, where they remain until 
half-past twelve, with a recess of half an hour, at eleven. The hour 
for dinner is half- past twelve. Afternoon school commences at two, 
and lasts until four o'clock. At five the supper bell rings, and by eight 
all the pupils are in bed — the younger being sent off at seven. During 
the intervals between meals and school hours, the pupils take walks 
in the grounds with their attendants ; the girls assist in the internal 
work of the establishment ; the boys do out door lal)or. 

The first aim of the astablishment is to preserve and improve the 
physical health of these unfortunate children. They are furnished 
with an abundance of plain but hearty food, r-xercised systematically 
in the open air, regularly bathed, sent early to bed, sent to the hospi- 
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tal whenever they are ailing, and 'all their little indispositions and 
ailments attended to every morning. Pupils requiring extra care, on 
account of debility or peculiarities of physical condition, receive it. 
Dr. Wilbur's weight-book, in which the weight of each pupil is re- 
corded monthly, shows that their average growth is between five and 
six pounds each, during a term of ten months, from September to 
June. 

Next to the health, the training of the body receives attention. 
Calisthenics and the light gymnastics form the basis of the education 
giv*en. These exercises are accompanied by music on a piano and by 
singing, in which the children join. On one evening in every week 
they ordinarily have a dance in the gymnasium, lasting one hour, from 
seven to eight, which they greatly enjoy. For peculiarly dull children 
special apparatus has been provided, designed to compel the fixing of 
the attention. They are required, for instance, to walk, placing their 
feet at each step upon the floor between the rungs of ladders, so con- 
structed as to make each successive step a little more difficult. They 
are trained to walk upon a narrow plank, elevated a few feet from the 
floor ; to go up and down steps ; to hang suspended from a ladder 
fastened to the ceiiing; to walk in a circle, placing .their feet in cer- 
tain spots and in a certain position. By a multitude of similar con- 
trivances the feeble intellect and will are gradually aided to gain the 
mastery over the movements of the body. 

Great care is also taken to break up offensive habits contracted el^^ie- 
where ; such as awkward movements persistently recurring ; distor- 
tions of the countenance; uncouth or painful noises; daintiness and 
greediness in eating; neglect of the requirements of decency; violent 
insubordination, resulting from excessive indulgence at home ; and 
the infliction of injury upon themselves, by biting, scratching, and 
beating their heads against the wall. The children are taught to 
wash, comb, brush and dress themselves; to handle a knife and fork ; 
to hold their evil tempers in check; to be obedient to orders; to help 
themselves, and to be of service to others. 

A further steji is taken, in the effort to stimulate the dormant intel- 
lectual faculties. The majority of idiots are listless, indifferent, slug- 
gish, torpid, and can only be aroused from stupor by methods specially 
devised for the purpose. They differ from ordinary children, inasmuch 
as children generally acquire the rudiments of knowledge by their own 
efforts, in play, during the early years of childhood. The sports of 
eiiildren are an unconscious development of their faculties, physical and 
mental; a trial of strength, an acquisition of skill, an education of the 
senses, of the memor}'. of the judgment, of the reason, of the con- 
science, and of the will. Their curiosity, is natural, it needs no awak- 
ening, and it leads them on, from day to day, to a higher level of in- 
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formation and of thought. But idiocy is arrested development, and 
the idiot must be taught to play; he must be instructed in the mean- 
ing and purpose of childish six)rts; the results of play can only be 
communicated to him by intelligent effort from outside the sphere of 
his own personality; his curiosity must be provoked, and he must be 
encouraged to satisfy it. An idiot school differs from an ordinary school 
inthis, that a backward pupil, associated with those who are brighter, 
is an object of scorn and even of abuse to his fellows, and of indiflfer- 
ence or dislike to his teacher. The progress of his class cannot be 
retarded for his benefit ; he cannot receive the amount of patient individ- 
ual training which he requires ; he is left behind; he becomes discour- 
aged, timid, and he fails to make even that degree of attainment of 
which he is capable. The asylum for feeble-minded children supplies 
the needed individual instruction, and saves the pupil from becom- 
ing an object of ridicule, while it allows him all the time necessary 
for overcoming in their natural order the obstacles which hinder his 
intellectual growth. But an idiot school also differs from an ordinary 
school, as has been said, in its method of instruction. It is, so to 
speak, a cross between the school and the nursery, and the teachers 
employed occupy relations to the pupils somewhat resembling those of 
a governess rather than a teacher. 

The visitor to Dr. Wilbur's institution, upon entering; the school- 
room, finds scarcely anything to remind him of a school, except the 
blackboards around the wall, and some maps hanging here and there. 
Instead of desks, he sees tables; and instead of books, toys, such as 
dissected pictures, wooden blocks, marbles, strings of beads or buttons, 
painted wooden cups and balls, and other apparatus designed to convey 
to the slumbering mind its first conception of color and of form. He 
sees girls engaged in plain sewine, or in embroidering perforated 
paper book-marks: he sees classes marching, counter-marching, 
clapping hands, and going through a manual of gesticulation.. Here 
and there a pupil is at the blackboard, imitating the forms of letters, 
or drawing rude, simple pictures of familiar objects. A few are labor- 
iously performins; the rudimentary processes of arithmetical calcula- 
tion. Possibly a class ijiay be standing wnth cards in hand, learning 
to read by what is known as the "word-method," in which worfl>^ are 
taught before the letters of which they are composed ; or it may be be- 
fore an outline map, slowly learning the names and positions of the 
prominent rivers and towns of the state or of the United States. In a 
word, he finds himself in a veritable "infant school," in which object 
teaching is the only method employed ; but it is a truly scientific object 
teaching, having for its aim the education, in the strict signification 
of the word, of the mental poAvers. The object wliich occu])icS the 
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attention is not employed as a text, but it is itself the subject of as- 
intense thought as can be awakened in a mind so dull. 

Of course education has for its ulterior aim not simply mental de- 
velopment, but, in addition to that, the acquisition of information. 
In an idiot school instruction has to be subordinated to education^ 
however ; education naturally precedes instruction ; and education is 
for the idiot a task of so great difficulty that the amount of instruc- 
tion or information actually conveyed to the pupil in the school room 
is necessarily small. It extends in some cases to reading, writing, and 
the rudiments of arithmetic and geography. 

The three prominent characteristics of this school are, that the 
training is first physiological ; second, it is individual ; and third, it is 
by the use of visible objects as the instrument for its accomplish- 
ment. Before all, it is individual ; the education of each pupil being 
a battle between the teacher and himself, which can only be won by 
strategy, and the victory is gained by devising some peculiar, and it 
may be a novel plan for removing or surmounting the particular 
difficulty in the physical or mental organization of the awkward 
child. 

The results of training may be briefly summed up as follows: It has 
been already stated that bad habits are broken up ; the body trained 
to properly co-ordinated motion ; the muscles taught to obey the en- 
feebled will ; and the pupils instructed in domestic and farm labor, 
with a view to fitting them to earn a partial, if not a complete sup- 
port, and to make them less burdensome to society at large. In some 
Ciises education nvdy be carried to a higher point. 

The annual number of new applications for admission of pupils to 
the institution since its organization, has been as follows : — 
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This comprises only those applications which have been made in a 
formal manner, fully complying with the requirements of the institu- 
tion by describing the cases minutely upon a blank designed for the 
purpose, which contains, also, the certificate of a physician giving a 
medical history of the cases; but does not include a large number 
which have been made by letter, no further effort being made when 
the fact was understood that the institution could not immediatelvac- 
commodate them. 

There have been admitted, from the applications filed, the following 
number of pupils : — 
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18>) ^ 1872 3G 

18(56 21 I 1873 42 

18€7 26 j 1875 35 

1868 14 1875 13 

1869 24 , 1876 12 

1870 12 , 

1871 31 . Total number 290 

The average age of the foregoing eight hundred and three appli- 
cants is twelve years. 
The «ascribed causes of idiocy in tlie applicants, were as follows : — 

rongenitaK * 424 

t'onvjlsionsin early childhood 110- 

Epilepsy 97 

Accidental 24 

Brain fever 22 

Paralysis 16 

Severe illness i!i infancy 10 

Whooping-cough 10 

Convulsions from teething 11 

Scarlet fever •. 9 

Hydrocephalus •. 9 

Measles 9 

Influence of opiates 6 

Intemperance of father 5 

Fever 6 

Spinal affections 3 

Hereditary 3 

Calomel 2 

Consanguinity of parents 2 

Fright 2 

Typhoid fever 3 

Quinine, deaf-mute, sunstroke, mumps, rat-bite, bilious intermittent fever, insanity, mastur- 
bation, chorea, rachitis, cerebro-spinal meningitis— each one 11 

Unknown 8 

Total 803 

It is very evident that two-thirds of this number were congenital 
idiots. The rutio of epileptics to the entire number is so small, that 
the superintendent confesses that he has been surprised at the result 
shown by these statistics. In the cases ascribed to convulsions in 
early childhood and from teething, the history indicated that the con- 
vulsions were of short duration — varying from one single spasm to oc- 
casional spasms for several months. Where convulsions occurred for 
a period of years the cases were numbered among the epileptics. Epi- 
lepsy is often associated with congenital idiocy. The result of this in- 
vestigation would seem to indicate that congenital idiots are far more 
numerous than any other class.* 

Congenital idiocy furnishes the most improvable subjects for the 
school room, and for training in useful occupations. The majority of 
them, in the degree of mental deficiency, stand upon the plane just 
below the lower grades of ordinary intelligence. 

The history of the cases rev^ealed the fact that the aj^plicants were 
the 

First children in 22 cases 

Second " " 140 " 

Third •• " 106 " 
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Fourth children in 78 

Fifth '* " U) 

Sixth " •• :.: 4^J 

Seventh •' *' 26 '* 

Eighth '• " 16 " 

Ninth " " 9 ** 

Tenth " " 12 

Eleventh '* '• •") 

Twelfth '* " ; 3 

Thirteenth " " • J 

Fourteenth-* '• 1 " 

Not stated 95 " 

Total «0:} ca::es. 

Of the total number of applicants, in six hundred and twenty-four 
cases no blood-relation existed between the parents ; in one hundred 
and tifty-three eases, there did exist such relation ; in one hundred 
and twenty-six cases, the facts have not been ascertained. In one 
hundred and forty-three cases, some infirmity of body or mind had 
characterized some near relative of the idiot (ihild. 

The trustees, in their tenth annual report (1874) say : — 
The experience and the investigations of the board of trustees of 
this and similar institutions, as well as of the state board of public 
charities of this and other states, have established the following facts. 

First — That idiots exist in civilized communities in the ratio of at 
least one to every eight hundred inhabitants. 

Second — That there is no evidence of a tendencv to a decrease of 
idiocy in its ratio to the population, but on the contrary, statistics in- 
dicate its increase. 

Third— 'Thiit idiots without instruction must be maintained at the 
expense of others, for they are unable to provide for themselves. 

Fourth — That their condition, whether in private families or in pub- 
lic alms-houses or jails, is deplorable, and the dictates of humanity 
necessitate some decided change for the amelioration of that condi- 
tion. 

Fifth — That when maintained singly in private families or in small 
numbers in county poor-houses, provided they receive proper care, the 
coQi per capita must be greater than when they are congregated in in- 
stitutions and asylums. 

Sixth — That a large percentage of the number of idiots in any state 
can be rendered capable of some degree of- useful occupation, thus com- 
pensating in whole or in part for the cost of their maintenance, if 
trained and instructed at the proper age. 

Seventh — That almost all can, by training, be made decent in their 
habits, and tD assist in ministering to their own personal wants. 

THE soldiers' ORPHANS. 

The home for the children of deceased soldiers, of which Mrs. Vir- 
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p;iiiia C. Ohr, a soldier s widow, is the superintendent, was established 
by the twenty-fourth general assemW y, in I860. 

Nine trustees w^ere constituteda corporation, to receive subscriptions 
and donations, and to organize and carry on the institution. The ob- 
ject of the incorporation was declared to be, "to provide a Home, for 
the nurture and education, without charge, of all indigent childrea of 
soldiers w^ho have served in the' armies of the Union, during the 
present rebellion, and have been disabled, from disease or wounds 
therein, or have died or been killed in said service." No appropriation 
of funds was made from the state treasury. 

The governor w^as further authorized to appoint five commissioners, 
not connected with the corporation, to receive bids, and decide the 
location ; but any location w^as forbidden, until the sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars should be subscribed and paid in. 

Several counties made subscriptions to the '-Home" under this act. 
Inusnuich as the sum of fifty thousand dollars, however, was not paid 
to the trustees, the governor did not appoint commissioners to select a 

«ite. 

In 1807, by an act approved March 5th, the general assembly ap- 
propriated thirty thousand, four hundred dollars, being a fund com- 
monlv called the deserters' fund, and seventv thousand dollars in ad- 
<lition, for the establishment and maintenance of the institution. 
This act also released the counties which had made subscriptions, from 
the obligation to pay them. 

In consideration of the following donations b}^ citizens of McLean 
•county, the "Home" was located at Normal, near Bloomington : — 

Site, valued at $12,000 

Other lands, valued at..r 21,775 

Cash and notes 4,525 

Citvlots 920 

Ornamental trees :....... 1 ,000 

Total «40,220 

-The values here given are merely nominal and are largely in ex- 
•cess of the actual value. 

The language of the deeds conveying the site, and some of the otber 
pieces of real estate belonging to the "Home," reads, ^"/n consideration 
■of the permanent location of the Soldiers' Orphans^ Home,^^ etc. The ambig- 
uity of this expression, (w^hich might be interpreted to mean, either 
that the property conveyed reverts to the donors, whenever it ceases to 
be used for its present purpose; or that inasmuch as there will be no 
soldiers' ori)hans, after the lapse of a few years, and thi§ was known 
when the conveyance was made, the use of the property, as long as the 
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necessity exists for such an institution, constitutes a ^'permanent loca- 
tion,"' and the title of the state is absolute), occasioned a refusal, by 
the legislature, in 1871, of any further appropriations, until the defect 
in the title, if any existed, should be cured by a quit-claim deed to the 
site cit least, which was given by Judge David Davis, without objec- 
tion, except the expression of a wish that the property might never 
be Ur<ed for an insane asylum, an idiot school, or a reform school. 

Pending the erection of the necessary buildings, a temporary home 
was opened in Bloomington, in August, 1867. A second temporary 
home, also in Bloomington, was opened in October. In February, 1868, 
the two existing homes proving to be of insufficient capacity, a third 
was opened in Springfield. 

The principal building, at Normal, was completed and occupied on 
the first day of June, 1869. The original estimate of its cost, made 
by master-builders, was sixty-eight thousand dollars. Its actual cost 
was not far from one hundred and thirtv-five thousand dollars. Its 
plan was very defective and was the subject of much criticism and 
complaint on the part of the superintendent and other officers. A 
portion of the defects complained of have been since remedied, by 
alterations and by the construction of additional buildings. 

On the first of June, 1869, Mrs. Ohr, the former superintendent of 
the temporary home at Springfield, who had now been elected to the 
superintendency of the entire institution, moved in, with the children 
from Springfield, and took possession. On the fifteenth of the same 
month, she received the children of the "Prairie City Home," and on 
the sixteenth, those of the '* Main Street Home," numbering, respec- 
tively, fifty-three and forty-four. On the seventeenth, the new Home 
was formally dedicated, " with joy and thanksgiving," the ceremonies 
being participated in "by the state officers, judges of the supreme 
court, members of the general assembly, and other prominent citizens 
of the state." 

A grammar-school was at once organized in the Home, and the 
children divided into four grades, each taught by one teacher. The 
school closed July 24th, and reopened September 6th. On the first of 
December there were seventy children in each of the four grades, in 
rooms not designed for nor adapted to the use to which they were put, 
as sehool -rooms, and altogether too small eitlier for health, comfort, or 
success in the work of instruction. 

The chief of the difficulties contended with during the summer was 
the wapt of water. The onh'' method of ol)taining a supply of water 
was by hauling it in wagons from the town of Normal, a mile and a 
half distant. By "prospecting" around the farm, however, what 
appeared to be a running stream underground was discovered, a well 
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sunk, a wind-mill erected, and pipes laid to a tank in the attic, wliich 
for a time obviated the evil. It furnished, during the summer of 
1870, not less than two hundred barrels a day, and was declared bv the 
trustees to furnish "an inexhaustible supply." In 1871, this inex- 
haustible Avell failed, and the institution was then compelled to go to 
the stock-yard well of the Chicago and Alton Railroad, which still 
continues to afford all the water that is needed. 

In November, 1869, serious charges of cruel, inhuman treatment of 
the children and general bad management of the affairs o^ the Home, 
appeared in the Chicago Times and Springfield Register, which seemed 
to demand attention. By direction of the governor, the board of 
trustees investigated the charges referred to and pronounced them 
groundless. A counter report was filed with the governor by Mr. 
Jesse A. Willson, one of the trustees. 

During the winter of 1869-70, the heating apparatus proved a fail- 
ure. The trustees say : " It became necessary to remove the furnaces 
intended for warming the building, and tp substitute stoves for tem- 
porary use. The furnaces wholly failed to fulfil their object; and we 
state the fact without reflection upon former trustees, who introduced 
the heating apparatus. It promised well at the beginning, but at no 
time during the winter season did it answer even a tolerably good 
purpose ; its flues burned out rapidly in such a manner as not only to 
defile the whole building with coal smoke, but to endanger its destruc- 
tion. To provide against fire, it became necessary to employ a watch- 
man, day and night, and yet with all this care, initial fires occurred 
two or three times, which came near resulting in the destruction of 
the building, and a greater calamity to the inmates." 

The filthy appearance of the building, after an entire winter of coal- 
smoke, necessitated a thorough overhauling of the premises, the fol- 
lowing summer. The walls were calcimined, the halls and rooms on 
the second floor papered, and many outside improvements made, such 
as laying out roads and walks, planting trees, constructing fences, 
building a barn, a carpenter-shop, coal-house, stock-pens, etc. The 
trees then planted nearly all afterward died. At the close of the \\.^fxv 
1870, the trustees reported a deficiency of twenty-one thousand, two 
hundred and forty-four dollars and e'.ghty-one cents. They asked the 
general assembly for appropriations to meet this deficiency and al>=o to 
improve the organization of the Home, by the erection of scl:ool- 
buildings, a kitchen, laundry and boiler-house, and by the introduction 
of the system of heating by steam. These requests were cheerfully 
granted. The deficiency reported was attributed to the necessity for 
making the improvements above mentioned and to the existence of a 
previous unreported deficiency, in 1868. The trustees say : "the de- 
ficiency for which we now ask an appropriation, occurred principally 
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before the last appropriations for the Home, but was not included in 
the estimates." In fiict, the deficiency, at the close of the year 1868, 
was only two thousand, two hundred and fifty dollars. 

In the act appropriating twenty-one thousand, two hundred and 
forty-four dollars and eighty-one cents, to pay the deficiency of 1870, 
it was provided that the amounts due shall be paid directly from the 
treasury to the parties to whom they were due, and that no indebted- 
ness should be ppid from this fund except that accruing before March 
1st, 1871. 

From the semi-annual report of Dr. John Sweeney, the new treasurer, 
made to the governor, June 1st, 1871, it appears that out of the current 
expense appropriation, he had paid, before the passage of the act just re- 
cited, on the indebtedness accruing prior to December 1st, 1870, six 
thousand, eight hundred and seventy-five dollars and eighty-three cents. 
During the progress of this payment, he discovered that the indebted- 
ness of the institution was largely in excess of twenty-one thousand, two 
hundred and forty-four dollars and eighty one cents, the amount reported 
by the trustees. With the consent of the trustees, he brought all the 
books and papers of the institution and placed them in the hands of the 
secretary of the board of public charities, the Rev. Fred. H.Winos, for ex- 
amination and report. The treasurer had discovered that there were, on 
the first of December, 1870, orders on the treasurer outstanding, in the 
hands of creditors of the institution, to the amount of fifty-three thous- 
and, three hundred and eighty-two dollars and ninety-six cents,on w^hich 
a few partial payments only had been made. On the ninth of June, 
1871, Mr. Wines submitted a report to the governor, setting forth the 
loose manner in which the finances of the Home had been adminis- 
tered, and that the indebtedness (deficiency) on the first of March,. 
1871, w^as, on all accounts, sixty-three thousand, seven hundred and 
twenty-nine dollars and ninety-one cents. The governor laid this^ 
report before the general assembly, and on the sixteenth of June, he* 
approved an act providing for the appointment of a joint committee- 
of investigation, consisting of tw^o senators and three representatives, 
with power to send for persons and papers, administer an oath, and' 
audit and report upon all outstanding claims. 

The members appointed on the investigating committee were Messrs.. 
Reddick and Flagg, of the senate, and Shaw, Vocke, and Cloud, of the 
house. They met July 6th and organized by electing the Hon. James 
Shaw their chairman, met again July 25th, and continued in seGsion; 
at Springfield, Bloomington and Normal, until August 4th ; and on the- 
twenty-fourth of August, met for the last time at Springfield, i&. (<»,oni~ 
sider and agree upon their report, which w^as filed with tho governor 
on the day following. 

As to the indebtedness, the committee submitted wnth their report 
Vol. 11—10 
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a schedule showing the amount unpaid, on account of outstanding 
orders and bills, prior to March 1st, to be sixty-two thousand, one 
hundred and one dollars and thirty one cents ; interest to January 1st, 
1872, eight thousand, four hundred and twenty-two dollars and one 
cent ; total, seventy thousand, five hundred and twenty-three dollars 
and thirty-two cents. Deducting the twenty-one thousand, tw^o hundred 
and forty-four dollars and eighty-one cents previously appropriated, 
which had not been drawn, on account of its being inadequate, the 
balance to be provided for was nearly fifty thousand dollars. 

Concerning the general management of the Home, they reported 
the present condition of the institution satisfactory and worthy of 
commendation, but the mistakes of the past had been serious. Two 
individuals were singled out for especial censure : the one. Col. John 
M. Snyder, a trustee, and formerly financial manager of the temporary 
house at Springfield, whom they found a defaulter in the sum of about 
three thousand dollars ; the other, John S. Clark, the former steward, 
whom they believed to have been dishonest, and who had been dis- 
missed from his stewardship in April, 1871, for taking improper liber- 
ties with some of the little girls in the institution. 

The result of this report was the immediate resignation of Col. 
Snyder and the appointment of Dr. Sweeney as his successor. No 
fault has been found with the financial management, from that day to 
this, nor has there ever again been any deficiency at the close of the 
year. Tne total appropriations by the general assembly, to place the 
institution again upon its feet, and wipe out its indebtedness, amount- 
. ed to eighty -two thousand dollars. 

The general assembly, in 1871, provided for the better organization 
of the institution, by appropriating fifteen thousand dollars for 
'^school building and dormitories ; twelve thousand dollars for steam- 
heating apparatus, with boiler and all attachments complete; and six 
thousand dollars for kitchen, laundry, bakery and boiler house." These 
buildings, with the exception of the dormitories, were erected for the 
sums appropriated ; the dormitories were not built, but the entire ap- 
propriation was expended upon the school building. Together they 
constituted a very great addition to the comfort and efficiency of the 
Home. 

In March 1873, an epidemic of cerebro-spinal meningitis occurred 
in the Home. Of about sixty cases, only two died. 

On the fifth of August, 1873, twelve girls who had passed the age of 
sixteen, the extreme limit prescribed iti the law, were discharged, but 
allowed to remain in the Home as servants, and to attend the Normal 
University — their services out of school hours being accepted as an 
equivalent for their board. 
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In 1874, the legislature appropriated a little more than ten thousand 
■dollars for the purchase of additional furniture. 

The number of children received into the Home, from the inception 
-of the enterprise, has been a few less than one thousand, of whom 
there were remaining, on the thirtieth of September, 1876, two hun- 
dred and fifty-two. The number of new admissions, during the past 
two years, is one hundred and nine. For these orphans a great work 
has been done. In spite of all errors in the management, whatever 
they may have been, and notwithstanding a certain percentage of 
failure incident to all human undertakings, the state, as well as the 
immediate recipients of its favor, has reason to be proud and grate- 
ful in view of the results accomplished. 

Ths Home originated in a most patriotic impulse, on the part of the 
people, to fulfil the pledge made to the gallant soldiers who imperiled 
their lives on the field of battle, during the dark days of the civil war, 
that if they fell in the fight, their widows and children should be 
•cared for, after their death. The state went even farther than this; 
it opened the doors of the Home not only to the orphan children of 
deceased soldiers but to the children of living men who were disabled 
from disease or wounds contracted in the armies of the Union. The 
benefits of the Home were limited, in their application, to children 
under fourteen years of age, except in special cases, but in no case 
were the trustees authorized to retain a child beyond the age of six* 
teen. The war closed in 1865. By the year 1876, it is evident, there 
would be naturally few children remaining in the institution, of the 
class for whom it was originally designed. But the general assem- 
bly, in 1875, changed the law regulating admissions so as to admit all 
indigent children below the age of fourteen years, "whose fathers serv- 
ed in the armies of the Union during the late rebellion, and have died 
or been disabled by reason of wounds or disease received therein, or 
have since died.^^ Of the children now in the Home, probably not more 
than eighty, or about one-third of the entire number, were living 
at the time when the war closed. Their average age does not exceed 
ten years ; and more than one hundred of the present innntes are un- 
der that age, of whom many are not more than five or six years old. 
It appears from this statement, that the Home is undergoing a gradual 
transformation of character ; that it has entirely lost its original char- 
acter as a " home for the orphan children of deceased soldiers," and 
its peculiar relation to soldiers' children tends soon to be obliterated ; 
when, if continued, it will become, without interference on the part 
of the legislature to prevent such ah issue, a general home for neg- 
lected and abandoned children — the waifs and strays of society, the 
little ones whose fate is the sport of fortune, for whose souls no man 
seems to care. 
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But whatever may be the future of this institution, its existence is 
a tribute to the patriotism of the age in which it had its birth, and an 
encouragement to deeds of valor, while time shall last; for it holds out 
to the soldier the hope, founded on experience, that the men for whom 
he lays down his life, will not abandon his family to destruction. 
Thus it has been and will be at once a monument and a beacon. 

JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 

In the year 1855, the city of Chicago opened, in the old poor-house 
buildings of Cook county, about six miles south of the court-house 
square, a reform school, with seven inmates, under the charge of Rev. 
D. B. Nichols as superintendent. Originally, boys were tried by courts 
for minor offences, and committed as criminals, under sentence of one 
year each; but it was soon found that such a short term of sentence 
led a boy to look forward to his release, instead of co-operating in his 
reformation, and that habits of character which had been forming for 
years could not be rooted up in a single day. From time to time the 
operations of the school were changed by legislation, until finally boys 
were sent before one of the judges of the superior court for examina- 
tion as to whether they could be benefited by being placed under the 
care of a reformatory; and if , so, they were, without any cliarge of 
crime, taken from places where they lack proper parental care, and 
sent to the reform school during minority, or until they should be 
deemed worthy to go out into the world again and do for themselves. 
The institution was constructed upon the family plan, each family 
consisting of from thirty to forty boys. At the commencement of the 
year the buildings were all destroyed by fire, when the school, num- 
bering sixty boys, occupied for a short season the old packing-house 
ow^ned by Charles Cleaver, situated near the school grounds. In De- 
cember, 1856, they removed to a new wooden building provided for 
them on their own grounds, since which time additions and improve- 
ments have been made each year, until at last nine buildings were in use, 
mostly constructed of brick. In the year 1859, Mr. Nichols resigning, 
George W. Perkins was appointed superintendent, and has since been 
in charge of the institution. No organized system of labor had been 
pursued until the year 1860, when Mr. Perkins, believing that without 
some regular habits of industry, all other teachings must fail, began 
to introduce different branches of mechanical art. 

About the year 1865 or 1866, the state teachers' association began to 
move for the establishment of a state reform school. Their ef- 
orts, in 1867, were crowned with success, by the passage of an 
act for the reformation of juvenile offenders and vagrants. The 
act provided, among other things, that the number of trustees 
should be seven; that they should select a site at some suitable place 
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in or near the central portion of the state; that they should take into 
consideration all bids for the location; that the site selected should in 
no case cost the state more than five thousand dollars; that no plans 
for building should be adopted at an estimated cost of more than fifty 
thousand dollars; and that any donations made to the school should 
reduce the amount of the appropriation made, to the extent of said 
donations of land or money. The last provision cited was repealed in 
1869. 

No appointment of trustees under this act was made until the latter 
part of February, 1869. 

In the biennial report of the Hon. Newton Bateraan, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, presented to the governor, in Decem- 
ber, 1868, the objections urged against some of the features of the law 
of 1867, by the friends of the proposed institution, are summed up in 
eight suggestions, as follows. 

To epitomize the objections to the act authorizing the reform school, 
as offered by the friends of education and reform, it is respectfully sug- 
gested : 

1st. That no boy over sixteen years of age should be committed to 
the reform school. (Section 1.) 

2d. Children and youth should not be committed, for detention or 
punishment, to the county jail. (Section 16). 

3d. Parents or guardians should be permitted to commit their chil- 
dren to the reformatory by the authority of the circuit judge, subject 
to the discretionary detention of the board of trustees. 

4th. That the judges of the circuit courts be authorized to hear and 
try summarily, in vacation, such juvenile offenders as would be suit- 
able snbjects for the reform school. 

5th. That no record be made of the crime for which a child is ar- 
rested, and that the judgment of the court be, that it is a suitable sub- 
ject for the guardianship of the trustees of the reform school. (Sec- 
tion 16). 

6th. That when a child is to be sent to the reform school, he shall 
be detained until his reformation is deemed complete, or until he is 
eighteen years of age. (Section 17). 

7th. That the term "convict" should not b.e used to apply to any 
child in the reform school. 

8th. That convicts from the present penitentiary may be removed 
to the new penitentiary when complete, but not to the reform school. 

No modification of the law, however, in any of these particulars, 
Avas made by the legislature of 1869. An act was passed, at that ses- 
sion, curing a defect in the former statute, which, singularly enough. 
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had authorized the trustees to receive bids for location, but had omit^ 
ted to authorize municipalities to make proposals to them. 

On the 23d of March, 1869, the trustees organized by the election of 
the Hon. Samuel W. Moulton president, and Mr. William J. Yost 
secretary, of the board. They at once advertised for proposals for a 
site, and on the 29th June opened all bids received. It appeared that 
offers had been made by the counties of Sangamonand Livingston and 
the cities of Peoria and Bloomington. After a personal and oflScial 
examination of the sites offered, except Peoria, the board decided to 
place the institution at Pontiac, This decision was made July 8th, 
1869, and the following was the donation which led to it : — 

Livingston county bonds $50,000 

Bonds of the town of Pontiac 25,000 

Chicago and Alton R. R. freights 5,000 

Lands (given by Jesse W. Fell) :.. 10,000 

Total $90,000 

Mr. Valentine Jobst, architect, of Peoria, was employed to. prepare 
the necessary plans for building, and in September, the contract for 
the stone-work was awarded to the Illinois penitentiary, for eleven 
thousand and eight hundred dollars, and for the remainder of the 
work to the Bloomington Manufacturing Company, for sixty thousand ,^ 
five hundred dollars. 

The land given by Mr. Fell was a tract of sixty-four acres, adjoining 
Pontiac on the south, and east of the Chicago and Alton railroad. The 
board purchased one hundred and forty-six acres in addition, for which 
they paid twenty-two thousand, two hundred and fifty dollars, or one 
hundred and fifty dollars per acre. It was paid for out of the donation. 

From the report of Mr. Jonathan Duff, treasurer of the reform school^ 
made December 1st, 1870, it appears that the bonds of Livingston 
county and of the town of Pontiac, were issued, according to agree- 
ment, and he charges himself with seventy-five thousand dollars, on 
their account ; but he also accredits himself with a cash balance on 
hand, of fifty-three thousand, six hundred and sixty-nine dollars and 
three cents. By Mr. Duff^s failure, with the funds of the institution 
in his hand, this balance was almost wholly lost to the state. Nothing 
was realized by a suit brought against his bondsmen; and the bonds of 
Livingston county, which have passed into the hands of other parties, 
were, as will presently appear, subsequently declared by the su- 
preme court of the state, to have been illegal and therefore void. 
About three thousand dollars have been collected from the assignees of 
Mr. Duff, of which two thousand, six hundred dollars has been paid 
into the state treasury. 

In June, 1870, the contract for heating was let to Kinsey and 
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Mahler, of Peoria, for nine thousand dollars; in September, the board 
let the contract for the rear building to Mr. John H. Bryant, of 
Eloomington, for nineteen thousand, five hundred dollars. The failure 
of Mr. Duff necessitated an application, in 1871, for a deficiency ap- 
propriation of thirty thousand, three hundred and twenty-four dollars 
and thirty-two cents, and a second, in 1872, of twenty-one thousand, 
nine hundred and seventy dollars and twelve cents, which, with an 
appropriation of two thousand, five hundred and sixty-two dollars and 
seventy-three cents for interest, made the total deficiency fifty-four 
thousand, eight hundred and fifty-seven dollars and seventeen cents, a 
sum slightly in excess of the supposed balance in the treasurer's 
hands. 

During the J ear 1870, an event occurred which affected this insti- 
tution, though not directly. On the 9th of September, a mittimus 
was issued by the clerk of the supreme court of Cook county, by the 
order of Judge William A. Porter, committing to the Chicago Reform 
School one Daniel O'Connell, " whose moral welfare and the good of 
society" required " that he should be sent to said school for instruc- 
tion, employment, and reformation." Michael O'Connell, the father 
of the boy, applied to the supreme court of the state for a writ of 
habeas corpus. The decision of the court, which may be found in 
Freeman's 111. Reports, lv., 280, was, in brief, that the acts of the 
general assembly of this state, which purport to authorize the com- 
mitment to a reform school of juvenile offenders, " who are destitute 
of proper parental care, or growing up in mendicancy, ignorance, 
idleness or vice," but who may have committed no crime, to be there 
" kept, disciplined, instructed, employed and governed," until they 
shall be reformed and discharged, or shall have arrived at the age of 
twenty-one years, are contrary to the bill of rights and therefore void. 
In the opinion, which was delivered by Mr. Justice Thornton, the 
court asks, "What is proper parental, care ?" It declares that " ignor- 
ance, idleness and vice are relative terms." ■' The parent has the 
right to the care, custody and assistance of his child. * * * But even 
the power of the parent must be exercised with moderation. * * if 
a father confined or imprisoned his child for one year, the majesty of 
the law would frown upon the unnatural act. * * Can the state, 
as parens pairisey exceed the power of the natural parent, except in 
punishing crime ? * * There are other rights besides the rights of 
the father. The welfare and rights of the child are also to be con- 
sidered. * * Even criminals cannot be convicted and imprisoned 
without due process of law." These quotations sufficiently indicate 
the scope of the decision. It was ordered that Daniel O'Connell be 
discharged from custody. 

Without disrespect to the supreme court, the decision in this case 
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is somewhat extraordinary, not because the doctrine maintained is 
novel in itself, but because this very plea has been again and again 
overruled by the supreme courts of other and older states. There is 
scarcely a state in the Union, in which there are not one or more re- 
form schools : there is not a reform school which is not based upon the 
contrary doctrine, that juvenile offenders should be dealt wuth for 
their reformation, not for punishment; that the responsibility for 
crime in a minor rests largely on his natural parent ; that where pa- 
rents fiiil to do their duty, the state as parens patriae is is bound to ful- 
fil the obligations of a parent; that it does this by establishing be- 
tween the neglected child and the officers of the school a relation an- 
alogous to that of a guardian and his ward; that the establishment 
and maintenance of this relation is, on the part of the state, an act 
not of vengeance but of tender pity; and that it is further justified, if 
need be, by those considerations of public policy which spring from 
the right of every organized community to protect itself, especially 
from the inroads of crime — and how can crime be most surely reduced 
to a minimum, if not by its prevention, through the reformation of 
juvenile offenders? The supreme court of Pennsylvania held, in a 
similar case, that "the house of refuge is not a prison, but a school, 
where reformation, and not punishment, is the end," and that "the 
right of parental control is a natural, but not an inalienable one. * * 
We know of no natural right to exemption from restraints which con- 
duce to an infant's welfare." In the words of the Hon. J. R. Ingersoll, 
"The error on which the objection (that punishment is inflicted with- 
out the ordinary preliminaries of trial and conviction) is founded is 
twofold. First, in supposing that the mere commission of crime is 
the reason for admission into the house; and secondly, in imputing to 
the consequences of that admission the character and name of pun- 
ishment. * * Instead of being subjected to, the inmates are saved 
from punishment." The supreme bench of Baltimore city declared 
that "in contemplation of law, the state of minority is a state of cus- 
tody, and when questions affecting the condition of minors arise upon 
habeas corpus, the inquiry is not, shall the minor be set at liberty, but 
to whose custody shall he be committed ?" 

The decision of the case of Daniel O'Connell, by our highest judi- 
cial tribunal, has placed the reform school of this state alone among 
institutions of its class, in the United States, and made it, in its rela- 
tions to the law, not what its originators desired and intended, but, to 
quote again the language of the supreme court, in another case, 
"an infant penitentiary," "a penitentiary on a small scale," "a neces- 
sary evil, the neighborhood of which decent j^eople desire to avoid." 
Such expressions from such a source, have greatly injured the moraleand 
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utility of the institution, and tend to cast an irremediable blight upon 
its inmates. 

In September, 1870, Mr. George W. Perkins, the former superinten- 
dent of the Chicago reform school, and subsequently the warden of the 
Illinois state penitentiary, was elected superintendent of the new in- 
stitution. The school opened June 1st, 1871. Mr. Perkins soon after 
resigned his position, and was succeeded by Dr. J. D. Scouller, a native 
of Scotland, who had been formerly employed as physician and assis- 
tant superintendent, in the St. Louis reform school. 

At the close of the year 1872, application was made to the general 
assembly, for funds with which to erect four family buildings, in addi- 
tion to the main building, the number of pupi^ at that date being one 
hundred and sixty-five, and rapidly increasing. The application was 
denied; but the legislature, in 1873, revised the law relating to the 
school. The most important omissions and alterations were such as to 
bring the statute into harmony with the opinion of the supreme court 
1 above cited. The right to sentence during minority, was taken from 
I the courts, also the right to commit for want of proper parental care, 

(mendicancy, ignorance, idleness or vice ; the right of guardianship, 
including the right to bind out the inmates and to discharge them on 
ticket-of-leave, formerly given to the trustees, was revoked. The word 

\ guardian is retained, but in the sense of custodian. Instead of this, it 
is provided that whenever any boy between the ages of ten and sixteen 
years is convicted of any crime, which, if committed by an adult, 
would be punishable by imprisonment in the county jail or peni- 
tentiary, such juvenile offender shall be committed to the state reform 

;( school, for a term not less than one year nor more than five years. 
(Discretionary power is given to the courts to pronounce jail-sentences, 
in case of minor offences). The trustees are required to detain all juve- 
nile offenders committed to them, until the expiration of their respec- 
tive sentences, less whatever *^time" they may earn by good behaviour. 

At the adjourned session, in 1874, the trustees were authorized to 
*^lease the labor" of the inmates, but only for six hours a day. It has 
been difficult to carry out this law, for the reason that six hours is so 
short a time as to render the contract unprofitable to the contractor, 
while a longer period would be excessive and injurious to the boys, 
who are, many of them, of tender age. Before the passage of the act, 
the board had made a contract, on or about April 1st, 1873, with Ever- 
ett and Clement, of Chicago, lor the labor of fifty boys, who were to be 
employed seven hours a day, in making shoes. In January, 1874, a 
similar contract was made with Clark and Hill, also of Chicago, for the 
labor of fifty boys, in making brushes. Both of these contracts have 
been dissolved, and a considerable amount is due the school from 
Messrs. Everett and Clement, which is still in litigation and unpaid. 
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Since the dissolution of the contracts, the boys, or a part of them, have 
been cane-seating chairs for the Bloomington Manufacturing Com- 
pany, under the direction of the officers of the school. 

Allusion has been made above to the issue, June 15th, 1869, of fifty 
thousand dollars in bonds by Livingston count}', under authority of 
the act of 1869. After the issue and sale of these bonds, the board of 
county supervisors by whom they were authorized, levied, collected 
and paid the interest upon them for one year. Their successors, elect- 
ed the following year, filed a bill in chancery in the Livingston Cir- 
cuit Court, asking for an injunction upon the county treasurer, forbid- 
ding him to pay out any moneys upon the bonds. It was alleged in 
the bill, that they had been fraudulently and illegally issued. The 
circuit court dissolved the injunction and dismissed the bill. The 
supervisors thereupon appealed the case to the supreme court. The 
supreme court reversed the decree of the court below and remanded 
the cause, with directions to grant the prayer of complainant's bill.. 

The points of law on which the supreme court rendered its decision, 
may be briefly stated as follows : 

Ist. The tax paid by every person and corporation must be "in pro- 
portion to the value of his or her property.'' But the taxable inhabi- 
tants of Livingston county are required to pay a tax for the use of the 
state, out of proportion to the .value of their property. 

2nd. Counties may, however, assess and collect taxes "for corporate 
purposes." What is a corporate purpose ? Only such as are germane to the 
objects of the welfare of the municipality, at least such as have a 
legitimate connexion with these objects, and a manifest relation there- 
to. It is not a corporate purpose to provide a location for a state in- 
stitution. 

3d. It was the duty of the general assembly to determine, for the 
whole people of the state, the necessity of a state reform school; and 
the enterprise, if necessary, should be prompted by the resources of 
the state. On this head, the court makes some just and admirable 
remarks on the degrading position assumed by a state boasting of its 
sovereignty, its wealth and its unbounded resources, in offering to re- 
ceive donations, as if it were a pauper. Such legislation has not re- 
flected honor on the state, nor should it. 

4th. But it is said the county has paid one year's taxes on these 
bonds, and this gives them vitality. The reply to this is, that the 
people, at the first opportunity afforded them, repudiated the action of 
their representatives. 

5th. But the bonds are in the hands of innocent holders. No, when 
the action which gave them birth was illegal, and contrary to the 
constitution, there can be no innocent holders. 
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This opinion was delivered on the 18th of June, 1874. In the case of 
Burr vs. the City of Carbondale, the strong statement that "it is not a 
corporate parpose to provide a locatioi^ for a state institution" is quali- 
fied by the additional remark that this has reference to a tax imposed 
in invitum, compulsorily ; and the former action respecting the reform 
scliool bonds is further explained. A distinction is drawn between 
tbe Livingston county bonds and the Carbondale bonds, in two par- 
ticulars, namely, first, that a university is a benefit to the locality 
which possesses it, while a prison is not ; and second, that the Carbon- 
dale bonds were authorized by a vote of the people, which was rot the 
case in the issue of the Livingston county bonds. The inequality of 
the act authorizing subscriptions in aid of the reform school is appar- 
ent in that the voters of townships, towns and cities were given a 
voice in the decision of the question of a special tax for this pur- 
pose, but the authorities of counties were authorized to impose such 
tax without reference to the voters. It was this legislation which was 
attacked and its validity denied. Upon this fact and upon the other 
fact that the location of a school for vagrants promoted no corporate 
interests of the county, lay the stress of the argument and reasoning 
of the court in the Livingston county case. In the Carbondale case,^ 
on the other hand, the issue of the bonds of the city in aid of the es- 
tablishment of an institution of learning, giving character and noto- 
riety to the place of its location, and in a greater or less degree en^ 
hancing the value of property there, was declared to be taxation for a 
legitimate corporate purpose, germane to the welfare and best inter- 
ests of the municipality imposing the tax ; w'hile no exception could 
be taken to the manner of its imposition, which was authorized by a 
direct, popular vote. The court repeats its criticism upon the mode 
adopted by the legislature to locate the university, which does not 
comport with the dignity of the state, but declares that it has never 
said or entertained the opinion that such legislation, however improp- 
er, is unconstitutional. 

The latter opinion, it may be remarked in passing, had, as will be 
apparent to all who are familiar with the educational history of Illi- 
nois, a direct bearing upon the question of the validity of the -bonds 
of Champaign county, in aid of the Industrial University. 

In 1874, the general assembly made an appropriation of ten thou- 
sand dollars for the erection of work-shops, fence, etc., and five thou- 
sand dollars for enlarging the wash-room, laundry and apparatus for 
heating. The improvements were made for the sum appropriated. 
The contract for building was let to Valentine Jobst, of Chicago. The 
workshop erected is of brick, one hundred and twenty-four feet in 
length, by forty-eight feet in width, and three stories high ; the laun- 
dry, two stories high, and forty feet long by eighteen in width. 
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The farm belonging to this institution is underlaid by quicksand. 
The well from which the engine is supplied with water is only six 
feet deep, while the supply is inexhaustible and never-failing. The 
presence of this quicksand has rendered a large expenditure necessary 
for drainage. The amount appropriated for this purpose and for the 
purchase of stock, in 1874, was three thousand dollars; and in 1875, 
•five thousand dollars. With the former appropriation a ditch seven 
feet deep was dug, running north, west and north, along the w^est side 
of the farm and thence to connect with the ditch of the Chicago and 
Alton Railroad. With the latter, a more substantial improvement 
was made — a sewer, extending thirty-five hundred feet to the river ; 
and twenty thousand feet of underdrainage, by tile, of the farm and 
premises. The farm is believed to have appreciated fully fifteen per 
cent, in value, in consequence. 

The legislature, in 1875, also appropriated money for a barn, which 
has been built. 

EYE AND EAR INFIRMARY. 

The association for founding and maintaining the Chicago Charita- 
ble Eye and Ear Infirmary w^as organized in May, 1858. At that time 
Chicago, although acity of about eighty thousand inhabitants, had no 
public hospital. The "Mercy Hospital," under the care of the "Sisters of 
Mercy," then so small, now possessing a magnificent structure, was 
perhaps the only one in the county, except the U. S. Marine Hospital 
for sea-faring men. It was far inadequate, however, to the wants of 
the sick poor, even at that time. 

There was scarcely a physician in the city,who had taken sufficient in- 
terest in opthalmology to examine the brilliant discoveries in thisdepart- 
nient of medicine, which had been made during the previous few years. 
Opthalmology was almost entirely ignored in the only medical college 
in Chicago. There was, therefore, an unoccupied field for some one virho 
would labor to found an eye infirmary for the gratuitous treatment of 
the poor afflicted with diseases of the eye, and also to offer opportuni- 
ties to students of medicine, for the clinical studv of diseases of the 
eye and their treatment. 

In "May, 1858, four medical gentlemen met several wealthy and be- 
nevolent citizens of Chicago, w^ho together organized a board of twelve 
trustees, with two consulting and two attending surgeons, under a 
constitution and by-laws. The general financial depression of the 
country, and the excitement during the earlier period of the late war, 
rendered it very difficult to obtain funds for the purchase of real estate 
and the erection of a suitable building. Hence it was deemed expedient 
to conduct the institution at first as a dispensary. Consequently, a 
single room, at the northeast corner of Michigan and North Clark sts. 
was opened for the treatment of the poor. During the first year,* near- 
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1 V one hundred and fifteen patients were under treatment. At the end 
of nearly four years, the dispensary was removed to a room, No. 28 
North Clark street, where it remained till July, 1864. W. L. Newberry, 
president of the association, donated for a term of ten years, the lease, 
of a lot of land, Nos. 16 and 18, East Pearson street, upon which wa^ 
"placed a large two-story wooden building, purchased for two thousanct 
dollars, and removed from a neighboring block. 

The first patient requiring board in the institution applied before' 
a single room had been cleaned and furnished. For two nights he- 
slept on a blanket, on the floor. The rooms were furnished, as the* 
gradually increasing number of patients required. 

In a few months the number of applicants, especially of soldiers 
with diseases of the eye, supported at the infirmary by the North westr 
ern Sanitary Commission, and by the governors of Illinois, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, rendered greater accommodations absolutely necessary. 
The building was therefore raised, a brick basement constructed under 
it, and the attic divided and finished into three large sleeping rooms. 
In the fall of 1869, additional accommodations became necessary, and 
were obtained by the construction of a large building in the rear of 
the lot. The funds required for the original purchase of the build- 
ing, and for the various improvements above mentioned, were advanc- 
ed by members of the board of trustees and surgeons, till subscriptions^ 
could be raised to repay the amount. This sum, at one period, was 

six thousand dollars. 

Since the fall of 1864, the infirmary has always been open for medi- 
cal students and practictioners who desire to pursue the clinical study^ 
of diseases of the eye. The fees for the courses have been devoted to. 
the support of the infirmary. 

It would be difficult to estimate the good which has thus been ac- 
complished in training students in the diagnosis and treatment of di- 
seases of the eye. Numbers of such students have located in various 
portions of the state, and acquired reputation in the communities 
where they practise, for skill in the treatment of diseases of the eye. 

In 1865, the legislature granted the infirmary a special charter, and 
in 1867, appropriated the sum of five thousand dollars a year, for two 
years, for the support of such poor patients in the state as desired 
treatment at the infirmary. This appropriation was renewed in 1869. 
Poor patients from other states could receive gratuitous treatment, ort 
paying the cost of their board. 

By the new constitution of 1870, appropriations in aid of institu- 
tions not owned and controlled by the state were made illegal. The 
legislature, therefore, in 1871, unwilling to relinquish its fostering 
care of the infirmary, received it into the circle of state institutionc,. 
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by a special act. The governor was authorized to receive, in accord- 
ance with a form of conveyance approved by him, all the property, 
records and accounts of the Chicago charitable eye and ear infirmary. 
The board of trustees were required, in case of their acceptance of the 
act, to enter on their records a minute to that effect, transferring all 
the property of the infirmary to the state of Illinois, a certified copy 
of which minute, approved by the governor and filed with the auditor 
of public accounts, is declared to be and constitute a transfer of the 
said property. Thereupon the name of the institution was changed 
by the substitution of the word Illinois for Chicago. It is further 
provided, that whenever the general assembly shall cease to make an 
appropriation of five thousand dollars per annum for the support and 
use of the institution, the property conveyed to the state shall revert 
to the trustees or their successors. The endowment fund of the insti- 
tution, under this act, could be used for the purchase of a site for a 

building. 

On the 9th of October, 1871, occurred the great fire of Chicago, 

which swept away the old infirmary on Pearson street. There were 

twelve inmates, totally blind, in the house at the time. Fortunately, 

no injury was sustained by any of them. It became necessary to make 

provision for them; and the assembly, at its adjourned session, in 1872, 

appropriated funds for the rent of a suitable building fqr two years, 

•and also for the purchase of new furniture, which was all that the 

trustees requested. 

In the year 1873, the legislature, after continuing the appropriation 
for rent for another year, made a further appropriation of twenty-eight 
thousand dollars in aid of the erection of a permanent structure for 
the use of the infirmary, and an additional appropriation for furniture. 
The institution then had a fund of fifty-three thousand dollars of its 
own, derived from insurance on the old building, and from gifts, the chief 
of which was a donation of twenty thousand dollars from the Chicago 
relief and aid society. 

An eligible site, at the corner of Peoria and Adams street, had been 
purchased, in 1872, for eighteen thousand dollars. The estimated cost 
of the new building was forty-eight thousand, five hundred dollars; 
it w^as actually erected for forty-two thousand, eight hundred and 
forty- three dollars and fifty-nine cents, and was completed and occu- 
pied in the summer of 1874. It is of brick, with stone trimmings, 
four stories in height, besides the basement, is one hundred and five 
feet in length by forty-seven in width, well heated, well ventilated, 
well planned and well built in every respect, and will comfortably 
accommodate one hundred patients. A brick barn was added in 1875. 

The good accomplished by this infirmary in the past twenty-eight 
years, is incalculable. From its establishment until the thirtieth of 
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September, 1875, thirteen thousand, three hundred and ninety-eight 
patients have been gratuitously treated by its physicians, (who serve 
without charge), in the house and in the dispensary. Objections have 
been repeatedly made to the continuance of state appropriations for 
its support, on the ground that all other diseased persons are equally 
entitled to public relief; but the answer which has always overcome 
this objection, is that the eye and ear require surgical treatment, which 
general practioners, especially in the country, cannot ordinarily give, 
and that the salvation of the eye of a poor person, through skillful 
treatment, by saving him from blindness, saves him at the same time 
from pauperism, thus relieving the community of a prospective and 
permanent burden. 

THE BOARD OF PUBLIC CHARITIES. 

Eeference has already been made to the creation, in 1869, of the 
**Board of State Commissioners of Public Charities." The first board 
of this description in the United States was the Massachusetts "Board 
of State Charities," established in 1863^ The example of Massachus- 
ets has been followed by nearly all the larger states of the Union, in 
which the number of state charitable and other public institutions and 
the amount of appropriations necessary to their support are large and 
tend to increase, from year to year. These boards have originated in 
the same or similar feeling of the need for a better organization, a more 
rigid surveillance, and a more thorough and careful economy in the 
expenditures of the charitable establishments of the United States. 

The Illinois board is chronologically thg fourth in the country. It 
originated in the investigation of the affairs of the state institutions 
made by a joint committee of the house and senate, appointed in 1867, 
of which General Allen C. Fuller was chairman. Its creation was 
recommended by Governor Oglesby, in his message, January 4th, 1869, 
in the following words : 

"It has been earnestly represented tome, in view of the separate organization of our various 
charitable institutions under separate boards of management ; the large number of inmates at- 
tending each, and the constant demand for more room and accommodations for the large numbers 
necessarily excluded at present from the benefits of each ; together with the Important question of 
the means to be raised by taxation for the support aud enlai^ement of the present, or the construc- 
tion of additional asylums'; and to consider new questions arising out of experience as to the best 
modes of treatment and improvement of the various classes of patients and inmates in our several 
benevolent institutions, that the present system ought to be thoroughly and carefully reviewed and 
revised, and the whole subject, in its various bearings, placed in the hands of a board, to be created, 
with full powers to investigate and report upon all these questions, to be styled, "The Board of 
Public Charities." 

In accordance with this recommendation. General Fuller intro- 
duced into the senate, of which he was a member, an act to provide 
for the appointment of a Board of Commissioners of Public Charities, 
and defining their duties and powers, which was approved by Gov- 
ernor Palmer, April 9th, 1869. 
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This act fixes the number of commissioners at five, one of whom is 
to go out each year, and who serve without compensation. They are 
emnowered to look into and examine the condition of all the char it- 
able and correctional institutions in the state, (excepting prisons re- 
ceiving state aid), financially and otherwise ; to inquire and examine 
into their methods of instruction, and the government and manage- 
ment of their inmates, the official conduct of trustees, directors and 
other officers and employees of the same ; the condition of the build- 
ings, grounds and other property connected therewith, and into all 
other matters pertaining to their usefulness and good management. 
For these purposes they are given free access to the grounds, buildings 
and all books and papers relating to the institutions; and all persons 
now or hereafter connected with them are directed to give such infor- 
mation and afford such facilities for inspection as the commissioners 
may require. It is made their duty to visit, singly or in a body, all 
the institutions subject to their supervision, at least twice in each 
year, and as much oftener as they may deem necessary, and ascertain 
whether the moneys appropriated for their aid are or have been eco- 
nomically and judiciously expended; whether the objects of the seve- 
ral institutions are accomplished ; whether the laws in relation to 
them are fully complied with ; whether all parts of the state are equal- 
ly benefited by said institutions ; and report in writing to the gov- 
ernor, by the fifteenth of December, annually, the result of their in- 
vestigations, together with such other information and recommenda- 
tions as they may deem proper. They are especially charged w^ith the 
obligation, whenever any of the charitable or correctional institutions 
shall require state aid, to inquire into the ground of such want, the 
purposes for which it is proposed to use the appropriations requested, 
the amount needed to accomplish the desired object, and into all other 
matters therewith connected ; and to report the result of such other 
inquiries, together with their own opinions and conclusions relating 
to the whole subject. They are to make any special investigation into 
alleged abuses in any of said institutions, whenever the governor shall 
direct, and report the result of the same to the governor. 

The same powers of visitation and inspection, including the right 
to administer an oath, which they possess respecting the state institu- 
tions, are also granted to the commi^ssioners with reference to the city 
and county alms or poor-houses, or other places where the insane may 
be confined ; and it is their duty, under the law, to make an annual 
visitation and inspection of all such places and to report the result to 
the legislature, in writing. The commissioners, or some, or any one 
of them, are also obliged to attend upon the session of the legislature 
whenever any committee of either house shall require their attend- 
ance. 
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The original members of the board, appointed by the governor, were 
William Thomas, of Morgan county; Selden M. Church, of Winne- 
bago ; Elmer Baldwin, of LaSalle ; Dr. John N. McCord, of Fayette ; 
and George S. Robinson, of DeKalb. In response to a call of the gov- 
ernor, these five commissioners met at the office of the secretary of 
state, on the 27th day of April, 1869, and each of them took the i^ath 
required by the law. The members then retired to»the auditor's office, 
and effected an organization by the election of Hon. William Thomas, 
president, and George S. Robinson, secretary. 

At the third meeting, in Normal, June 8th, 1869, the Rev. Fred. H. 
Wines, of Sangamon county, was elected clerk ; and his salary was 
fixed at three thousand dollars per annum, payable quarterly, with 
the necessary traveling expenses. The gentleman selected as clerk, 
or secretary, was at the time of his appointment pastor of one of the 
principal churches in the city of Springfield, the state capital. The 
appointment was tendered him without solicitation upon his part or 
that of his friends in his behalf. It was made, because of his supposed 
qualifications for the position, and he did not even know that there 
was such a position until its acceptance was urged upon him. The 
salary oflfered him was the same as that which he was receiving as 
pastor. 

At the same meeting, in Chicago, June 10th, Hon. William Thomas 
tendered his resignation of the presidency. Action was by a unani- 
mous vote deferred until the next meeting. At the fourth meeting, 
in Champaign, July 7th, he was unanimously requested to withdraw 
his resignation. He insisted upon its acceptance, and it was accord- 
ingly accepted. Hon. Elmer Baldwin was then chosen president, in 
Judge Thomas' stead. Subsequently, Judge Thomas tendered to the 
governor his resignation of the position of commissioner of public 
charities, which was accepted. Z. B. Lawson, of Macoupin county, 
was appointed to fill the vacancy. Mr. Lawson took the oath of office, 
November 14th, 1869. Mr. Baldwin resigned in 1873, in consequence 
of having been elected to the state senate ; and Dr. J. C. Corbus, of 
LaSalle county, was appointed in his place. Upon Mr. Baldwin's 
resignation. Judge Church v/as elected president of the board and held 
that position for two years, when he in turn resigned, on account of 
age and infirmit}', and was succeded in the commissionership by Mr. 
George H. Hollister, of Winnebago county, but in the presidency by 
Mr. George S. Robinson. The board has retained its secretary without 
change Irom the original organization. Except the changes indicated, 
none have occurred, as the old members have in everv instance been 
reappointed to fill the vacancies arising from the expiration of their 
respective terms of office. 
It is obvious that the duties and responsibilities imposed upon the 
Vol. II— 11 
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state commissioners of public charities are very diflferent from those of 
the trustees of the state institutions, upon the one hand, and from 
those of the legislature or of legislative committees, upon the other. 
They mediate between the two. 

The trustees have possession of all the property and funds of the in- 
stitutions under their charge; they appoint superintendents and 
other officers ; they«make rules for the government of the inmates; 
they control expenditures and the disbursement of moneys. The 
commissioners of public charities have no such powers, and exercise 
none of these functions. They have not even authority to issue an 
order to the superintendent or trustees of any state institution to de- 
sist from an unlawful act or to correct an existing abuse. This author- 
ity is lodged solely in the legislature and in the governor. The only 
powers granted to the commissioners or exercised by them are those of 
inspection, investigation and report. 

It might seem, to a casual observer, that for purposes of investiga- 
tion simply, no such board is necessary ; that the legislature can suffi- 
ciently investigate, by means of the proper committees of the house 
and senate, all questions w^hich demand investigation; that a board of 
charities is a useless appendage to the state government and a trouble- 
some element in the organization of the state charities. Indeed this 
has proven to be the first impression of very many persons, not only 
in Illinois, but in every state where a similar board has been created; 
and the history of such boards everywhere has been marked by the 
same struggle against their introduction and establishment, extending 
over a period of several years. But experience has demonstrated their 
utility, and in all cases a closer and better understanding of their 
operation and of the necessity for them has resulted in their being 
sustained against all opposition, and that by the best class, 
both of legislators and of citizens. This is true in Illinois; it is true 
in every other state, except Ohio, which did for a time abolish its 
board of charities, and was compelled to reinstate it. 

Whoever has had any extended experience in legislation, is aware 
that the composition of legislative committees is, to a great extent, 
fortuitous; depending, as it does, first of all on the action of nomina- 
ting conventions, then on the chances of a popular election, on the pre- 
dominance of this or that party in the legislative body, and on the 
personal preferences of a presiding officer, or the amount of outside 
pressure brought to bear upon him. A legislative committee may 
be peculiarly fitted, by its fortunate composition, to grapple with and 
master the subjects entrusted to its consideration; it may take the 
wisest course and accomplish the best results. But this is not uni- 
formly the case. The ablest committee can scarcely comprehend and 
seize the salient, important points in the complicated affairs and man- 
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agement of so many great business concerns, handling such large sums 
of money, employing so many subordinates, caring for so many in- 
mates, and with premises and buildinsrs so extensive, unless those 
affairs are placed before them in the most clear and thorough manner. 
They must have the record before them; it must be trustworthy, it 
must be complete, and it must be intelligible. 

The- preparation of this record is the work of the state board. They 
have a view of the entire field of operations, which the trustees of 
single institutions have not ; they are able to compare the institutions 
one with another, and to judge of comparative, as well as absolute re- 
sults; they are free from the temptation to misstate, misrepresent or 
suppress facts, because,, having no executive power, they have no exe- 
cutive responsibility, and their responsibility as witnesses of the facts 
is not to the institutions, but to the legislative body itself; while their 
intimate connexion with the legislature, and the experience gained by 
repeated contact with committees appointed to inquire into the sub- 
ject of charitable relief and its cost, enable them to place the required 
information before the general assembly in such form as to render it 
available for purposes of legislation. 

At the same time that the work thus faintly sketched in outline, is an 
aid in the great work of making the law, the observation and criticism 
of the institutions by the board operates as a check upon them to pre- 
vent mismanagement, disregard for the mandates of law, and finan- 
cial extravagance or corruption. 

It has seemed Accessary to make this explanation of the functions 
and relations of the commissioners, before proceeding with the history 
of their transactions. The spirit with which they entered upon their 
work is shown in the following extract from their first report: — 

To all the institutions under their care, the commissioners of public charities come in the capacity 
of accredited agents of the legislature and the governor. To the governor and the legislature, on 
the other hand, they are the representatives of these institutions, and the spokesmen of the classes 
for whom they are specially provided. 

In a word, they have two objects to accomplish by their action, namely : to insure to the depend- 
ent and suffering a just measure of relief, and to guard the public at large from extravagant de" 
mands in the name of charity. Their function is to give simplicity, unity and increased eflSciency 
to the system of state aid ; to secure the largest results at the least relative cost ; to diminish, as far 
as it is in the power of the government to diminish, the sum of suffering and of crime within the 
limits of the state. By the test of success or failure in the accomplishment of this aim, the board is 
willing to be judged. 

The board has adopted for its own guidance the following principles, by which to regulate its 
official action. The board conceives that the true spirit in which to approach the various institu- 
tions subject to its inspection is that not of distrust, but of confidence, which will not be withdrawn 
until it is forfeited ; that minor faults of administration ought not to be made the theme of injurious 
animadversion : that complaint, even of serious errors and of positive wrongs, should in all cases be 
made first to the officers in charge ; that it is the duty of the board to know the entire inner life of 
each institution, and to communicate to the governor and to the legislature every fact which, if 
known, would affect or modify their official action ; that such communications may be made pub- 
licly or privately, as the public interest may seem to require ; that all recommendations made by 
the board should be based on actual knowledge of the facts ; that in case of any apparent conflict of 
interests, the lesser interest must give way to the greater ; and that success in the work entrusted to 
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the commissioners depends upon the careful avoidance of all encroachment upon the legislative or 
administrative functions of other state officials, and upon a thorough, accurate, systematic acquaint' 
ance with the dependent classes, their character, condition, wants and relations, together with the 
methods of dealing with them at home and abroad, and their respective results. 

At the request of Governor Palmer, the Board of Public Charities, 
upon its organization, decided to pay attention first to the subject of 
insanity and idiocy. The question first to be answered related to the 
extent of the evil. Dr. Jarvis, of Massachusetts, had shown, in 1854, 
the unreliability of the ordinary census returns, and had pointed out 
a surer mode of arriving at correct results, through the medium of 
correspondence with physicians. 

The enumeration made by the Illinois commissioners and the results 
reached have already been noticed, (see page 122). But it may be ad- 
ded here, that in the compendium of the ninth census, in a foot-note^ 
(page 360), the superintendent of the census disputes the correctness 
of the figures original^ obtained by the commissioners; but since the 
publication of the compendium, after a personal interview with Mr. 
Wines, the secretary of the board. General Walker, in writing, volun- 
tarily withdrew the argument alluded to, and acknowledged that it 
was founded upon a misapprehension. 

Mention has also been made on page 123 of the conference on insan- 
ity held in the state library, November 10th, 1869, and the action 
there taken. 

In the second biennial report of the board was published an analysis 
of the statistics of misfortune, as they appeared in the census of 1870, 
and the obvious deductions from such an analysis were stated and 
illustrated by a reference to the figures in the census returns. The 
conclusions drawn were briefly as follows : — 

The aggregate number of unfortunates enumerated falls short, in 
every instance, of the actual number ; but this fact does not prevent 
us from discovering the laws which govern the distribution of misfor- 
tune, because those laws reveal themselves in any sufficiently exten- 
sive enumeration of individuals. The order of numerical prevalence 
for the whole country, is insanity first ; then idiocy, blindness and 
deafness^ — insanity being the most prevalent and the condition of 
deafness and dumbness the least prevalent, so far as the census figures 
show. There is, however, a source of error in the enumeration, aris- 
ing from the fact that congenitfil idiocy and congenital deafness are 
not readily recognized during the years of infancy and extreme youth. 
If it can be supposed that a sufficient number of congenital idiots and 
deaf-mutes are not reported, from this cause, to affect the order, it would 
in that case probably stand : idiocy, insanity, deafness, blindness. The 
influence of nativity, of sex and of age, is very considerable in its 
amount. The foreign population of the United States is very much 
more liable to insanitv and somewhat more liable to blindness, than 
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the native population ; but on the contrar}-, it is very much less liable 
to idiocy and to deaf-mutism. The negro papulation is more liable to 
blindness and idiocy than the white population ; but on the contrary 
it is less liable to insanity and to deaf-mutism. Persons of advanced 
age are more liable to insanity and to blindness, in proportion to their 
age, than those who are younger ; but idiocy is more common in mid- 
dle life than in old age ; and deaf-mutism at two ages, namely, between 
ten and thirty, and again between sixty and seventy. (The explana- 
tion of this anomaly probably is, that the census-takers have confoun- 
ded the hardness of hearing incidental to advanced years, with deaf- 
inutism. The impression made by the census returns is not correct). 
The largest proportion of deaf-mutes is between the ages of ten and 
twenty ; and of idiotic (except in extreme old age) between twenty 
and thirty. 

With respect to the geographical distribution of misfortune, this is 
explained in part by the influence of nativitj^, age, etc., but is also 
affected by climate. The tendency to insanity, as appears from the 
ninth census, is greatest in the north-eastern states, and upon the 
Pacific ^oast ; and is least in the extreme southern and western states. 
The tendency to idiocy is greatest in the extreme north-east, and 
in the central and what were known before the abolition of slavery as 
the border southern states. The tendency to blindness is greatest in 
the southern states. The tendency to deaf-mutism is so variable that 
it can be scarcely reduced to a formula. 

The proof of the foregoing statements is given in detail in the com- 
missioners' second biennial report. This report is also illustrated by 
some interesting statigraphic charts, upon a new principle, of which 
a full set was prepared, but the cost of engraving proving too great, 
they were omitted from the report and subsequently published in the 
Statistical Atlas of the United States. The publication and the 
method of this atlas, a work of eminent value, which has attracted 
world-wide notice, and made a great reputation for its author, General 
F. A. Walker, the superintendent of the census, was first suggested 
and urged upon the attention of the government of the United States 
by Mr. Wines, the secretary of the Illinois board of charities. 

The action of the commissioners, in inquiring into the extent and 
the relations of insanity and of other forms of misfortune, will serve 
to indicate a function of the various boards of public charity in the 
United States peculiar to these organizations, namely: the investiga- 
tion, from an ofiicialand legislative point of view, of the general and 
particular questions related to the subject of charitable relief; the col- 
lection of statistics, the examination of the experience of other com- 
munities, the comparison of methods of relief and their results, and 
the effect of relief upon other public interests. Such examinations 
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cannot be made by local boards of trust, nor by committees of the 
general assembly ; demanding, as they do, laborious and continued re- 
search. 

Another subject to which the Illinois board of charities devoted 
much attention, was the history and the present condition of the 
statutes affecting the state institutions directly or indirectly. These 
they found to be crude, undigested, and in many {iarticQku*fi defective 
or incongruous. They examined carefully the operation of the laws, as- 
certaiaed the degree of obedience paid to them by the institutions- 
and their managers, and qualified themselves to give sound advice as 
to the chunges necessary in the statutes. They dwelt upon the sub- 
ject at some length in their second report ; in the third, they printed 
in the appendix a full abstract of all laws then upon the statute-books 
of the state, relating to the state institutions. It happened that the 
general revision of the statutes was at that time in progress ; the 
reports made by the commissioners met a present want ; and the out- 
come of the discussion was the passage, in 1875, of the act to regulate 
the atate institutions and the state reform school, to improve their 
organization and increase their efficiency. In the framing of this act,, 
the legislature was greatly aided by the knowledge of the defects ia 
existing organization obtained through the persevering labors of the 
board. The act is so to speak a charter or written constitution, by 
means of which the institutions are placed upon an equal footing be- 
fore the law, the general principles of their organization are defined,, 
and a thorough system of oversight and of accountability is introduced 
into their management. The short experience thus far gained of its 
practical working affords ground for a reasonable expectation that the 
good resulting will be permanent ani greater than was originally 
anticipated. 

In the matter of appropriations, the commissioners have exercised! 
great pains to reduce the aggregate expenditure of public funds as far 
as possible without injury to the unfortunates, for whose benefit the 
institutions have been established and maintained. Their critical 
remarks upon the requests for state aid preferred by superintendents 
and trustees, have, in many cases, prevented extravagant appropria- 
tions, while they have assisted the general assembly to correct con- 
clusions respecting the relative importance of the appropriations asked. 
The reductions suggested by the board, in 1870, amounted to $1,402,276 41;: 
in 1872, to $894,313 23; in 1874, to $183,966 ; and in 1876, to $162,950 92. 
In addition to the saving to the state treasury, resulting from the 
cutting off of excessive or unnecessary appropriations, there has been 
a great reduction in the expenses incurred, in consequence of the intro- 
duction of more system and economy into the general management. 
It is impossible to ascertain and state the amount of pecuniary benefit 
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accruing from the new S3\stem of oversight and control; but it may be 
safely estimated at not less than one-half million dollars in the past 
eight years. 

No great work was ever accomplished without opposition and con- 
flict. This is especially true of enterprises to which attaches the 
characteristic of novelty and experiment. The trials of the comniis- 
sioners began with the very first session of the general assembly, after 
their appointment. They had, in their first report, spoken of the 
lack of a sufficient water supply at Jacksonville, of which complaint 
had been made in the printed reports of the state institutions there 
situated, for many years previous. At the very moment when the 
commissioners called attention to the need of water for the institu- 
tions, the citizens were discussing the question of constructing city 
water-works. But this they had refused, by a vote of the people, to 
do. The board took the ground that if no way could be found to sup- 
ply the institutions at Jacksonville with water for all purposes, it 
would be better, instead of rebuilding the institution for the blind 
(then burned down) and enlarging the institution for the deaf and 
dumb, to remove the lattter to some other point and turn the build- 
ings over to the former institution. Fortunately, the citizens of 
Jacksonville have since constructed a system of water-works which 
has given complete satisfaction, and they are now supplying the state 
institutions, which formerly supplied themselves by their own works. 
But at the time, the recommendation of the board created a great stir, 
and excited the bitterest hostility on the part of those who deemed 
their reputation and interests to have been assailed. This was in 
1870. 

In 1871, the opposition to the board was re-enforced by the discovery 
of the deficiency in the Soldiers' Orphans' Home, to which reference 
has been made on page 144. The investigation which ensued was 
long and painful. It was difficult for the authorities of the Home not 
to feel themselves assailed ; and there was a certain natural reaction 
against those who were supposed to be their assailants, which after- 
wards died away, when it was found that the ultimate result was ben- 
eficial to the institution, through the improvement of its manage- 
ment. 

Then followed the controversy over the Illinois Industrial Univer- 
sity, in 1873, whether the trustees had the right to use any portion of 
the building fund nominally to pay freight bills over the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, but really for ordinary expenses; in which was involved 
the deeper question of the relation of the university to the state, and 
the right of the state to the control of its affairs. The general assem- 
bly sustained the position taken by the commissioners of public 
charities, and re-organized the university, reducing the number of 
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trustees, etc.; but the discussion was unpleasant and cost the board 
some friends. 

At the same and at the subsequent session in 1874, occurred the dis- 
pute respecting the enlargement of the institution for the deaf and 
dumb. The commissioners of public charities favored the division of 
the deaf and dumb, and the establishment of a second institution. 
The legislature granted an appropriation for enlargement, but limited 
the cost of the new buildings to sixty thousand dollars. The trustees 
contracted for buildings to cost eighty thousand dollars. The commis- 
sioneis of public charities reported this fact to the legislature, at its 
adjourned session, and an investigation followed, which resulted in 
the re-organization of the trustees. This also gave offence to some per- 
sons and led to renewed attacks upon the board. , 

The opposition arising from these specific acts was strengthened by 
two auxiliarv forces ; the desire on the one hand to remove from the 

ml ' 

way an obstacle to extravagant appropriations, and on the other the 
working in some minds of an aversion to all expense the immediate 
utility of which is not at first sight apparent, forgetful of the adage 
that one must often spend money, in order to make or to save it. But 
in spite of all attacks, from various quarters, the board has been sus- 
tained by the legislature. A comparison of the record and experience 
of all similar boards in other states shows that not only have they 
originated in the same sense of need, but they have all passed through 
the same struggle for existence. In no case have they been allowed 
to live without vindicating, by their acts, their right to live. These 
boards are to a certain extent an experiment in government. The 
issue of the experiment is closely watched. They hardh^ know them- 
selves what they are expected to do or will be allowed to do. But 
there appears to be a strong likelihood that in a country where the 
helpless are regarded as a public charge, and among a people whose 
views upon all subjects are practical and business-like, the end will be 
that the business of caring for the insane, the blind, etc., will be con- 
centrated under a single efficient head — a commissioner, or boards of 
commissioners, as the case may be — and that this will be recognized 
as a permanent department of the government. 

The present organization of the public charities of Illinois is emi- 
nently systematic and thorough. It is susceptible of improvement 
and will improve, year by year. It is flexible, self-adjusting, provided 
with all necessary checks and counter-checks, and affords to the people 
of the state a sufficient ffuaraaty of economy and honesty in the ad- 
ministration of the trust. Tiie great end ever to be kept in view by 
the almoners of public relief is to reduce the suffering occasioned by 
misfortune to a minimum, without feeding the evil which it is sought 
to hold jn check, to such an extent as to increase its amount and make 
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the burden resting upon the community heavier than it needs to be. 
The present commissioners are thoroughly imbued with this thought 
and purpose. 

It remains to say a word respecting the other department of the work 
entrusted to the board of public charities, i. e., the visitation of the 
counties. It is greatly to be regretted that the funds at the disposal of 
the board have never admitted of any thorough prosecution of the 
inquiries prescribed by the law. The state institutions are highly or- 
ganized, well officered, and receive the funds necessary for their sup- 
port from the state treasury ; but the county jails and alms-houses of 
Illinois are for the most part in a wretched condition, and without 
state inspection they are not likely to improve. For this reason, the 
commissioners have always regarded the county visitation as of more 
real importance than the inspection and oversight of the institutions 
belonging to the state. During the first two or three years of their of- 
ficial existence, they districted the state, assigned a district to each 
member of the board, and faithfully traveled around from county to 
county, on their melancholy errand. In their first biennial report they 
gave a brief account of the condition, at that time, of every county 
jail and alms-house in Illinois, together with some statistical tables 
containing much valuable information. They found that the average 
valuation of a jail was about fifteen thousand dollars, and of each cell 
about nineteen hundred. They estimated the per capita cost of provi- 
sion for the care of criminals at from six to nine hundred dollars, and 
the total amount invested in these county prisons at one million and 
a half. The average valuation of the alms-houses was less than that of 
the jails, being about twelve thousand, five hundred dollars; and the per 
capita cost of provisior^for the care of paupers somewhat less than two 
hundred and fifty dollars. They estimated the investment in county 
farms and alms-houses at one million. The annual cost of maintaining 
paupers, at county expense, was supposed to be three quarters of a 
million, which is thirty cents a day for each pauper supported. 

The inferences drawn from the statistics collected and tabulated by 
them were as follows : — 

First, the principal expense of the county jail system arises from the delays in the administration 
of justice. The number of criminals undergoing sentence, in the jails, at any one time, does not 
average one to a county. The principal use of jails is as houses of detention. Eighty-five per cent, 
of the inmates, at the time of visitation, were awaiting trial. 

. Second, elementary education appears to be of less value, as a preventive of crime, than is ordin- 
arily supposed. Ninety-one per cent, of the prisoners confined in the jails of thr's state are able to 
read, and eighty per cent, can both read and write. 

Third, intemperance and crime are closely related to each other. More than, one-third of the 
prisoners visited by this commission were ascertained to be habitually intemperate. 

Fourth, crime begets crime. It tends to reproduce itself. Nearly or quite ten per cent, of the 
inmates of our jails have been in jail before. 

Fifth, the foreign element in our population is far more apt to lapse into crime and pauperism, 
than the native. About thirty per cent, of our county prisoners, and nearly fifty per cent, of our 
county paupers are of foreign birth. A large proportion of the remainder are of foreign parentage. 
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As between the Irish and the Germans, who form the principal part of the foreign population, it 
may be said that the Irish are more apt to become paupers, while the Germans exhibit a larger 
relative proportion of criminals. 

Sixth, crimes are infrequent, in proportion to the energy with which they are resisted. Thus 
crimes against property are four times as common as crimes against the person ; and of crimes against 
property, more than two-thirds are larcenies. 

Seventh, pajiperism tends to become perpetual. Four-fifths of the inmates of the almshouses are 
classed as permanent paupers. 

Eiahth, that nine hundred and forty-eight out of eighteen hundred and seventy-eight paupers 
reported, are idiotic, insane, deaf, blind, crippled, sick, or bed-ridden, and that two hundred and 
seventy-seven are minors, shows that the county alms-house system is not greatly abused, at present, 
in this state. 

Ninth, the tendency of education to prevent pauperism, is more apparent than its tendency to 
prevent crime. Estimating the pauper children at one-tenth of the wholo number, and leaving 
them out of the calculation, forty per cent, of the inmates of the almshouses could not write, and 
twenty-five per cent, could not even read. 

Tenth, paupeiism and crime are bo doaely allied, that the same individuals belong to both fra- 
ternities. Five per cent, of the county paupers acknowledged to have been in jail. The same man 
is a criminal or a pauper, according to circumstances. He steals, when he cannot beg : he begs, 
when he cannot steal. 

The board asked for the passage of a law compelling the registra- 
tion of county paupers and criminals, upon a uniform system. Such 
a law was passed in 1872, bat although the registers were prepared by 
the commissioners and procured by the counties,' no returns were ever 
made to them by the county clerks or sheriffs; in many counties the 
books remained without a single entry ; in others, the entries were 
fitful and imperfect ; and the law proved almost a dead letter. It 
would have been otherwise, had the board been in a position to en- 
force it ; but the time of the single clerk allowed them was already 
taken up, and they had no means or authority to employ the addi- 
tional assistance required. The law was repealed, at the time of the 
revision, in 1874, but some of its features were retained. 

Since the first report, no statement of the condition of the several 
jails and alms-houses has been made, because it has been impossible. 
It soon appeared that the commissioners, whose services were wholly 
gratuitous, could not afford the time required for visitation ; the sec- 
retary endeavored to supply their place, but he could only, with his 
other duties, make partial and occasional tours of inspection ; and, 
although a great deal of material has been accumulated and much of 
it is in shape for publication, yet its incomplete condition and want 
of clerical force to do the office-work as it should be done, have pre- 
vented it from seeing the light. 

In the second report of the board, however, there appeared an elab- 
orate though brief discussion of the subject of crime and criminals 
and of prison discipline. To this was appended a declaration respect- 
ing the county jails, unanimously adopted at a conference of the 
Illinois Board of State Commissioners of Public Charities, the Wiscon- 
sin State Board of Charities and Reform, and the Michigan State Board 
for the Supervision of Charitable, Penal and Reformatory Institu- 
tions, held in Chicago. This declaration is as follows: — 
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Declaration, 

"The object of the imprisonment of criminals is conceded by all ta 
be two-fold — the protection of society and the reformation of the 
criminal himself. The protection of society is effected in part by 
the segregation of the offender, and in part by the deterrent influ- 
ence of punishment upon others who are tempted to commit crime. 

"A minute and careful examination of the jails of Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan, by tindred commissionB spfecially Appointed for 
this purpose, reveals the fact that as proper places of punishment, they 
fail to accomplish the object of their creation. They are for the most 
part defective in a sanitary point of view ; many of them are inse- 
cure; they are frequently so constructed as to compel promiscuous 
association of the young and the old, the guilty and the innocent, the 
hardened villain and the novice in crime, and in some cases even of the 
sexes. In none of them is there provision for the employment of the 
imprisoned inmates; and there are few in which any attempt is made 
either at their moral or intellectual culture. In the aggregate, they 
cost large sums of money for their construction, and are a great annual 
expense to the community, without adequate return for this expen- 
diture. 

"The finest and most costly of them all, however superior in archi- 
tectural construction, exerts as little reformatory effect as the poorest. 
Their condemnation may be pronounced in a single sentence : They 
are an absurd attempt to cure crime, the offspring of idleness, by 
making idleness compulsory. The failure of the jails is due, not to 
the character of the officers who have charge of them, but to this radi- 
cal defect in the jail system itself, which originated in the primitive 
condition of our national history, and was then the only thing pos- 
sible. It has been blindly copied and extended with the growth of 
the country, in consequence of the difficulty of effecting any change, 
after the investment of so much money. We are satisfied that for 
enforced idleness the state should substitute enforced labor. We are 
also satisfied that no remunerative system of labor can be introduced 
into county jails, on account of the very limited number of persons in 
each. The only remedy for the evils of the present system consists 
in the substitution of houses of correction in their stead. The county 
jails should be remodeled, and simply used as houses of detention. 
One or two prisons in each state of a character intermediate between 
the jail and the penitentiary, might be so organized and conducted as 
to diminish the cost of crime, and to diminish its amount The cost 
of original construction, would be diminished by the substitution of a 
single capacious edifice for fifty or sixty smaller ones. The cost of 
maintenance of criminals would be diminished by the aggregate 
amount of their earnings, while enforced labor would benefit the pris- 
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oner himself, and exert an increased deterrent influence U|x>n the 
criminal class at large. The modern facilities for transportation of 
criminals by rail remove, to a great extent, the objection arising from 
distance. 

"We believe that the time has come for an earnest effort to call atten- 
tion to this subject, and to prepare the way for a great public reform. 
In this effort we invoke the aid of philanthropists, believing that no 
one, who has seen what we have seen, can fail to adopt the conclusions 
which have been forced upon our own minds." 

The board urged the adoption of these conclusions by the general 
assembly, but for the time being without effect. 

The influence of the visits paid to the counties, few in number as 
they have been, has been very apparent in many of them. The num- 
ber of new jails and alms-houses erected is large; the insane are better 
cared for; more use is made of the state institutions; and the condition 
of the paupers has been improved. If this institution was made thor- 
ough and constant, the good which would result is incalculable. 

CONCLUSION. 

The hurried and imperfect review of the history of public charity in 
Illinois, which is here given, shows that from the beginning to the 
present moment the unfolding of the system has been natural and 
regular, each step following the preceding in an obvious and predeterm- 
ined order, in accordance with a fixed law of development, or of cause 
and effect. The interest of the public in the subject has grown stead- 
ily; the provision made for the unfortunate has kept pace with the 
increase in population and in wealth ; and as the system has become 
larger it has been better organized; while the magnitude of the sums 
required for its maintenance has necessitated and compelled the intro- 
duction of an element of more rigid surveillance, and more thorough 
accountability. 

The questions which remain for time to settle, are : the further pro- 
vision necessary for the insane of the state ; the future of the institu- 
tion now known as the soldiers' orphans' home ; the continuance of 
state aid to the eye and ear infirmary, at Chicago ; the propriety of 
establishing in Chicago a school for deaf-mutes; and the future rela- 
tions and resposibilities of the state board of public charities. But 
xibove all these, at the present moment, rises the prison question: 
involving the discussion of the entire system of dealing with crime ; 
the principles of criminal jurisprudence and of prison discipline; the 
means necessary to arrest the increase of crime and to prevent its 
development in young criminals; the reformation of prisoners; the 
pardoning power ; the care of discharged prisoners ; the proper organ- 
ization of the prison system of the state ; the abolition of county pris- 
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ons for convicts, and the employment of all sentenced prisoners at hard 
labor. The public mind awakens slowly, but it is surely awakening 
to some just conception of the iniportance of the problems connected 
'witili the treatment of the criminal classes; and there are few steps 
'which the legislature can take in this matter which will not be steps- 
in advance. 

Tlie history of the past gives assured promise of better things in the 
future. AVe can only go forward, and leave the result to God. 



APPENDIX II. 



THE COUNTY JAIL SYSTEM. 



The contrast between the ideal and the actual, characteristic of all 
human experience, again presents itself for consideration, whenever, 
from any point of view, we approach the subject under discussion in 
this paper — the treatment of crime and criminals. 

In the ideal prison system, not the offense but the offender, the man 
by whom the offense is committed, is the primary object of attention. 
The criminal character is regarded as the source or fountain from 
which crime flows. If the sources of crime can be stopped, the stream 
of crime will cease to flow. The watchword, therefore, of all enlight- 
ened prison reform is — cure ! Diminish the volume of crime in the 
community by the reformation of the eriminal ! The hope of a cure 
is the motive held out to the criminal to induce him to co-operate in 
the attempt to effect that cure; and belief in the possibility of cure 
nerves the philantropist to continued effort for reform in the face of 
repeated defeat. 

In the actual prison system, on the contrary, as laid down in our 
written and unwritten codes and administered by the courts, the re- 
gard paid to the offender is secondary. Primarily, the attention of the 
law and its officers is directed to the offense. Not the reformation of 
the criminal, but the punishment of the crime, is the end chiefly 
sought ; punishment, not for the offenders' sake^ but from regard to the 
real or fancied security of society; and ' punishment is meted out to 
offenders, not according to their character, which it is not possible for 
legislatures to judge, or for courts to determine, but according to an 
arbitrary yet variable standard, by w^hich the degree of guilt attach- 
ing to each criminal act proved to have been committed is supposed to 
be approximately weighed or measured. The fundamental idea of the 
criminal code seems to be expiation. In a word, the attempt is made 
to dam up the stream of crime in the world and turn it back upon 
itself, while the fountain from which it proceeds is left to flow un- 
checked and without cessation. 
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Without entering into any discussion of the reasons for the existing 
system of dealing with crime, which would involve a somewhat ex- 
tended account of the successive stages in its development, historically 
considered ; and without undertaking, in the present paper, to con- 
trovert the arguments by which the system is maintained, and 
justified, though much might be said as to this point, I remark that 
it is not in our courts, but in our prisons, that the fundamental defect 
of the system, already indicated, is brought to light and most clearly 
appears. This is only another way of saying that the judgment of 
the executive department of the government, respecting the effect of 
any given legislation, is more immediate than that of the legislature 
or judiciary. 

The thought just expressed will bear a somewhat fuller expression. 
After the more or less accurate definition of crimes and their respec- 
tive penalties, by the legislature, and the judgment, more or less equi- 
table, passed upon the offender by the courts, the criminal passes into 
the custody of the criminal officials, to whom is assigned the execution 
of the sentence pronounced against him. There, for the first time, the 
criminal himself becomes the object of assiduous notice, more or less 
discriminating. By day, by night, in all his hours of toil and of itfie- 
nessor recreation, in all his varying moods of good and bad temper, 
of remorse, contrition or defiance, the prisoner is watched, studied, ex- 
perimented upon, compared with his fellows, contrasted with his oppo- 
sites, and some approximately accurate estimate formed of his charac- 
ter, dispositions, tendencies and capacities. The intelligent and humane 
prison officer is compelled to see that the theory of expiation on which 
the criminal code is based, however admirable in theory, is inadequate 
in its application as a principle of prison discipline, to secure the best 
results; that it cannot be equitably enforced ; and that the influence 
of any attempt to enforce it is brutalizing and debasing. The imper- 
fection of the code is forced upon his attention ; first, by the miscel- 
laneous, heterogeneous assortment of characters in the prison ; then 
by the want of uniformity in the sentences pronounced by different 
courts for the same or like offenses; by the disproportion, in number- 
less instances, between the guilt of offenses and their actual punish- 
ment ; by the absence of any fixed relation between the nature or de- 
gree of an offense committed and the character of the man by whom 
it was committed ; and finally, by his own sense of the lack of author- 
ity or power to correct, appreciably, either by increased severity or by 
the mitigation of the penalty prescribed, the prior mistakes of courts 
and legislatures, however obvious. 

It necessarily results that an experienced prison officer is inclined, 
very much in proportion to the degree of his intelligence, to favor such 
a reform in the criminal code as will bring the actual more closely into 
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harmony with the ideal. His point of view is not the same as that of 
the legislator or the judge. He perceives what they may not; that a 
complete criminal system must look forward as well as backward, 
must have regard to the criminal, as well as to his crime, must be not 
simply expiatory but reformatory also, and that it should have in it a 
certain flexibility of application, according to the revelation and de- 
velopment of character by the prisoner under observation and disci- 
pline. It may be said that this flexibility is imparted to the system 
b3' the provision of power, lodged in the executive department, to 
grant pardons. But every prison officer complains that the expecta- 
tion of a pardon for reasons disconnected with the character or con- 
duct of a convict in cuctody, universally entertained by convicts them- 
selves, is a principal obstacle to discipline in the prison and a formida- 
ble barrier to the prisoner's reformation* And it is further to be said, 
that a pardon wisely granted merely terminates the period of punish- 
ment; it in nowise regulates the force of punishment, nor does it 
aflect the nature of the discipline within the prison walls. 

Now when we come to examine the county jails of the United 
States, from the point of view of a prison officer, and in the light of 
their influence upon criminal character, we see in them one of the 
worst features of the actual as opposed to the ideal prison sj'stem. For 
the most part, the jails escape notice from the public, for the reason 
that in the majority of counties they are small structures, in which 
few prisoners are confined, and those for short periods. But if we re- 
flect upon the great number of jails in the country, and remember 
that all criminals of a higher grade pass through them to the peni- 
tentiary, while the number of prisoners scattered about in all the jails 
at any one time is perhaps equal' to the number of convicts undergo- 
ing sentence in all our penitentiaries, we must recognize the import- 
ance of the complicated question which the jail system offers for our 
determination, and the evil likely to result from that system ; if bad, 
as it unquestionably is. 

The county jail is not illogically connected with the theor}'^ of expi- 
ation embodied in thf criminal law, though it will presently appear 
that it is not a necessary logical consequence, even of that theory. The 
law proceeds upon the ground that a crime is a wrong, an injury done ; 
that the extent of the injury can be ascertained; that injuries must 
be either repaired, compensated or expiated; and that the expiation 
required must be proportionate to the degree of injury inflicted. In 
carrying out this theory, crimes punishable by imprisonment are divi- 
ded into two great classes, major and minor, or felonies and misde- 
meanors. Those of the lower grade are deemed to be expiated by short 
sentences to a county jail, usually without labor; while crimes of a 
Vol. 11—12 
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higher grade can only be expiated by confinement for a longer period, 
at hard labor, in a penitentiary or state-prison. Hence the jail. It is 
the county jail because, in the United States, the county is the only 
universal unit of political organization, under the state, and the 
county, being limited in its area and sustaining originally a limited 
population, is a convenient subdivision, both of territory and popu- 
lation, for the purposes of the criminal law. But it is evident 
that there is no inherent necessity why our inferior prisons must be 
county prisons ; they might be city prisons or district prisons, and still, 
in their organization and discipline, conform to the spirit of the crim- 
inal law, as it is. In the early history of the country, to be sure, when 
the population was sparse, and means of communication slow and 
infrequent, when long journeys were made a-foot and on horse- 
back, it was essential, not only for convenience but for security, 
that the local prison be not too far removed to be easily accessible. 
Thus we see not only the logical but the historical origin of these ex- 
crescences upon the body politic, which having long survived the 
necessary occasion of their existence, and having outlived the period 
Avhen the function for which they were created could best be per- 
formed by this primitive and rude organism, may now be called, in 
the Darwinian sense, rudimentary — '^of such slight service to their 
present possessors, that we cannot suppose that they were developed 
under the conditions now existing." The railroad and the telegraph 
have swept away much that belonged to a former civilization ; they 
have rendered it possible to exchange the once needed county prison 
for something better suited to the necessities of a more enlightened 
age. 

The county jail, then, is an offshoot of the system of classification 
of crimes contained in the criminal law. It may be admitted that 
the analysis of crime has been carried to a very high degree of perfec- 
tion, by the wisdom of the ablest men, for a long series of generations, 
and that the comparative evil desert of criminal acts, under a great 
variety of circumstances and conditions, has been as well defined as it 
is possible for man, with his finite intelligence, to have done. The 
principles of retributive justice have been tolerably well ascertained 
and settled. But it must be obvious to any one who will reflect for a 
moment, that the classification of crimes, from the point of view of 
the law, according to the magnitude of the injury done, and the class- 
ification of criminals, from the point of view of the prison officer, 
according to the depth, extent and persistence of the criminal character, 
are only remotely correlated to each other. A man but slightly crim- 
inal in his character may commit an offence of the gravest nature, 
such as manslaughter ; while a habitual criminal may be arrested, 
tried and sentenced for some offence absolutely trivial. 
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per. 
,' The question at once arises, upon which principle of classification 

ought we to grade our prisons? which is the more important, in pri- 
,\ son discipline? shall we have separate prisons for men who have com- 
. " mitted different crimes ? or shall w^e have separate prisons for men of 
different criminal character? It would seem as if to ask this question 
.: were to answer it. But the actual system recognizes only two classes 
" of prisons, the jail and the penitentiary, (for the house of correction 
^. is simply a jail with labor added, while the reform school is not strictly 
'!' speaking a prison) ; and the distinction between the two is made to 
'~ rest not on the distinction between criminals, but on the distinction 
between crimes. Why only two grades ? why not three, or more ? The 
Irish system for the treatment of felons only, as developed by Sir 
. Walter Crofton, includes three grades of prisons, with a distinct dis- 
cipline for each, varying from the severe regimen of Mountjoy to the 
almost nominal imprisonment at Lusk. It may almost be said to in- 
clude a fourth, for the ticket-of-leave is not a final discharge from cus- 
tody. Under this, which is the ideal system for we contend, there is 
no limit to the possible number of grades, except the number of 
convicts proper to be confined in each prison, and the total number. 
. Convicts pass from one to the other according to their character and 
their amenability to reformatory influence. The classification of 
prisoners is natural, not arbitrary, and is made to minister to discipline 
instead of hindering it. No argument is needed to convince the offi- 
cers of prisons of the superiority of the Irish over the American sys- 
tem. Our system, on the contrary, recognizes only one grade for pris- 
oners of the higher, and one for those of the lower class. 
. Having shown that the very idea of the county jail is antagonistic 
' to the theory of reformation of criminals, because it springs out of the 
theory of retribution, and involves classification on the basis of the 
crime proved, rather than of the individual character of offenders, 
let us now inquire, how are our jails constructed, organized and man- 
aged? What is the observed influence exerted by them upon 
prisoners? What is their moral effect upon the community? These 
^ are questions of fact, and do not involve for their determination the 
theoretical considerations presented above, but are independent of 
them. 

Happily, the means for such an inquiry are at hand, and the sources 
of information are of such a character as to be above dispute. The 
increasing attention paid to all social questions by our national and 
state governments, as well as by students and theorists, is one of the 
auspicious auguries of the times in which we live. Among the most 
valuable of the agencies engaged in this work of scientific investiga- 
tion are the prison associations, prison commissions, prison discipline 
societies and state boards of public charity, now to be found in so 
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many of our leading states; by whom the jails have been officially 
visited, examined and reported upon, until enough is known of them 
to insure, without doubt, their ultimate overthrow and extinction. 

At a conference of the state boards of charity for the states of Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin and Michigan, held in Chicago, May 14th, 1872, after 
a full interchange of the views, observations and experience of the 
state commissioners from these three states, based upon personal visi- 
tation and inspection of more than two hundred jails, a declaration 
was unanimoi^sly adopted, and extensively published through the 
north-west, in which it was said: "A minute and careful examination 
of the jails of Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan, by kindred commis- 
sions, specially appointed for this purpose, reveals the fact that as 
proper places of punishment, they fail to accomplish the object of 
their creation. They are for the most part defective in a sanitary 
point of view. Many of them are insecure. They are frequently so 
constructed as to compel the promiscuous association of the young and 
the old, the guilty and the innocent, the hardened villain and the 
novice in crime, and in some cases even of the sexes. In none of them 
is there provision for the employment of the imprisoned inmates, and 
there are few in which any attempt is made either at their moral or 
intellectual culture. In the aggregate, they cost large sums of money 
for .their construction, and are a great annual expense to the commun- 
ity, without adequate return for this expenditure. The finest and 
most costly of them all, however superior in architectural construction, 
exerts as little reformatory effect as the poorest. Their condemnation 
may be pronounced in a single sentence; they are an absurd 
attempt to cure crime, the ofifspring of idleness, by making 
idleness compulsory." Much the same might be said of the jails of 
any state in the Union, at least until very recently. The testi- 
mony of the Ohio Board of Charities, in its second report, was, that 
*'Ohio is to-day supporting, at public expense, as base seminaries of 
crime, as are to be found in any civilized community." And again: 
"In our jail system lingers more barbarism than in all our other state 
institutions together." In an elaborate report on crime and prison 
economy, made by the Pennsylvania Board of Charities, in 1872, the 
commissioners informed the legislature and the public, that in the 
average county jails and city lock-ups, "the grossest abuses keep unin- 
terrupted carnival. Bad construction, bad ventilation, bad management, 
reckless treatment, indiscriminate mingling of prisoners — with no 
separation at all, except that of the sexes, and not always even that — 
intolerable crowding of cells, no kindly sympathy, no moral or religi- 
ous instruction or influence, disregard of health and cleanliness, no 
provision or opportunity for labor, the practice of all petty tyranny ; 
the^e are their characteristics. And the people love to have them so, or 
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pass by them on the other side, or look upon them as places too low, 
rough and foul to be approached or meddled with. Few besides the 
sheriff, the policemen or the alderman — and the inmates — know any- 
thing about their interior condition or history; and these officers, even 
though endowed with much natural goodness of heart, grow so 
thoroughly accustomed to the abuses and abominations that reign 
around them, that they become hardened to the .scene, and lose all 
idea of the possibility or desirableness of reform. And as for the 
keepers, they must often be not much superior, either in intellectual 
or moral character or culture, to those who are placed under their care." 
In New York, the committee on prisons of the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1867, reported that "there is no one of the sources of crime 
which is more operative in the multiplication of thieves and burglars 
than the common jails of the state, as at present organized." The 
New York prison association has repeatedly testified to the same con- 
dition of things. In Massachusetts even, the secretary of the state 
board of charities, in the report for 1872, declares that "our county 
prison system is quite unsatisfactory in its results, whether regard be 
had to its financial or reformatory aspect. It is very expensive, and it 
does not reform. We have nineteen jails and fifteen houses of correc- 
tion ; in all there are twenty-one different institutions. Some of them 
are expensive buildings, and others are of quite an inferior character; 
confinement in some of them is a luxury to many convicts, while sen- 
tence to others is a genuine punishment ; no two of them are managed 
alike, either in general or in detail. The system is wasteful of time, 
of opportunity, of money, and the worst of it is that it cannot possi- 
bly be made satisfactory to those who clearly see what ought to be 
accomplished by imprisonment for offences against social order. We 
shall not bring about such results from our minor prisons as we ought 
to reach, until we abolish this system and substitute for it one based 
on the principle of state control." You perceive that all the authori- 
ties agree, there is no dissent. Ex uno disce omnes. The reports for differ- 
ent states, so far as heard from, might be exchanged for each other and 
no injustice done to any body. In Maine, it is true, a very consider- 
able advance has been made, and a system of classification and labor 
partially introduced. In Pennsylvania, in some of the county prisons 
constructed on the Pennsylvania system of separate confinement, the 
prisoners are isolated and are also punished with constant and profita- 
ble employment. Where else is there any bright spot visible? Many 
even of the so-called "model jails," like those of Boston, Baltimore and 
St. Louis, are about as far removed from the ideal of a prison designed 
to aid in the reformation of prisoners, as the worst jail in the land. 
The best jail in the country is inferior to any good house of correction, 
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Buch as those in Detroit and Chicago, or those of Allegheny county, 
Pennsylvania, and Albany, New York. 

The construction of a county jail varies indefinitely, according to its 
location, the date of its erection, the population of the county, its 
wealth and the liberality of its citizens, the amount of taxation to 
meet indebtedness on other accounts, and many other circumstances 
less directly influential. The material, whether hewn logs, sawed 
timber, brick, stone or iron, is such as can be procured with the least 
eifort and expense and most nearly corresponds with the ideas of 
architectural fitness prevalent in the surrounding region. The size of 
the jail is for the most part an accidental event. Local pride, or 
private interests, wielding political power for personal ends, may 
occasion the erection of a magnificent structure four or five times as 
large as necessary. Or a niggardly spirit, averse to improvement be- 
cause improvement involves expense, may insist upon the continued 
occupation of a building so inadequate to the altered needs of a grow- 
ing community as to compel the confinement of four, five or six men 
in a cell originally designed for one. The plan is almost always de- 
fective, because neither the architect nor the building committee 
adequately understand what is wanted. In remote districts, indeed, 
n9 architect is employed; and in earlier days, the employment of 
an architect was something unusual. Hence we often see the clum- 
siest possible contrivances for holding prisoners securely; dungeons 
under ground, jails entered by a trap-door and a ladder from the story 
above, prisons without windows, prisons with no separate cells, solid 
wooden cell-doors with a square or diamond-shaped hole for light and 
ventilation, cells absolutely dark and with no ventilation at all, etc., 
etc. It is not uncommon to see a jail built as an appendage to a 
court house, in the top story, or in the basement, and if the basement 
is not drained the floors are sometimes covered with water, so that 
loose planks will float about on the surface. As to proper light, heat, 
ventilation, sewerage and water supply, with facilities for bathing, a 
jail above criticism in these respects is a rare spectacle. The vault 
for excretions is very often underneath the prison, with an opening 
into each cell, and the effluvium constantly arising is so fetid as to be 
nauseating. I almost hesitate to speak of those jails in which there 
is no vault, and in which the floor of a vacant cell or of the corridor is 
made to serve the same purpose. Jails of this description are often 
allowed to go without cleaning for a year or more at a time. Some 
jails are not heated at all, through fear that the fire, if furnished, will 
bs used by the prisoners to burn the jail down ; and prisoners not 
convicted spend long winters covered in bed with blankets, in cells 
where water left exposed in a bucket will freeze. Many jails are so 
dark, that a person coming into them from outside requires a lamp or 
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a candle, at noon, to enable him to see his way about. The walls, 
especially the partition walls between cells, are so constructed, par- 
ticularly if of wood, as to furnish a safe and inaccessible retreat for 
innumerable generations of vermin. Thus the sheriff of Clinton 
county, Michigan, reports the condition of the jail " same as last year, 
only bed-bugs are more numerous and more corpulent." If the walls 
are of brick or stone, and under ground, they drip with moisture. The 
ventilation of the cells is often so bad as to force the inmates to strip 
themselves, in summer, of all their clothing, and healthy sleep at, 
night is impossible. It is not at all a rare sight to see a row of prison- 
ers with their heads protruding from the holes in their cell doors,, 
trying to catch a breath of cooler, fresher air. Nor are these hap- 
hazard and exaggerated statements. There is not a man in the 
United States, who has been called by official obligations or by motives 
of humanity to visit any considerable number of common jails, who 
will not recognize the literal accuracy of the descriptions given and 
recal personal experiences illustrating some or all of them. There 
are many jails, it is true, of modern design and construction, or built 
by wealthy counties, which are not open to these purely architectural 
criticism ; but such are comparatively few in number. 

The idea most prominent in the mind of an ordinary jail conamittee 
is that of security. Strength is the only necessary quality of a good 
prison, in the estimation of many ignorant or thoughtless people. But 
how often even this prime requirement is lacking, even in the most 
costly jails! through forgetfulness of the maxim that no prison is 
stronger than its weakest part. I have known a general jail-delivery 
to occur in a jail costing thirty thousand dollars, with massive stone 
walls of great thickness, suggesting to every spectator the idea of im- 
mense strength, and that within a week after its occupancy, simply 
because the builder had failed to dowel the stones together, and the 
prisoners immediately discovered the defec tin construction, (as they 
always do), slipped one stone out of the wall, and left in a body through 
the opening thus made. The whole wall had to be lined with boiler 
iron, at great expense. I knew another jail, of solid exterior, which 
was broken by the use of one of the iron cell-doors as a battering ram ; 
the cell-doors having been swung on hinges so made that they could be 
lifted off. These incidents and others like them illustrate another 
principle of security, namely, that it is not walls nor bolts and bars 
which successfully restrain determined, desperate men, but rather the 
courage, fidelity and ceaseless vigilance of their keepers. There is no 
jaiLwhich cannot be broken ; but a simple dead-line, like that at An- 
dersonville, is sufficient to hold even a large body of prisoners, if it is 
certain that death will be the immediate result of crossing it. 

A principal fault of most jails is the absence of any absolute pro-. 
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vision for the separation or classification of prisoners. At this point, 
we pass from what is external, to consider the moral influence of this 
class of prisons. The county jail being a place of detention, conve- 
niently accessible, is commonly used not merely as a place of punish- 
ment, but for miscellaneous purposes, such as the detention of accused 
persons, of witnesses, of debtors, of insane men and women, of drunk- 
ards and vagrants, and occasionally of county paupers. All of these 
are sent to one and the same prison, share the same quarters, the same 
fare, the same discipline, utterly irrespective of their criminality or 
non-criminality. Often they are thrown together into the same 
apartments, and do not even occupy separate cells. 

The association of insane with sane prisoners is of such frequent oc- 
currence that the injustice and hardship of it are almost overlooked. 
The wrong done is to both. The condition of the insane in jails is 
indescribably dreadful. When the Wisconsin commissioners of public 
charities made their first tour of inspection through the counties, they 
found in one jail "an insane man on the stone floor of the corridor, in 
a state of nudity, save a blanket thrown over him ; in another, four 
insane and an idiot, with five other prisoners, one of whom was a va- 
grant "who occupied a bunk in the hall at night, while a bunk in the 
other end of the same hall was occupied by one of the insane wo- 
men f in a third, an insane man "who had been there for nine or ten 
months ;" in a fourth, five out of six inmates were insane; in a fifth, 
an insane man "chained in the court-house yard." Of forty-nine jails 
visited and described, seventeen contained insane inmates, and the to- 
tal number of insane reported is thirty-four. Two years later, they 
report one jail with three insane, of whom two, in the month of Oc- 
tober, were without clothing save a shirt, occupying cells without 
beds. In another, an insane woman was locked in a cell, which was 
"in a most filthy condition," "dark and gloomy, and the stench through 
the barred doors was almost intolerable." In still another, one of 
the prisoners remarked that he had considerable care of one of the in- 
sane men, and often found it necessary to punish him with a strap. 
The commissioners of other states mention many other similar 
cases. 

Reference has been made to the association of the sexes. Compara- 
tively few jails are provided with a separate department for ^omen. 
The female prisoners are ordinarily locked in separate cells, or open- 
ing into a common corridor. Prisoners of both sexes are often allowed 
to run together in the corridor by day, and occasionally by night also. 
In jails with no cells, but consisting of a single apartment, prisoners 
of both sexes are sometimes associated promiscuously, for whatever 
may bs tho term of their respective imprisonment. Several such 
cases have been reported in Illinois; and in one county, a white man 
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and a black woman, taken up on the charge of adultery, were given 
the liberty of the entire jail, with no other inmates. Even where the 
sexes are nominally separated, it is only by an iron grating or some 
siinilar contrivance, which leaves them in sight of each other, and at 
perfect liberty to carry on uninterrupted conversation, often of the 
lewdest description. 

Into these abominable receptacles are cast not merely the guilty, but 
the suspected and the innocent as well. It is commonly supposed 
that the mass of **jail-birds," as they are called, are convicted of crime. 
Such a supposition is the reverse of the truth; Debtors, in states 
which still maintain the practice of imprisonment for debt, may, of 
course, be as spotless in their private character as was Goldsmith's 
Vicer of Wakefield. Witnesses are not necessarily criminals. I once 
saw, in the Chicago jail, a young unmarried woman, against whom 
there was no charge whatever, who had been held in prison for more 
than a year, as a witness in a murder trial, in which her evidence was 
essential to conviction, but which was postponed from term to term, 
and during all this time she had been compelled to associate in a com- 
mon corridor with the vile^'t women and with thieves and other crim- 
inals of both sexes. But even of alleged offenders, comparatively few 
are found guilty when their cases are tried in court. Thus, in Michi- 
gan, in the years 1873 and 1874, of seventeen thousand commitments 
to the county jails, thirteen thousand, or more than three-fourths of 
the entire number imprisoned, were released without conviction. 
What proportion of those thus released were of criminal antecedents 
and character it is impossible even to giiess, but it is safe to say that 
some thousands of innocent victims of malice or unjust suspicion 
were subjected to the hardship of confinement for a longer or shorter 
period. In Pennsylvania, in 1863, the prothonotaries, or clerks of 
criminal courts, report that of five thousand, six hundred and fifty 
bills tried, two thousand, eight hundred and nineteen, or about one 
half, resulted in a verdict of acquital. Statistics for other states are not 
accessible, or not at hand. But these are sufficient to indicate the es- 
sential fact of the promiscuous mingling in the jails of the innocent 
with the guilty, and that upon a scale much larger than the general 
public has ever imagined to be possible. 

The moral atmosphere of these prisons is necessarily foul. No 
fouler exists anywhere. It is loaded with moral contagion. The con- 
tact of the inmates with each other is painfully close, their intercourse 
unstricted, their conversation abominable. In the very nature of 
things, there can be little or no discipline exercised except to prevent 
escapes, enforce certain general rules of order, and repress the tendency 
to make more noise than can be borne. In the smaller counties, the 
sheriff has no occasion to employ a jailor, he himself is at his office in 
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the court house, and the prisoners are left to thenaselves for the prin- 
cipal part of the day. Where a jailor is employed, he is often a man 
of the lowest instincts, habits and tastes, but little better than thoso 
of the inmates under his charge. But whatever his character or ca- 
pacity, he sits ordinarily in an outer office, separte from the jail prop- 
er. The prisoners have no employment ; they do nothing from morn- 
ing to night, except to amuse themselves the best they can. Much 
time is spent in playing cards — in gambling, if any of the parties 
possess anything which they can stake upon the issue of the game; or * 
else a sparring or wrestling match is resorted to; or they draw pictures 
on the wall ; or they sing camp-meeting hymns ; or some one dances a 
clog-dance ; or they pound on the plates of which their cells are con- 
structed — anything, to pass the weary hours and drive serious thought 
away. Books they have none, newspapers occasionally. As to reform- 
atory influence or any attempt at it, it rarely happens that any one 
thinks of it ; the clergy, as a class, take no interest in prisoners, and 
the laity in this respect faithfully follow the example set them by the 
clerg3\ In some places, religious services are regularly held every 
Sunday in the jail by some band of voluntary workers in this depart- 
ment of christian labor, but this is an unusual occurance. The Illinois 
commisssoners of public charities, in their report for 1872, say : "It is 
this association in idleness, which is the curse and condemnation of our 
present jail system. The effect of association is to increase the num- 
ber of criminals, and to develop their criminality. The innocent and 
the comparatively innocent are corrupted by the example, the conver- 
sation and the direct teaching of more experienced transgressors. 
The lessons taught in the county jails are, contempt for authority, 
human or divine ; hostility to law and to its officers ; the delights of 
vicious indulgence ; the duty of revenge upon society for imaginary- 
wrongs; the necessity of violence, of daring, and of sullen submission 
to punishment ; the hopelessness of all eflfort at amendment ; and the 
best methods of success in criminal undertakings. Past exploits are 
here recounted ; future deeds of darkness are planned. The history 
and character of noted criminals, and of well known officials, are dis- 
cussed. Every jail is a school of vice. More than one hundred such 
schools are maintained in Illinois at public expense ; and the public 
furnishes an education in crime, at its own cost, annually, to hundreds 
of criminals, in this state alone. We admit the necessity for prisons ; 
but are we not right in asking whether prisons of this particular class 
do not work as much harm as good to the community." 

One of the most painful features of this dreary picture is the large 
number of young people, of both sexes, who are subjected to the con- 
taminating influences of such a life. In Michigan, the returns for 
1873 show 377 commitments of boys and 100 commitments of girls un- 
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der eighteen years of age, during the year. In Ohio, in 1871, fifty- 
five out of eighty-eight jails reported 182 boys and 29 girls during the 
year. In Massachusetts, in 1870, the total number of minors commit- 
ted to the jails and houses of correction was 2,029, namely 1,831 males 
and 198 females. Of these, 231, namely, 222 boys and 9 girls, were 
under fifteen years of age. The number of minors committed in 1874 
was 2,247. The tendency to prefer complaints against very young chil- 
dren is shown by the report of the visiting agency established in con- 
nection with the state board of public charities. The visiting agent 
reports that he received notice, in 1874, of nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty cases, of which 1,868 were boys and 122 were girls. Out of the en- 
tire number, 1,592 cases resulted in conviction. Of thesel ,990 cases^ 
270 were complaints of children of ten years old and under. In any 
state except Massachusetts, all or nearly all of these would probably 
have passed through the county jails. But in Massachusetts the law 
humanely guards against so great an abuse. 

The foregoing sketch of the existing jail system in the United 
States is merely an outline. If filled up in detail, as it might be, but 
for the fear of trespassing upon your patience, it would stand out in 
even more hideous proportions. Much that is known cannot be writ-v 
ten, and can only be spoken in private, to ears prepared to receive the 
revelation. In the dark recesses of human depravity, there are depths 
almost fathomless, and to a novice almost incredible . 

And now, to return to our first thought, the contrast betwen the 
actual and the ideal, between a system purely vindictive and expia- 
tory and a system in which the paramount aim is reformation, let 
us ask ourselves the question whether the demands of retributive 
justice require the commission of such an outrage upon men who may 
be innocent? Is this the form which even the reaction against crime 
should take? Do the statesmen and jurisconsults who uphold and 
defend the criminal law, as it stands, without modification in the di- 
rection of reformation, justify and approve the perpetuation of the 
existing county jail ? Can no other prison system be devised, which 
will equally secure the satisfaction of justice, without shocking so 
terribly the best instincts of human nature, and involving such a 
train of evil consequences to society at large ? For we must not over- 
look the fact that in the jails, all the seeds of criminality in any 
prisoner's constitution are developed and transformed into the ripe 
fruit of transgression, by a soil artificially enriched and an atmosphere 
artificially heated, and this not by a single imprisonment, but by re- 
peated incarcerations. If one of the ends of punishment is the pre- 
vention of crime by deterring men from committing it, through fear 
of the law consequences, the jails almost wholly fail to accomplish the 
desired result. Strange as it may appear, there are multitudes of de-- 
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praved natures to whom the polluted moral atmosphere of the county 
prison is so congenial, and who are so averse to honest labor, that 
they actually commit minor crimes, in order to obtain from the courts, 
especially in the winter season, a brief jail sentence. They are tlius 
relieved from all occasion to exert themselves for their own support, 
and are ready, when the winter is past, to renew their depredations 
upon society, and live by crime or beggary as opportunity and in- 
clination may suggest. The jail-registers of the different states show- 
that there is a class of criminals known as repeaters or "revolvers," 
whose life is one continual round of discharge from custody, and re- 
commitment. About thirty-five per cent, of the prisoners in Massa- 
chusetts, each year, where these registers are closely scrutinized, are 
known to have been in prison from one to ten or a dozen times before. 
As iron is hardened by plunging it first into fire and then into water, 
Repeating the process again and again, until the requisite temper is 
obtained, so do these repeated arrests and discharges harden the 
criminal character and render it desperate. But the judges of our 
courts, while they perceive clearly the criminal tendencies and dispo- 
sitions of many culprits, yet know the futility of the discipline in jail 
to effect any improvement in their character ; the ofibnse proved is 
not serious, perhaps; the alternative is between a jail sentence and a 
release ; no reformatory prison for minor offenders of adult age exists 
in the state, to which they might otherwise be sent ; the cost of im- 
prisonment in jail is considerable, especially in comparison with the 
good realized by society in return for this expenditure of public 
money; and so the judge, as the best thing to be done under all the 
circumstances, sends the offender up for a few days or weeks, without 
any expectation that he will benefited thereby, but with a full 
knowledge that all the probabilities are against it. The lightness of 
the punishment inflicted encourages in the convict that contempt for 
the law to which he is naturally inclined, and disposes him to continue 
in a career which seems to be easy enough, or at least as easy as any 
other form of life within his reach. Thus society, by its own want of 
foresight, its indifference, its indolent self-indulgence and toleration of 
evils which it would cost more effort to obviate than society is willing 
to make, actually trains offenders, stimulates and qualifies them to be- 
eome great criminals. In effect, crime is not punished at all, nor is any 
intelligent attempt made to reform the offender, so long as the crime 
assumes the form of a mere misdemeanor. Not until it reaches the 
«tage of actual felony does society make any earnest attempt to grapple 
with the evil. 

What is the remedy for a condition of things so disgraceful and so 
•discouraging? It may be said, at once and frankly, that so long as the 
state evades its responsibility for the treatment of all offenders against 
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state law. and offenders of the minor class are left, as at present, to be 
dealt with by the authorities of the several counties, there is no 
remedy. It is no reflection upon the county governments, to say that 
in the nature of the case they cannot adequately or successfully dis- 
charge this function. The responsibility of the failure which has 
every where attended the attempt, rests not upon the counties, but 
upon the shoulders of the state, which has assigned to them a task 
impossible of execution by them, but which the state itself should 
have assumed and performed. The first step towards the reform of the 
prison system, so earnestly desired by the members of this Congress 
and by their constituents at home, must be the assumption by the 
etate of the custody and control of the entire body of convicts, of every 
grade. 

Let us look for a moment at some of the consequences involved in 
the present policy of scattering the convict class through a multitude 
of minor prisons, instead of concentrating them in institutions large 
enoHgh to admit of the enforcement of a uniform, intelligent, reforma- 
tary discipline. Consider, first, the expense. The number of jails 
in the United States may be roughly estimated at two thousand. 
Here are two thousand separate buildings, of w*hich a great number 
are larger and more costly than would be necessary, if they were, as 
they ought to be, simply houses of detention, and not of incarceration 
after trial and sentence. Prisoners confined in them do nothing 
towards the defrayment of the cost of their subsistence, which is 
therefore a total loss to the community. The price paid for their 
maintenance includes a profit to the jailor, as his remuneration for 
the service, which must be larger in proportion as the number of 
prisoners is smaller. There is some point in the cant word for a jail, on 
the lips of the people — the ** Hotel de Russel " or " de Jones." Evident- 
ly it would be unreasonable to expect of the counties that they should 
be at the additional expense of introducing a reformatory discipline, 
including labor, together with intellectual and moral culture. In 
larger prisons, owned and controlled by the state, the means of labor 
would be an essential part of the organization, and the expense of in- 
struction could be met from the proceeds of such labor, while the actual 
cost of maintenance would be materially reduced. But in most coun- 
ties it is utterly impracticable to provide employment for prisoners : 
the number under confinement is too small and too variable to make 
it worth while. Here and there a prisoner may find work for himself, 
like the tailor in one of the southern states, who advertised in the 
local newspaper that as the county furnished him board and lodging 
gratis, he thought he could afford to work cheaper than any of his 
competitors, and therefore invited the custom of the public. I remem- 
ber seeing a very respectable looking German woman, in jail for selling 
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beer, a beverage whicb she regarded as innocent as tea or coffee, who 
employed her time in making clothes for her children. She, by the 
way, was shut up with a common prostitute; and the effect of such in- 
justice upon her was clearly shown by her remark to me, as I bid her 
good-day, *^de next time, I sells visky" But compulsory labor implies 
a compelling force behind the* laborer, and this force cannot be sup- 
plied in a common jail. It would cost more, as the saying is, than it 
would come to. Not only is the number of prisoners too small, but the 
average term of imprisonment is too short. In Massachusetts, this is 
about thirty days; in Ohio, about twenty; in Michigan, about ten. 
For these reasons, the statutes authorizing or requiring the employ- 
ment ot county prisoners are nearly everywhere a dead letter : they 
cannot be enforced. Another difficulty in the way of introducing labor 
into county prisons is the association of innocent and suspected per- 
sons with those under sentence. The latter might be compelled to work, 
but the former could not; and it would not be easy to have a part of 
the population of the prison employed, while the other part remains 
idle. But labor is the essential feature of all good prison discipline: it 
not only relieves the tax-payers partially, at least, from the burden of 
the support of the criminal class, but to the criminal himself it is the 
«urest method of impressing upon his mind the impossibility of escap- 
ing from the necessity of labor by a life of crime, the best instrument 
for developing his mental and physical power and preparing him to 
lead a life of honest industry, and next to vital religion the most cer- 
tain means of eradicating his criminal dispositions. No reformation 
of the criminal is possible without it. So of instruction, secular or 
religious : it cannot be successfully or systematically imparted to the 
inmates of an ordinary jail ; it is too expensive, and requires a larger 
number of subjects, under a more rigorous discipline, than any ordi- 
nary jail can furnish. All the agencies known and recognized as re- 
formatory in their tendency and effect, pre-suppose, for their employ- 
ment, a prison larger and more highly organized than can be main- 
tained by a single county, at its own expense. 

The proof of these statements is in actual experience. The evils of 
the jail system are recognized and admitted by county officials, but 
what can they do? I suppose that in the state of Illinois, I could 
hunt up and cite, from the records of the proceedings of grand juries, 
several hundred, if not a thousand separate indictments at different 
■dates, of different jails, as a public nuisance — but what effect other 
than a moral effect, has the report of a grand jury? They cannot re- 
form the laws, they cannot appropriate money, they cannot control 
the action of county courts or county boards of supervisors ; their re- 
ports are filed away in a pigeon-hole, and in many cases not even read. 
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Any interposition, to be effectual, must be by the state. The counties 
are powerless to furnish a remedy. 

But ic what form must interference come from the state, in order to 
be effectual? No answer to this inquiry is complete, which does not 
embrace three elements, namely : distiict prisons, a single head, and 
the power of transfer. To this may be added, a reformatory discipline, 
in all prisons ; and a different discipline, in each prison, for each dis- 
tinct class of prisoners. The question what constitutes reformatory dis- 
cipline, has not been assigned to me for discussion, and lies outside of 
the prescribed plan of the present paper. It is one advantage of the 
proposed assumption by the state of the responsibility for all crimi- 
nals convicted of crime, that whenever the state is brought to take 
this position, the subject of prison discipline will become a matter of 
more immediate and vital concern to our state legislatures. The prin- 
ciples involved in it will be discussed, not merely in these voluntary 
conventions, which have no legal powers or responsibility, but in the 
.halls of legislation. We may then look for some more practical out- 
come of the discussion. 

Experience and observation have taught us that in the matter of 
crime, prevention is better than cure; that if we would diminish 
crime, we must first of all seek to reclaim juvenile offenders ; that the 
criminal character, if left to itself, soon hardens into irreclaimability ; 
that few experienced, habitual criminals are ever reformed. Iii this 
respect, as in many others, we perceive an analogy between crime and 
insanity. Physicians tell us that insanity, if taken and treated in its 
earliest stage of development, is eminently a curable disease ; but if 
left to itself, soon becomes incurable. There is a criminal, as well 
as an insane diathesis ; the physical and social causes which give rise 
to insanity and to crime, are to a great extent identical ; many of their 
manifestations are alike ; the treatment of the two is not whoUv dissim- 
ilar. The relation between insanity and crime is at least as close as 
that between insanity and genius. But the state ignores the early 
manifestations of criminality, it temporises with the evil, gives it 
time to ripen and bear fruit, and attempts reformation in the peni- 
tentiary, after the hope, if not the possibility of eflfecting a reforma- 
tion is already passed. If the state would make suitable provision for 
the refor;j»drtion of incipient criminals, there can be no doubt that the 
number of great criminals would be lessened. At present, the county 
jails are an almost insuperable obstacle to such action on the part of 
the state. 

Our houses of correction are far less expensive, proportionately to 
the number of their inmates, and far more effective as a restraint upon 
crime, than our jails, because they are organized upon an industrial 
basis. An industrial organization for all prisons would not overturn 
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the fabric of the criminal law. Even if the hope of reformation is 
visionary, as so many believe it to be, yet a system of prisons in 
which labor could be made compulsory upon all sentenced offenders 
would be better for the prisoners and better for the* public than the ex- 
isting jail system. It would be more effective simply as a deterrent 
from the commission of crime, for compulsory labor is itself a severe 
punishment. 

But in the reform schools of the country, the reformation of the 
criminal is recognized, admitted and put in force as a basis of discip- 
line. Is the greater success* of reform schools than of penitentiaries 
in the work of reformation due solely to the age of the inmates? or 
may it be attributed in part to the difference in the principle on which 
they are organized, giving prominence not to the expiatory but to the 
reformatory idea, and regard not so much to the offence as to the 
offender? In the reform school, too, the sentence, if not indefinite, is 
longer ; and the prisoner, if he can be so called, is given the means 
of shortening the duration of his stay in the institution, not simply 
by the operation of a good-time law, but by an absolute or conditional 
release, whenever he is able to satisfy the authorities of his genuine 
moral improvement. The improvement of our prison system undoubt- 
edly lies in this direction. 

The size of the districts into which a state may be divided for 
prison purposes cannot be definitely stated, because it depends upon 
local circumstances and conditions. The number of prisoners in a sin- 
gle prison should be sufficient to admit of profitable employment, and of 
effective organization for purposes of discipline. It ought not to be so 
large as not to admit of individual acquaintance and influence by the 
head of the prison, who should be selected and retained in his posi- 
tion not for political reasons, but on account of his qualifications and 
ability. The number of prisons necessary for a state will vary accord- 
ing to the population, its diversity, and the facilities for travel. If a 
state were divided into districts, for crime, as for insanity, and all sen- 
tenced criminals of a minor grade were committed to the prison of 
the district in which the crime was committed or in which conviction 
w^as had, and placed at hard labor, the state might furnish the pri- 
son structures, and the cost of maintenance might be regulated by 
the stat«i but the excess of cost, if any, over income, might be assessed 
upon the counties from which convicts were sent, in proportion to the 
number maintained. The organization and discipline of district pri- 
sons would correspond to that of the penitentiary, but the discipline 
might be lighter and the sentences might be shorter. It would be an 
advantage to have them longer than an ordinary jail sentence; and one 
argument for the establishment of such prisons, is that the judges will 
naturally pronounce longer sentences, if the cost of service were lees 
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and the probability of a happy result were greater. In this way, the 
community would be relieved for a longer period of the depredations 
committed by criminals, and the number of criminals to commit 
depredations might be sensibly reduced. 

Before closing this hasty and incomplete survey ot the subject un- 
der discussion, one question remains to be conbidered, namely, what 
disposition should be made of arrested persons, pending trial. If the 
state assumes the control and custcxly of all convicts, and they are no 
longer confined in county prisons, after sentence, then the jails will 
at once become mere houses of detention. It may be assumed that 
the present system of holding court in ^ach county will not soon be 
abandoned. So long as this is the practice, each county will, of course, 
require a jail for prisoners whose cases have not yet been determined 
and passed upon. But the present jails, as they have been describeu, 
are not fit places to be used for this purpose. A thorough reform of 
the prison system of the country would require the construction of 
houses of detention upon the Pennsylvania plan of complete isolat'on. 
A prisoner not convicted is entitled to protection from contamination, 
and the state owes it to itself to guard against the propagation of crime 
through the contamination which follows promiscuous association 
and intercourse. A model house of detention ought to prevent any 
one prisoner under confinement from seeing or communicating with 
any other prisoner in 'the same prison. If it is objected that such 
isolation would itself be a hardship and punishment, the answer is, 
that it is for the mutual good, both of the prisoner and of society at 
large. If it is said that long confinement in seclusion might prove 
dangerous or fatal to the prisoner's bodily and mental health, to that 
it may be replied, that a more speedy trial is desirable in the great 
majority of cases. The unnecessary or intentional delays of the law are 
one of the abuses which require a remedy. Isolation would operate 
upon the mind of the accused person to awaken in him a desire for an 
early solution of the question of his guilt. 

It will be observed, that iii this paper nothing has been said 
directly upon the subject of the construction and management of 
county jails, for the reason, that the one aim of the writer is to secure 
the abandonment of the jail system, in its entirety. It is a painful 
sight to witness large sums of money expended in the attempt to im- 
prove that which is radically vicious in principle. Every dollar in- 
vested in a new and splendid county prison upon the present plan is 
so much money spent to perpetuate a system which is evil 
in itself and from which nothing but evil can be looked for, or at least 
very great evil, along with a certain amount of good, the good being 
more than counterbalanced by the evil. 

Vol. 11—13 
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To recapitulate, in a few words, the leading thoughts which have 
been presented for your consideration. 

1st. The present jail system, for reasons sufficiently indicated, is 
hopelessly, irremediably bad. 

2d. The evils complained of grow out of the fact that few coun- 
ties are strong enough in wealth and population to maintain a prison 
conducted upon the reformatory, as opposed to the expiatory idea. 

3d. The remedy must lie in the discharge by the state of its proper 
responsibility respecting the criminal class, by assuming the imme- 
diate custody and control of all convicts. 

4th. The state ought to aJminister its prison system with constant 
reference to the extirpation of crime by the reformation ot those who 
constitute the criminal class. 

5th. One element of any rational and practical administration of 
that system is the gradation of prisoners, for different classes of prison- 
ers; this gradation to be based not upon crimes committed, but upon 
the criminality of character manifested by those who commit theno. 

6th. The only prisons to be maintained at the expense of the coun- 
ties, should be houses of detention for the suspected or accused. 

7th. Houses of detention ought to be constructed with separate cells 
for the solitary confinement of the inmates. 

It is too much to hope that the reform for whicn I have contended 
will be immediately accomplished. But this year, 1876, the centennial 
year of our national independence, a time when the nation is engaged 
in calm reflection upon the experience gained during the past cen- 
tury, and in noble resolution for the century to come, is of all other 
years a year in which it would become us to commence the work ; and 
the great popular revival of the spirit of honesty, shown in the re al 
and pretended indignation against all proved, or suspected fraud, 
especially in public life, may encourage us to hope that among other 
projected reforms the reformation of our prison system will not be for- 
gotten or overlooked. If the people knew and could realize the deplor- 
able evils which I have sketched, they would not endure them for one 
moment longer than is unavoidably necessary. 



Note:— The foregoing article was prepared by the Rev. Fred. H. Wines, the Secretary of the 
Illinois Board of Public Charities, and was read by him at the national prison congress, held in New 
York, in May, 1876. 



APPENDIX III. 



THE TREATMENT OP PAUPERISM. 



The problem of pauperism, approach it as we may, from the theoret- 
ical or from the practical side of the question, is, and we may, at the 
outset, frankly confess it, insoluble. It is not like the problem of 
perpetual motion, to which there is no answer, so that the student, 
after years of research, is as far from the goal of his thinking as ever. 
It is rather like the squaring of the circle, a probl m which admits of 
an answer, but we cannot find terms in which to express it. We con- 
tinually approach nearer to a correct mathematical expression, but 
the final solution forever recedes in the distance. Poverty and prop- 
erty are correlative terms. The possession of proper t}- by a portion 
of the community involves its non-possession by another portion. The 
causes of the unequal distribution of wealth lie deep in the founda- 
tions of human nature and of the social organism. Not only is it true 
to-day, as it was eighteen centuries ago, that the poor are always with 
us ; we may go further, and say that the nature and extent of the 
claim to relief, on the part of the poor, have not been and never can 
be fully or accurately stated. In the words of M. Thiers, the dis- 
tinguished president of the French Republic, who for eleven years of 
his life directed the most extensive charitable administration in 
Europe: *' Nothing has been finished, and we predict that to the end 
of time no one will ever enjoy the honor of completing the work.'' 
The difl&culty to be surmounted is threefold. It consists, first, in the 
diflScultj^of finding the right mean between two extremes, the extreme 
of too much relief and too little; second, the difificuUy of discriminat- 
ing between worthy and unworthy subjects of charity; and finally, 
the difiiiculty of defining and determining what constitutes worthi- 
ness or unworthiness, in this respect. The history of the administra- 
tion of charity is the record of a perpetual series of mistakes in judg- 
ment. No system of public aid, no private benevolence, will ever be 
free from similar errors, on one side or the other of the line which 
divides the warm impulses of human sympathy from the colder 
Vol. 11—14 
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deductions of political economy. As a wealthy citizen of Cincinnati, 
noted for his libarality, once said, spaakin^ of the results ot his own 
experience in repeated attempts to administer his gifts wisely and 
well: "It is easier to make a fortune, than to give it away." He 
could not decide the doubt which existed in his mind, whether, on the 
whole, he had done more good or more evil by giving, but he inclined 
to take the darker view. 

This may seem to be a very discouraging introduction to the dis- 
cussion of the subject which now engages our attention. As we 
proceed, however, we shall see that enough is known of pauperism to 
serve as a guide through the morass. We may not find our way out, 
but we need not be submerged by the mud and water. The ancients 
did not know the extent of the world, but they had some excellent 
maps of the Roman Empire. In all ages, the greatest minds have 
busied themselves with inquiries into the cause and cure of existing 
social ills, and this question of pauperism has not been beneath the 
notice of such illustrious rulers as Charlemagne, Louis the Four- 
teenth and Napoleon Bonaparte. In the capitularies of Charlemagne, 
we find a pithy direction to the effect that no one need take thought 
about giving to mendicants who labor not with their hands. Louis 
XIV. attepapted to dry up the sea of pauperism by the establishment 
of charitable institutions, and forbidding all persons to give alms to 
beggars in the streets or public places, all motives of compassion, 
pressing necessity or other necessity notwithstanding. He forbade 
landlords to harbor or lodge beggars on their premises. But instead of 
drying up the ocean, he failed to diminish it by a single drop. When, 
in the time of the French Revolution, the National Assembly under- 
took to "eradicate pauperism," they assumed that the duty of provid- 
ing for the subsistence of the poor is not less sacred than that of se- 
curing the prosperity of the rich ; and a committee reported that 
*^every man has a right to his subsistence. The relief of indigence is 
a debt due by the state." Without qualification, the doctrine thus 
boldly enunciated is full of peril to the state. Napoleon blotted the 
act declaring this principle from the statute book. But although he 
wrote to Neckar, the minister of finance, "I attach a great importance 
and a great glory to the plan of destroying mendicity," and he imag- 
ined that all the details of such a plan could be agreed upon in a month, 
he was defeated, as others had been, by a combination of forces inherent 
in society and beyond the control of human sagacity or resolution. 
The "eradication of pauperism" is a feat as impossible of execution as 
the abolition of disease and death. But the physician does not, in the 
presence of an enemy whose superior strength none knows better than 
himself, relax his efforts to beat back the great destroyer and postpone 
his triumph, if it be but for a few brief moments. Nor do we lose our 
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respect for the medical profession, because there are differences of opin- 
ion among medical men as to the nature of diseases and the proper 
remedies to be employed for their cure. Pauperism and all other 
forms of evil are indeed a stone of Sisyphus, and mankind is Sisyphus 
himself. The stone which we roll up hill continually rolls back upon 
us ; but we may and do, by our exertions, prevent it from rolling over 
us and to the bottom. 

In the distribution of property among men, we may distinguish four 
grades or conditions, which are not sharply distinct from each other, 
but whose edges or outlines, so to speak, melt into one another; name- 
ly : wealth, competency, poverty arid pauperism. Wealth consists in 
the possession of a superabundance ; poverty in the lack of means suffi- 
cient to maintain life comfortably; but pauperism is a lower deep 
.than poverty — it is poverty become chronic and incurable. It is 
'poveity so great that its unhappy subject can no longer maintain life 
at all, by his own exertions, but must perish, without assistance, and 
the assistance given must be permanent in its nature. 

The amount of property in the possession of an individual or of a 
family is governed by two factors, accumulation and expenditure. 
All life is motion in one or the other of these directions, and there is 
no life without both, which are to each other what the ebb of the tide 
is to its flow, or what the systole is to the diastole of the pulse. All 
life is rythmic ; it is pulsation. It needs not the genius of a Micawber 
to teach us that an excess of accumulation is growth, and an excess of 
expenditure is decline. 

When we seek to account for the riches of one man, and the poverty 
of another, we find the explanation, therefore, in the relation in his 
c$ise of expenditure to accumulation ; and this kgain is determined by 
the same two elemental influences which give shape to all events, 
namely, constitution and circumstance, or what it is fashionable in 
those days to call " the environment." Whatever cause deprives any 
man of the ability in himself to obtain possession of property, or of the 
ability to hold it, when in his possession, tends to impoverish him. 
His nature, his personal characteristics, his intelligence, his desires, 
his habits, his force of will ; how is it possible that these should not 
affect his status with respect to property, and this in two ways, by 
increasing or diminishing both his earnings and his savings? But, 
on the other hand, something more than capacity is requisite, in order 
to the accumulation of property, and that is opportunity. Circum- 
stance, and circumstance alone, often decides destiny. The ability to 
earn money, joined with ability to keep it, will avail a man nothing^ 
if circumstance deprives him of access to the sources of wealth, or com- 
pels him to expend all that he receives. And circumstance includes 
everything — nature. Providence, chance, fate, the organization of the 
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universe and of human society. So deep are the roots of pauperism 
in life. 

But we may and must take yet another step. To both of these fac- 
tors, constitution and circumstance, a certain hereditary character at- 
taches. The researches of modern science bring daily more clearly 
into view the nature and extent of the links which bind the present 
to the past. The present is the child of the past ; the succession of 
cause and effect is eternal ; each effect is in turn a cause ; and all pro- 
gress is simply the unfolding of an organism, all whose parts and 
their functions were, in a sense, wrapped up in the germ from which 
the whole sprang into being. The great law of heredity is identity, 
that is to say, like begets like. The variations observable between in- 
dividuals and their progenitors, are partly the result of the multipli- 
cation of ancestors, and partly of the altered conditions of life. But 
so strong is the impress of heredity upon the nature of individuals, 
that it more than counterbalances the influence of training and edu- 
cation. When we contemplate the pauper, we must reflect that he is 
the product of a long succession of causes, of parental influences which 
have been at work for generations. If it required many generations 
to evolve, from the mass of men, a Shakspeare, many generations also 
conspired to produce a Margaret. "The curse causeless shall not come;" 
and the question of the Jews, "Master, who did sin, this man or his 
parents, that he was born blind ?" was a very proper inquiry, except 
in so far as it implied the conception in their minds that blindness is 
a judgment for sin. In reading Christ's reply, the emphasis should 
be placed on the word "sin." "Neither did this man sin, nor his pa- 
rents." But if bodily and mental peculiarities are thus transmitted 
from parent to child, and our constitution is predetermined for us, 
through the operation of ante-natal conditions, what shall we say of 
the time, place and circumstances of our birth and subsequent career? 
The Irishman's remark, *'I was born in Cork, but sure an' I might 
have been born in Dublin, an' I had a mind," whimsically expresses 
the absurdity of the supposition that we can alter or determine for 
ourselves that situation in life to which the ev«nt of our birth con- 
signs us, with its attendant limitations or possibilities. 

Such reflections as these, which force themselves upon the mind of 
every thoughtful man, will aid ua not only in accounting for pauper- 
ism, but in its analysis and definition. The fundamental difiiculty in 
the practical administration of charity is, as we have seen, the diflS- 
culty of distinguishing. We have to distinguish the proper subjects 
of relief, the kind and method of relief, and the extent of relief. 

The subjects of relief are the truly poor, to whom it is a necessity. 
But shall we consider, ought we to consider, not simply the question 
of present distress, but that of the causes which produced such dis- 
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tress ? How can we help considering it ? It is true that, in a general 
way, humanity and duty require us to relieve all suffering, so far as 
such relief may be within our power. "Do good unto all men, as ye 
have opportunity." We are commanded to imitate our Father in 
Heaven, who ''maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust." We cannot, however, 
extend the same sympathy to the man whose sufferings are the result 
of his own improvidence and vices, as to the man who is the victim of 
some misfortune which has arisen independently of his own agency. 
So, in the apostolic constitutions, to the words, "Give to him that 
ask eth thee," this comment is added, * that is to say, provided he is 
actually in want;" and Basil, the Christian father, commenting upon 
the same precept, calls attention to the example of the apostles, who 
distributed from the common stock "to everv man as he had need." 
Only thus, he remarks, can we put a stop to the abuse of begging. 
The knowledge that a man has brought his wretchedness upon him- 
self will necessarily tend to check the disposition, which we might 
otherwise feel, to grant him aid. Yet even here, we are met by the 
question, how far the improvidence or the vices which excite our 
indignation may have been an unfortunate inheritance from his pro- 
genitors? and if we are not plunged into a metaphysical fog respect- 
ing the existence of any moral responsibility whatever, we must feel, 
at least, the difficulty of justly apportioning such responsibility, so as 
to pass judgment upon our fellow men. 

Our first duty, in granting charitable relief, is to inform ourselves as 
to the necessity for it. It seems needless to say that the story of the 
applicant is as likely to be false as true. More likely, for the worthy 
poor are slow to reveal the fact of their destitution, unlikely to apply 
to strangers for assistance, and often unable to attract attention ; while 
the professional mendicant has the oily tongue of a practised liar, who 
has thoroughly felt th6 public pulse, and knows every art likely to 
secure, from the credulous, sympathy or credence. Aid granted to 
impostors is so much money taken from the fund which ought to be 
devoted to the relief of actual suffering. It is also a premium upon 
beggary, unjust to the honest laborer, who perhaps earns less in a 
week, by his labor, than the beggar obtains in a day by deception. 
Relief is unnecessary in either of two cases: First, where the appli- 
cant is not suffering ; and second, where he has the ability to help 
himself. Suffering may be and is simulated, in a great number o 
ways, known to beggars, to physicians and to poor-masters. Relief 
should never be given to one who is detected in any falsehood ; nor to 
a professional beggar; nor to one who refuses honorable work, which 
he is capable of performing; nor to a stranger without inquiry, if 
inquiry is possible; nor to any stranger, by a private person, if public 
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provision has been made for the care of such. These rules are not 
without exceptions, but the exceptions are rare. A vast amount of 
pauperism would be blighted in the bud, if the investigation of 
alleged eases of destitution were more common, and if, where investi- 
gation is impossible, the aid solicited were uniformly refused. It 
should always be remembered that beggary is a trade. 

We cannot, however, pass this portion of the subject without remark- 
ing that men sometimes err in supposing that physical strength is 
all that is necessary in order to secure a livelihood. The appearance 
of strength may be deceptive. But how many able-bodied men are, 
from intellectual or moral infirmity or the want of proper instruction, 
actually incapable of self-direction. How many lack tools with which 
to labor, or are incapacitated on account of some peculiarity of char- 
acter, or some unfortunate association, from finding employment, or 
if found, from giving satisfaction to their employers. Do we not all 
know men who seem to need a master ? There is no doubt that there 
are men who are aware of the fact, who become desperate, through 
repeated failure, followed by inevitable loss of self-respect; and, in their 
desperation, if they do not commit suicide, they drift into the army or 
into the penitentiary, according as they are or are not criminals in 
their character or disposition. 

We must distinguish between paupers who are and who are not 
able-bodied. It is a just rule, that if any will not work, neither shall 
he eat. While we extend, to the man who cannot work, the loving 
sympathy which we should desire for ourselves, were we in his situa- 
tion, the man who will not work, when and where he has the oppor- 
tunity, is little better, often no better, than a criminal. A little 
starvation will do him no harm, but a great deal of good, and he may 
even need some severer punishment to rouse him to action. 

Having thus set the impostor on one side, as unworthy of sympathy 
or assistance, we turn to the truly needy, who may be paupers, in the 
absolute sense of the term, or who may be only victims of poverty^ 
which may not be permanent or irremediable. Poverty is incipient 
pauperism. Since the great evil which afflicts communities is not 
poverty, but pauperism, it is to poverty that we should first direct our 
attention. The prevention of pauperism is better, easier and cheaper 
than cure. 

The relief of the distress incident to poverty is not always necessa- 
ry or desirable, for the reason that the hardships which poverty en- 
tails are often the very discipline required to strengthen character ; 
and they tend, by their severity, to compel their victim to exertion on 
his own behalf, with a strong probability in his favor that he will 
overcome the obstacles in his path, and emerge from a condition which 
is only temporary, as a boy outgrows his youth. The aid extended to 
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the poor may be material or moral, but moral aid is far the more im- 
portant of the two. Pecuniary assistance often relaxes the fibres of the 
poor man's nature, teaches him to depend upon others rather than 
upon himself, accustoms him to a habit of expenditure beyond his 
means, demoralizes him, pauperizes him. What he needs is rather 
encouragement to believe that he will yet shake off the burden which 
weighs him down ; a kind word, a friendly grasp of the hand, some 
token upon which his self-respect may fasten and feed. He needs in- 
struction, also; advice respecting his course; information as to the 
ways and means of success in life ; a chance to succeed, and help to 
avail himself of it. Above all, he needs employment and fair wages. 
There would be less poverty in the world, if there were less avarice. 
The liberal expenditure of money by those who can afford it, is one of 
the surest, most eflScacious preventives of pauperism. In times of gen- 
eral distress, like the present, we hear on every hand the cry of re- 
trenchment, economy, the husbanding of resources. In a restrictfd 
degree, this advice is right and even necessary. It is undoubtedly true, 
that a nation cannot repair the waste occasioned by a great war, ex- 
cept through the curtailment of its expenditure; that men in debt 
can relieve themselves of debt only by the exercise of a strict personal 
economy; that the settlement of debts by private persons, and the as- 
surance of an ultimate settlement of the national debt, is the only 
practicable mode of restoring public confidence and putting an end to 
the existing financial crisis ; that the uncertaintv in men's minds re- 
spectlng the future is a barrier to the safe investment of capi- 
tal, and that this is the reason why the capital of the country 
is to so great an extent unemployed. But it is also true that 
the non-employment of capital involves the non-employment of labor, 
for labor and capital must unite, to make either the one or the other 
productive ; and the expenditure of money, just now, by those who 
have it to spend, would afford instant relief to many who are sinking 
down to destruction, to become a perpetual burden upon the resources 
of the country. The country needs nothing to-day, so much as a res- 
toration of confidence, and the unlocking of the vaults in which the 
money of the country is locked up as the grain of Egypt was stored 
in the granaries of Pharaoh, at the time of the seven years' famine, 
when the people sold themselves to Pharaoh for bread. 

In this respect, that is, in respect of the organization of society and 
of the laws, with a view to the prevention of poverty by preventing 
the undue accumulation of wealth on the part of the few, the insti- 
tutions of the great Hebrew law-giver were remarkable for their wis- 
dom. He founded the Jewish state not upon commerce, but upon 
agriculture ; he ordered " that the national domain should be so divided 
that the whole six hundred thousand free citizens should have a full 
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property in an equal part of it, and, to render this equality solid and 
lasting, the tenure was made inalienable, and the estates, thus origin- 
ally settled upon each family, were to descend by an indefeasible entail, 
in perpetual succession ;" he forbade interest upon money lent; and 
he instituted the year of jubilee, which terminated every contract, set 
free every slave, canceled every debt, and restored to every man his 
family inheritance. Without asserting that the theocracy of that age 
is a model for us in the present day and generation, yet these provis- 
ions of the Mosaic code illustrate the principle, that the barriers 
against poverty must be found, if anywhere, in the social and legal 
organization of the commonwealth; that the laws and usages relating 
to property directly affect the condition of the poor; and that the relief 
of poverty by almsgiving, public or private, is essentially incomplete 
and temporary, though it may, in many cases, lift the poor man out of 
his poverty and place him on his feet. 

That the incipient and lighter stages of poverty are more effectually 
ameliorated by private than by public charity seems to be beyond dis- 
pute. Private charity is less formal, less systematic, less ostentatious, 
and it affords room for the play of personal feeling upon both sides. 
It is this interchange of sympathy and regard, which renders it more 
efficient for good to the beneficiary, while, on the other hand, it opens 
the heart of the giver. The great evil of public relief is that the 
intervention of the public officer, who is a mere functionary, an agent 
for others at their cost, not his own, separates the parties, prevents 
them from knowing each other's condition or feeling, dries up the 
springs of charity and of gratitude within their souls, reduces charity 
from an impulse to an art, robs it of the attribute of spontaneity, and 
makes it resemble the throwing of a bone to a dog. In these respects, 
private charity has greatly the advantage of it. So far frpm discour- 
aging private charity, when its objects are deserving, it should be 
encouraged, and the aid of the municipal authorities should be invoked 
simply to sustain and supplement it, where it fails to accomplish all 
that is demanded. 

But pauperism is an evil too great, too wide-spread in its extent, 
too far-reaching in its consequences, too minute in its ramifications, to 
be left to the hap-hazard of individual caprice. The whole community 
is too deeply interested in its suppression within the narrowest pos- 
sible limits, by every possible means. Unless its growth can be 
arrested, it is, like a cancer, a fatal disease. The expense which it 
entails is a burden of which every tax-payer may rightly be compelled 
to bear his shaie. It springs up in so many ways, it assumes so many 
forms, it touches society at so many vital points, that the state can 
not afford to ignore it, to let it alone, nor to entrust its oversight and 
treatment to incompetent hands. 
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The state may, indeed, interfere for the prevention of pauperism, 
by the relief of poverty before it reaches its final stage. This it does, 
in its care of orphans and of unfortunate children. It does this, when- 
ever it grants from the public treasury what is known as "out-door" 
relief, that is, the payment of the board, or doctor's bill of a poor per- 
son not a pauper, without requiring of him that he shall take up his 
abode in the alms-house or become a permanent charge upon the pub- 
lic. There can be no question, that this form of relief, properly ad- 
ministered, is speedier, cheaper and more effective than any other. 
But the difficulty lies in the administration of it, which, in the hands 
of private persons, at their own cost, is safe enough ; but in the hands 
of officials, it tends to grow, out of all proportion to the demands of 
charity, and to degenerate into a costly favoritism. Sometimes, it is 
even employed as a political engine for the advancement of aspirants 
to popular favor. It is easy to be liberal, at other people's expense ; 
it is not easy to say "No!" to an applicant, when one has the power 
to say "Yes!" Numerous instances have occurred, accordingly, in 
which counties have found it necessary to abolish all out-door relief, 
for a longer or shorter time, and refuse aid, except in very extraordi- 
nary cases, to any who refuse to receive it at the hands of the alms- 
house keeper, and on the premises. 

Pauperism proper is ordinarily most satisfactorily treated in insti- 
tutions, rather than in private families. The system of leasing 
paupers to some farmer or other person, w^ho offers to take care of them 
at the least cost, has been thoroughly tried, and the results are so un- 
satisfactory, that it is now almost entirely abandoned. The manage- 
ment of county alms-houses is a subject, however, upon which I do 
not design to enter, now and here ; and I pass it, with the single 
remark, that if proper discrimination is exercised as to the admission 
of paupers, neither humanity nor policy require or justify harsh treat- 
ment of these admitted. Nor need a county farm, under good manage- 
ment, be a very great expense to the county, w^hile the paupers, if they 
raise their own provisions, are entitled to the very best w^hich they can 
raise for themselves. In a word, the whole art of managing paupers 
consists, first, in discrimination, in the refusal of help to those who 
do not need or deserve it ; and then, in giving prompt, effective, ample 
aid to those who do. The public does not desire that the paupers 
whom it chooses to support shall be starved, to keep those whom it 
refuses to support away from the poor-house. The responsibility for 
discrimination rests upon the overseers of the poor; let them assume 
it, instead of shifting it upon the paupers, and compelling them to 
pay the penalty of their own official indolence or incompetency. 

We come, now, to consider another variety of pauper — so-called — 
the vagabond or tramp, comprehending, in the language of Dogberry, 
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all *^vagroin men." The tramp is, comparatively speaking, a modern 
invention, but the evil is wide-spread and growing rapidly. In its 
present extent, it has undoubtedly been aggravated by the pressure of 
the hard times and the great number of men out of employment. 
No one annoyance is attracting more attention from the American 
people. But the real nature and probable outcome of the evil is very 
imperfectly understood. 

We must not confound the tramp with the traveling mechanic in 
search of employment. It may happen to any man to be out of work 
and out of money at the same time. If, in such a situation, he cannot 
obtain work at home, he must seek it elsewhere. At present it is not 
easy to find. The search, therefore, may require him to make long 
and distant journeys, mostly afoot, during which he must subsist on 
charity or on the scanty earnings accruing to him from an occasional 
job. All the trades recognize the right to make such journeys, and 
the claim of the journeyman to succor in his condition. In the ma- 
jority of such cases, however, inquiry would probably reveal the fact 
that this temporary destitution might have been avoided, had its vic- 
tim been as industrious, as steady, as economical as other men of his 
class. Neither is the traveling workman likely to beg from door to 
door. If he is an honest man, he is honestly searching for work, not 
an applicant for charity, and he naturally looks up, in every town 
which he visits, the men of his own guild, who will most truly sym- 
pathize with him, and are most able to advise and help him. In the 
middle ages, Free Masonry was a great boon to labor, because it fur- 
nished the laborer with a non-transferable certificate of his qualifica- 
tions for labor. Then, when the art of printing was not yet invented, 
when the ability to write or to read writing was a rare accomplishment, 
the initiation of a working man into the brotherhood enabled him 
to travel at his ease, because the grips, signs and passwords of the order, 
of each degree, were taught him only as he was qualified by his skill 
as an artisan to receive them. They were a passport to employment, 
and entitled him to support from the members of the order, while on 
the road. The progress of civilization has rendered this feature of 
masonry not only unnecessary, but inoperative. Our loose system of 
employing any man, without respect to his qualifacations for perform- 
ing the work entrusted to him, and without inquiry into his antece- 
dents, associations or record, has opened the door wide to imposture ; 
and impostors, at a time like this, recognize their opportunity and 
make the most of it. Of the vast number of men who run up and 
down the country, asking for meals at every door, there is reason to 
believe that an immense majority are not working men, as they rep- 
resent themselves to be, but are paupers, vagrants and thieves, who 
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perceive that the hard times afford a plausible pretext for their vaga- 
bondage and importunity. 

It is a great error to suppose that there is not a real charm in such 
a life, for men who are so constituted as to be capable of enjoying it. 
The wants of human nature, in its primitive condition, are few and 
simple. Travelers in savage lands tell us that the average amount of 
happiness among uncivilized tribes is as great as among civilized 

- nations. The difference is one of education, comfort and convenience, 
•' which are not essential to happiness. Let a man strip himself of his 
■' artificial tastes, engendered by the experience of civilization ; let him 

bid defiance to public opinion and cultivate the spirit of independence 
^ both of men and circumstances ; let him be indifferent as to the esti- 

- mate in which he is held by his fellow men and devoid of all ambition 
to improve his condition ; let him, turning his back upon all man- 
kind, throw himself on the bosom of nature for sustenance and solace, 
and he will find nature open to him sources of enjoyment sealed to the 
man of society and the denizen of towns, the dweller among men. 
The great pleasures of all human life are the bounteous gift of nature, 
which cost nothing and are independent of human interference. 
That was a great speech of Diogenes to Alexander, when the Emperor, 
admiring his genius, asked him what he could do for him, and the 
ragged, unwashed, unkempt philosopher, from the mouth of his tub 
replied, surlily, " Nothing, but to get out of my sunshine." Even the 
man bereft of reason, who wanders, cursed and jeered at, the victim 
of a nervous restlessness which he cannot control, is soothed by the 
tender touch of the winds, the smile of the sunshine, the sympathetic 
tears which fall from the clouds. The verdure of the earth, the rich 
painting of the sky, the song of birds and the cries of animals, the 
inanimate sounds which now reverberate through the vaulted heavens 
and now breathe soft and low as the echoes of a gigantic whispering 
gallery, combine in the recesses of his fevered brain to form the 
brightest images and the richest harmony. Every mood of nature 
finds its responsive chord in the human soul ; every passion and senti- 
ment of humanity finds expression in the varied movements of na- 
ture. Man and nature were made for each other. How deeply the 
vagabond feels this truth he will never tell us, and we can only divine 
for ourselves from his acts and choice. The restlessness which char- 
acterizes certain types of insanity is the native inheritance of the 
vagabond. It is a part of his being. Were the tramp a man of 
property, he would be a traveler, an adventurer, an explorer or a 
soldier. He will not work ; but this is not from want of a certain 
energy. Not indolence, but the scorn of labor, is at the bottom of this 
apparent indifference to offers of employment. He will put forth 
more effort to avoid work than would gain him a comfortable subsis- 
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tance by means of work. He is in love with his life and revels in its 
fancied freedom, as the butterfly flits gaily about in the summer sun- 
shine, ignorant or careless of the coming winter. 

This aversion to labor is a recognized trait of the criminal character. 
It is one of the inciting causes to crime. There is accordingly a close 
connection between the pauper and criminal classes. Everywhere we 
find the evidences of an alternate generation, crime born of poverty, 
and poverty begotten in its turn by crime. Everywhere we find a 
close sympathy between paupers and criminals — the result of a com- 
munity of experience and ideas. The same man becomes a beggar or 
a thief, according to circumstances and his conception of his own 
interests. He begs when he cannot steal — he steals when he cannot 
beg. He presents himself to us as a suppliant, but is easily trans- 
formed into an assailant. The fear of violence at his hands procures 
for him many a favor granted which was not prompted by charity nor 
due to his merits. Treacherous, cowardly, brutal, he is often capable 
of robbery, arson or murder, and so marches from farm to farm, from 
village to village; an impostor, to be sure, but in a small way a con- 
queror also, a brigand, who enforces tribute by the awe which he in- 
spires. Defenseless women and timid or easy-going men buy his 
good will at the cost of public security and to the detriment not only 
of honest labor, but of honest poverty and misfortune as well. 

The law accordingly recognizes vagrancy as itself a crime. What- 
ever right to consideration may attach to the victim of misfortune, 
the vagrant, especially the able-bodied vagrant deserves none. On 
the contrary, sound public policy demands the most vigorous measures 
for his extirpation. He embodies in his person the principles and 
spirit of the French commune. He is the seed of a great, impending 
disaster, the reaction against civilization, the retrograde movement in 
the direction of barbarism. He is a standing menace to the perpetuity 
to our free institutions. He may yet prove to be the coming man, and 
in that event, his appearance upon the stags of political life will be 
heralded by the red light of rapine and revolution. If you would 
know the deeds of which he is capable, read the hsitory of the reign 
of Louis XIV, when 30,000 mendicants, in the city of Paris, were able 
eight times in a single year to kindle the flamo of civil war. We 
need not go back so far even as the French revolution. Read the his- 
tory of the late siege of Paris. That the communistic movement has 
found a foothold in this country, we know. That it is at present in- 
significant in its extent, we know also. But it has a strong vitality 
and wonderful power of irregular organization. The most alarming 
characteristic of the vagrancy which we see springing up to-day, is 
the tendency which these tramps manifest to go in gangs. In the 
central part of the state, fhey have gathered in groups of one hundred 
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or more, have boarded railroad trains and ridden insolently, without 
the payment of fare. Some of the roads have been compelled to arm 
their employees in defense against them, and where they have been re- 
fused transportation, they have torn up the tracks and wrecked trains. 
In Springfield, not long since, one of them, apparently an educated 
man, made a speech upon the streets, half in jest, half in earnest, in 
which he eulogized vagrancy, declared himself to be the king of all 
the tramps, and avowed that a secret organization exists among them 
with signs, grips, pass-w^ords and regulations. That they have secret 
modes of communication with each other has long been known to the 
police, both of Europe and of the United States, and certain mysterious 
chalk-marks upon the walls of houses in London and New York, or 
upon the pavements in front, are said to indicate to the initiated the 
prospect of successful beggary or of rebuff. 

But when we ask the question. What are we to do with them ? it is 
not so easy to say. The heroic treatment recommends itself to some 
natures, who admire the exposure of infants by the Spartans, and the 
Esquimaux practice of building a hermetically sealed hut of ice 
around one's aged father and mother, whenever the family medicine- 
man pronounces that their infirmities and diseases are beyond his 
power to cure. But the spirit of modern, civilized life is averse to 
the exercise of undue severity, which indeed, as experience has shown, 
defeats itself. The milk and rose-water treatment, advocated b}^ senti- 
mentalists like Victor Hugo, is equally irrational and impracticable. 
Vigorous measures, confined to limited districts, accomplish nothing, 
except the dispersion of the virus, w^hich finds new channels and new 
localities for its undiminished activity. The common practice of 
paying their fare to the next county, in order to be rid of them, is a 
weak temporization. The true remedy undoubtedly lies in the direc- 
tion of the recognition of the criminality of voluntarv pauperism. 
But our system and method of dealing with crime in this country, are 
so imperfect, so inefficient to accomplish any satisfactory reformatory 
results, that without great reforms in the criminal law and its admin- 
istration, the mere transfer from the ranks of pauperism to the ranks 
of crime does not hold out to the philanthropist and statesman any 
very bright hope of the elevation of the pauper. 

The statutes of Illinois provide that "vagabonds, idle and dissolute 
persons who go about begging, * * * niay be confined in the 
county jail, or in the work-house, if there be any in the county, or in 
the house of correction, if any there be in the county, to which the 
county has a right to commit any. person, not exceeding six months." 
[R. S., p. 393.] They confer upon county boards the right and 
power "to cause to be erected, or otherwise provided, a suitable work- 
house, in which persons, convicted of offenses punishable by impris- 
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onmont in the county jail ma}' be confined and employed." [R. S., p. 
307]. The same power is conferred upon the city council in cities, 
and the president and board of trustees in villages : ^'To establish and 
erect * * work -houses, for the reformation and confinement of 
vagrants." [R. S., p. 222]. It is also provided that ^'any person con- 
victed * * of any crime or misdemeanor, the punishment of 
which is confinement in the county jail, may be sentenced by the 
court * * to labor for the benefit of the county, during the term 
of such imprisonment, in the work-house, house of correction or other 
place provided for that purpose by the county or city authorities." [R. 
S., p. 413]. The law respecting the establishment of houses of correc- 
tion is contained in Chapter 67, of the Revised Statutes. In the 
chapter relating to cities, villages and towns, is the following addi- 
tional provision : "The city council or board of trustees shall have 
power to provide, by ordinance, that every person so commited [to 
the county jail or the calaboose, city prison, work-house or house of 
correction] shall be required to. work for the corporation, at such labor 
as his or her strength will permit, within and without such prison, 
work-hoase," etc. [R. S., p. 224]. 

These extracts show that the law contemplates the establishment, 
in Illinois, of work -houses, for whose organization and governlnent no 
specific directions are given. Cities are given the power, not granted 
to the counties, to employ prisoners at hard labor, outside the prison 
walls, on the roads or streets, to work out their fines, at the rate of two 
dollars a day for each day's w^ork of hot exceeding ten hours. In 
some of our larger towns, advantage is taken of the latter provision, 
but no city or county has established a work-house. The reason 
probably is, that it is not economical for a single county to act by it- 
self in this matter ; and there appears to be no authority for joint 
action on the part of counties lying adjacent and contiguous. The 
same difficulty has been experienced in Michigan ; and at the last an- 
nual meeting of the superintendents of the poor, at Cold water, Gov- 
ernor Bagley, of that state, advocated the establishment of district 
poor-houses. Whether this S3'stem would be best for us in Illinois, is 
problematical ; but if the system of district prisons were adopted, 
with facilities for labor, vagrants of the baser sort might be committed 
to thcmj and there is little doubt that the result would be a decline in 
the amount of vagrancy. 

Meanwhile, it would seem to be entirely practicable for cities in- 
fested with tramps to provide a stotie-heap in the yard of some suit- 
able person employed as poor-master, and to feed tramps, at the ex- 
IDense of the city, only on condition that they^ perform a stipulated 
amount of work. The stone might then be used for paving streets. 
Citizens might be advised of the arrangement made, and urged to de- 
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cline the granting of assistance to suspicious or doubtful characters. 
Without the adoption of some such system as that here proposed, the 
evil seems likely to grow until it assumes formidable dimensions. 

It must be understood that in all that has been said, the distinction 
has been kept clearly in mind between the deserving poor, whether 
settled in a given locality or compelled to travel in search of employ- 
ment, and the professional beggar, the vagrant, who is also a criminal 
and must be treated as such. 
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APPENDIX IV. 



STATISTICAL TABLES. 



[A.] 
LIST OF INSTITUTIONS AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 



There are at present in the state of Illinois thirteen public institu- 
tions in actual operation. We give their names, location, and the 
date of their respective creation. 



Name. 



Correctional. 



Penitentiary 

niinois State Reform School. 



Charitable. 

Illinois Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 

niinois Central Hospital for the Insane o 

Illinois Institution for the Education of the Blind 

BUnois Soldiers' Orphans' Home 

niinois Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children 

Illinois charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary 

Illinois Northern Hospital for the Insane 

Illinois Southern Hospital for the Insane 



Ikiucational. 



Normal University 

Industrial University 

Southern Normal University. 



Location. 



Joliet .... 
Pontiac. 



Created 



Jacksonville. 



II 



Normal,. 
Lincoln. 
Chicago. 
Elgin.... 
Anna.... 



Normal , 

Urbana 

Carbondale 



1827 
1867 



1839* 
1847 
1849 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1869 
1869 



1857 
1867 
1869 



Name. 



List op Superintendents. 



Superintendent. 



Correctional. 

Penitentiary R. W. McLaughry. 

Reform School J. D. Scouller, M. D. 

Charitable, 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb Philip G. Gillett, LL. D. 

Central Hospital for the Insane Henry F. Carriel, M. D. 

Institution lor the Blind Rev. F. W. Phillips, M. D. 

Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children XharlesT. Wilbur, M. D. 

Foldfers' Orphans' Home Mrs. Virginia C. Ohr. 

Eye and Ear Infirmary .^ George Davenport. 

Northern Hospital for the Insane E. A. Kilboume, M. D. 

Southern Hospital for the Insane A. T. Barnes, M. D. 

Educational. 

Normal University E. C. Hewett 

Industrial University John M. Gregory, LL. D. 

£louthem Normal University Rev. Robert AUyn, D. D. 

Vol. 11—15 
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[B. 1 

LIST OF TRUSTEES OP THE STATE INSTITUTIONS, 

(JExcept the Penitentiary arid the Universities)^ with the duration of their terms 

of service, respectively. 



Northern Hospital for the Insane, 



C. W. Marsh DeKalb March 

Edwin H. Sheldon Chicago •* 

G.P. Lord - Elgin 



Central Hospital for the Insane. 



Daniel R. Ballon Millington.... 

William H. Ellis Greenfield.... 

H. G. Whitlock Jacksonville. 



.March 



Southern Hospital for the Insane, 



J. 0. Boyle Sparta March 

Amos Clark Centralia " 

C. Kirkpatrick Anna " 



Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 



Isaac Lesem Quincy March 

Stephen R. Capps Jacksonville " 

Melvin A. Cushing Minonk " 



Institution for the Blind, 



Hannibal p. Wood Wataga 

John H.Wood Virginia 

John Mathers Jacksonville. 



Asylum for FeMe-Minded Children, 



Graham Lee Hamlet. 

C. R. Cummings Pekin.... 

A. B. Nicholson Lincoln. 



Eye and Ear Infirmary, 



Daniel Goodwin, Jr Chicago... 

Julius C. Williams Joliet 

3. P. Sedgwick Wheaton. 



.March 



(( 



1, 1877. 
1879. 
1?8L 



1, 1877. 
1879. 
1881. 



1, 1877. 
1879. 
1881. 



1, 1877. 
1879 
1881- 



1, 1877. 
1879, 
1881. 



.March 1, 1877. 
1879. 
1881. 



(i 



.March 1, 1877. 
1879. 
1881. 



State Reform School, 



Joseph F. Culver Pontiac... 

ObadiahHuse Evanston. 

Solon Kendall Geneseo... 



Soldiers^ Orphans^ Home, 



James M. Beardsley Rock Island.. 

George W. Holloway Georgetown.., 

JohnMcNulta Bloomington. 



.March 1, 1877. 

" 1879. 

1881. 



.March 1, 1877. 
1879. 
1881 



i 
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[C] 
LIST OF APPROPRIATIONS, 1837 to 1874. 



The following is a complete list of all appropriations made by the 
state for the establishment, maintenance and support of the public 
institutions subject to the supervision of this board. 



Year. 



1839 



1847 
1849 



1851 

1855 
1857 



1859 



1861 



1863 
1865 



1867 



1869 



Nature of. Appropriation. 



Institution fob the Deaf and Dumb. 

In order to aid the funds of the asylum, one quarter of one per cent, 
upon the whole amount of the school, college and seminary fund, an- 
nually. 

In aid of the funds of the asylum 

Ordinary expenses 

For twenty acres of land 

Building w(»'kshop6 

Smoke-house, wocKl-house, etc 

Clothing indigent pupils 

Erection of additional building 

Ordinary expenses 

Complenon of centre building 

Twelve acres of land 

Exi>ens^and repairs 

Repairs on main Duilding 

Oroinary expenses 

Repairs and improvements 

North wing and centre building 

Lighting with gas 

Furniture 



Heating apparatus 

Completion of building 

Heating and lighting 

Deficiency 

Ordinary expenses— one quarter 

Insurance , 

Repairs 

Ordinary expenses 

Ordinary expenses 

Repairs 

Insurance 

Bam 



Enlarging cabinet shop 

Ice-house , 

Coping and iron railing: 

Wells and cisterns 

Ordinary expenses 

Ordinary expenses 

Furniture 

Insurance 

Improvements and repairs 

Land — seven and a half acres 

Ordinary expenses 

Repairs '. 

Insurance 

Smoke-house 

Water supply 

Ordinary expenses 

Repairs and improvements 

Furniture 

Printing press, etc 

Deficiency 



Per an'm 



$3,000 00 
5,367 50 



10,000 00 



20,000 00 
22V56006 



800 00 

500 00 

27,000 00 

28,500 00 

1,500 00 

500 00 



28,000 00 
45,000 00 



500 00 
1,000 00 



45,000 00 

2,000 00 

500 00 



56,250 00 
2,000 00 



Specific. 



$1,600 00 

1,500 00 

600 00 

300 00 

10,000 00 



10,000 00 
1,000 00 



5,000 00 



700 00 
6,508 13 
2,000 00 
1,500 00 
9,000 00 
5,000 00 
8,458 12 
16,000 00 
4,500 00 



2,000 00 
1,500 00 
1,000 00 
2,750 00 
1,000 00 



3,000 00 



3,500 00 



1,500 00 
1,800 00 



2,500 00 
4,000 00 
7,746 77 
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Year 



1871 



1873 



1875 



1847 
1851 
1855 
1857 

1859 



1861 



1863 
1865 

1867 



1869 



1871 



1873 
1875 



Nature of Appropriation. 



Ordinary expenses 

Repairs and improvements 

Insurance , 

Pupils' library 

Relaying floors 

Rebuilding south wing 

Ordinary expenses 

Repairs 

Renewal of bedding 

Renewal of roof 

Renewal of floors , 

Repainting wood-work 

Erection of chapel, dining-room and school building. 

Erection of bdiler-house, etc 

Erection and fitting up of laundry 

Ordinary expenses 

Repairs and improvements 

Pupils' library 

Completing the school building 

Heating and lighting said building 

Furnishing the same 

Rebuilding rear wall of main building 



Central Hospital fob the Insane. 



Building and improvements.. 

Completion of building 

Current expenses 

Additional buildings 

Current expenses 

Current expenses 

Completing additions 

Furnishing west wing...i 

Fire-proof roof 

Current expenses 

Completing west wing 

Completing rear building 

Kitcnen and laundry fixtures. 

Water supply 

Removal of privies 

Lightning rods 

Inclosing private grounds 

Current expenses 

Repairing water works 

Current expenses , 

Comi>leting east wing 

Furnishing east wing 

Completing east wing 

Current expenses 



<( 



Comi)leting east wing 

Furnishing east wing 

Repainting old building.... 

Enlarging of sewers 

Finishing chapel 

Current expenses 

Fire-proof corridor 

Improving ventilation 

Improving water works , 

New cooking ranges, etc 

Patients' library 

Insurance 

Deficiency 

Current expenses 

Repairs and improvements. 
Furniture 



Per an'm. 



$58,250 00 

1,000 00 

500 00 



70,000 00 
2,000 00 



75,000 00 

1,500 00 

500 00 



30,000 00 



36,000 00 
40,000 00 



45,000 00 



45,000 00 



55,000 00 



70,000 00 



90,000 00 



750 00 



100,000 06 



Boilers, boiler-house and laundry. 

Insurance 

Library 

Additional reservoir 

Ordinary expenses , 



Repairs and improvements. 

Ordinary expenses 

Repairs and improvements. 
Boiler 



1849 



Institution for the Blind. 
To commence building , 



1,500 00 



100,000 00 

8,000 00 

90,000 00 

6,000 00 



SiMJCific. 



$1,000 00 

1,200 00 

45,000 00 



3,700 00 

3,850 00 
800 00 

1,400 00 
60,000 00 
17,000 00 

2,500 00 



16,750 00 
5,000 00 
1,000 00 
5,000 00 



60,000 00 
6,000 00 



66,666 66 



75,000 00 
5,000 OG 
2,300 00 



2,000 00 

9,715 00 

2,000 00 

10,000 00 

1,600 00 

150 00 

750 00 



693 39 



75,000 00 

5,000 00 

873 31 

63,205 53 



9,400 00 
2,500 00 
1,200 00 
800 00 
2,500 00 



5,000 00 
7,500 00 
2,000 00 
2,000 00 
1,000 00 



22,000 00 



5,000 00 
10,000 00 
20,000 OO 



250 00 

5,«)00 00 

25,000 00 



2,500 00 



2,000 00 
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Year 



1851 
1855 
1857 
1859 
1861 
1863 
1865 
1867 

1869 

1871 
1873 

1874 

1875 



1865 
1867 

1869 
1871 

1873 

1875 



1867 
1869 



1871 



1872 
1873 

1874 



1875 



1867 
1869 
1871 
1872 



Nature of Appropriation. 



Per an'm. 



To complete building. 
Ordinary expenses 



1 1 
< < 






Renairs 

Ominary expenses. 

Repairs 

Ordinary expenses.. 



Erection of centre building 

Heating or furnishing. 

Purnisning new building 

Increased expenses 

Ordinary expenses 

Repairs and improvements ^ 

Books, maps, etc., for pupils 

Engine and boiler-house and extension of steam-heating. 

Asylum fob Feeble-minded Childben. 

Ordinary expenses ^ 



$14,000 00 
14-,000 00 
12,000 00 
12,000 00 
12,000 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
1,000 CJ 
25,0(J 00 



20,000 00 
17,5CJ 00 



25,000 00 

1,000 00 

500 00 



t ( 



Additional building 

Ordinary expenses 

Insurance 

Ordinary expenses 

Insurance and furniture ^ 

Ordinary expenses : 

Site, farm, main building, with wings, and plumbing, heating and ven- 
tilation of the same 



Soldiebs' Obphans' Home. 



Deserters' fund 

Land and buildini^ 

Ck)mpletion of building.. 
Heatti^ and ventilation. 
Outside improvements... 

Furnishing 

Insurance 

Ordinary expenses 



Repairs , 

Insurance 

School buildings and dormitories... 

Steam heating apparatus 

Kitchen, laundry and boiler-house. 

Deficiency 

Library 

Deficiency 



Ordinary expenses 

Improvements and repairs. 

Increasing the library 

Mattresses 

Iron bedsteads 

Pillows 



Sheets and pillow-cases 

Blankets 

Bed-spreads 

Matting 

Kitchen and dining-room furniture 

Ordinary expenses 

Improvements and repairs 

Library, school-books, and other reading matter. 
Cisterns for the storing of water 



Eye and Eab Infibmaby. 
Board of county patients 






1 1 



Rent of building. 
Furniture 



5,000 00 
14,000 00 



Specific. 



$5,000 00 



20,000 00 
23,000 00 

500 00 
24,000 00 

500 00 
24,500 00 



500 00 

45,000 00 

50,000 00 

1,000 00 

500 00 



50,600 00 

2,000 00 

500 00 



50,000 00 

1,000 00 

250 00 



5,000 00 
5,000 00 
5,000 00 



5,000 00 



75,0C3 00 
5,000 00 

10,000 00 
5,000 00 



5,000 00 



3,000 00 



185,000 00 



30,400 00 
70,000 00 
25,000 00 
6,500 00 
3,000 00 
10,0C0 00 



15,000 00 

12.000 00 
6,000 00 

21,244 81 
500 00 

50.001 00 
11,250 00 



2,895 75 
3,567 00 

375 00 
1,050 00 

990 00 
1,000 00 

285 CD 

500 00 



1,000 00 



2,500 00 
1,500 00 
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Yeai 



1S73 



1875 



Nature of Appropriation. 



1869 



1872 



1873 



1875 



1869 
1871 

1873 



1875 



Board of pauper patients. 
Rent 



Furniture 

New building 

Ordinary expensee, July 1, 1875, to June 30, 1876. 

July 1, 1876, to June 30, 1877. 

Repairs and improvements. 

Furniture 

Surgical apparatus 

Bam 



Northern Hospital for the Insane. 



Land and building 

Completing north wing 

Erection of rear buildlDg. 

Healing apparatus, etc 

Reservoir, sewers and air-ducts 

Fencing, grading, etc. 

Furniture 

Ordinary expenses 

Sewerage 

Furnishing chapel 

Ice-house and meat-cellar. 

Drug stock and fixtures 

Bam 

Railroad freight 

Gas-fixtures for rear building 

Gas-fixtures for north wing 

Extras on north wing 

Repairing roof 

Railroad track under building 

Setting heating-coils 

Extra plumbing. 

Lightning rods 

Bringing water from spring 

Heanng and gas work 

Fitting up drying-room 

Temi>orary passage 

Deficiency 

Ordinary expenses 

Repairs 

Furnishing rear building, erection of coal-house, etc 

(!)onstruction of central building 

Furnishing central building 

Outside improvements 

Superintendent, architect and trustees 

Other incidental expenses 

Erection of south wing 

Plumbing, heating and ventilating 

Sewerage and rain-water conductors 

Lightning rods 

Gas-fixtures 

Furniture 

Fumituro for fifty additional patients 

Hose and fire apparatus 

Ordinary expenses of patients in south wing, per month. 

Ordinary expenses 

Stock bam (40x100 feet, and basement) 

Shed for wagons (25x75 feet) 

Piggery and hennery 

1,000 rods of fencing 

High board fence 

Grading and shrubbery 

Laundry extension 

New boiler 

Pump 

Washing-machine 



Peran'm. 



$9,500 00 
1,500 00 
1,000 00 



5,000 00 

10,500 00 

1,000 00 



33,756 00 



Specific 



$28,000 00 



4,000 00 

300 00 

2,500 00 



125,000 00 

38,585 26 

48,500 00 

26,800 00 

7,500 00 

8,000 00 

9,000 00 



46,250 00 
2,000 00 



3,7P0 00 
90,000 00 



Southern Hospital for the Insane. 



Land and buildings. 

Completion of north wing 

Erection, completion and furnishing 

Completion, heating, ventilation and furnishing of centre building 

Ordinary expenses 

Opening expenses 

Completion and heating by steam of centre building 

Construction, plumbing, heating, ventilation and furnishing of the south 
wing 



45,000 00 



5,500 00 

960 00 

1,000 00 

1,000 00 

1,500 00 

6,000 00 

650 00 

550 00 

400 00 

660 00 

350 00 

700 00 

100 00 

650 00 

2,257 00 

4,400 00* 

425 00 

240 00 

23,000 00 



7,450 00 

81,250 00 

7,000 00 

13,090 00 

16,185 00 

7,650 00 

160,000 00 

12,500 00 

1,000 00 

400 00 

625 00 

12,500 00 

2,000 00 

1,000 00 



3,000 00 

500 00 

300 00 

1,000 00 

720 00 

1,000 00 

3,500 00 

1,500 00 

350 OO 

360 00 



125,000 00 
65,000 00 

143,000 OO 
99,000 00 

''4Vo6o'oo 

18,500 OO 
140,000 00 
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Year 



1875 



1867 
1871 



1872 
1873 



1875 



Nature of Appropriation. 



Ordinary expenses. 
Repairs 



Per an'm. 



Lepaii 
Ldditi 



Additional furniture for the first floor of north wing, and for centre 

building 

Furniture for the chai)el 

Library, musical instruments and amusements for patients 

Pump-house 

Coal-nouse / 

Ice-house and vegetable cellar 

Carpenter shop and purchase of tools 

Tignt board fence for imtients 

Improving grounds 

Stock for farm and carriage 

Reservoir or water tank 

Road from town of Anna 



State Reform School. 



Land 

Building 

To provide for economical working 

To pay indebtedness 

Live stock and tools 

Furnishing the building 

Out-buildings, fences and bam 

Current expenses 

To pay indebtedness 

Ordinary expenses 

Workshops, fence, water-closets 

Enlarging laundry and heating 

Drainage, stock and farm 

Ordinary expense 

Bam, corn-cribs and wagon-i^eds 

Construction of a sewer. 

Library , 

Renewal of the roof , 

Renewal of steam-heating apparatus.. 

New boiler 

Fixtures for kitchen and laundry 

School furniture 

Additional building 

Repairs and improvements 



$50,000 00 
2,000 00 



25,000 00 



25,000 00 

'soViwooo 



Specific. 



$4,000 00 
1,500 OO 
2,000 00 
1,000 00 
1,000 00 
2,000 00 
1,500 00 
1,000 00 
2,000 00 
2,000 00 
1,800 00 
2,000 00 



5,000 00 
50,000 00 
30,000 00 
30,324 32 

5,000 00 
10,000 00 

5,000 00 



24,532 75 



10,000 00 
5,000 00 
3,000 00 



1,500 00 

5,000 00 

500 00 

2,000 00 

1,000 00 

2,000 00 

500 00 

500 00 

9,000 00 

5,000 00 



[D.] 
AMOUNT PAID TO INSTITUTIONS. 



The following statement exhibits the amount realized by the several 
state institutions under the supervision of this board, from the date of 
their organization, respectively, until the 30th of September, 1876, 
from the state treasury, in accordance with the foregoing list of appro- 
priations, and also on account of the special taxes for charitable pur- 
poses mentioned in our second biennial report. 

Northern Insane Hospital $913,105 74 

Centrallnsane Hospital 2,049,444 74 

Southern Insane Hospital 646,348 83 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 1,403,024 70 

Instilution for the blind 577,281 26 

Asylum for Feeble-minded Children ^ 305,368 20 

Soldiers' Orphans' Home 652,787 08 

Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary 100,419 45 

State Reform School 331,379 06 

Total $6,979,159 OG 
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[ E. ] — The Institutions in 



Db. 



ILLINOIS NORTHERN HOSPITAL 



To amount drawn— 

For ordinary expenses to July 1, 1875. 

For ordinary expenses south wing to July 1, 1875 * 

For ordinary expen^ since July 1, 1875 

For repairs 

For furniHhing south wing ^ 

For furniture for 50 patients 

For hose and fire apparatus 

For stock barn 

For sheds for wasons 

For piggery and nennery 

For 1,000 rods of fencing 

For high board fence 

For grading and shrubbery 

For laundry extension 

For new boiler 

For pump 

To balance undrawn Oct. 1, 1875— 

Ordinary expenses $157,500 00 

1000 rods of fencing 1,000 00 

High board fence 419 65 

Grading and shrubbery 36 00 

Laundry extension 1,971 34 

Newbofler 1,500 00 

Washing-machine 360 00 

To balance undrawn October 1, 1876— 

Ordinary expenses 67,500 00 

JOOOrodsof fencing 10 66 

High board fence 16 70 

Grading and shrubbery 36 00 

Laundry extension 1 68 

New boiler 5 24 

Washing-machine 3 60 



1875. 



$32,066 92 

11,250 00 

22,500 00 

1,170 00 

2,500 00 

2,000 00 

1,000 00 

3,000 00 

500 00 

300 00 



300 35 

964 00 

1,528 66 



350 00 



162,786 99 



$242,236 92 



1876. 



90,000 00 



989 34 
402 95 



1,969 66 
1,494 76 



67,930 28 



TotaL 



$32,066 92 
11,250 00 
112,500 OOi 
1,170 00 
2,500 00 
2,000 00' 
1,000 00 ' 
3.000 00 I 
500 00 
COO CD I 
989 34 ' 
703 30 j 
964 00 I 
3,498 32 j 
1,4W 76; ( 
850 OO' 



ii 



67,990 2^ 



$ 162,786 99,$ 212,236 92 



Dr. 



ILLINOIS CENTRAL HOSPITAL 



To amount drawn— 

For ordinary expenses to July 1, 1875 

since July 1, 1875 

" repairs, appropriation, 1873 

1875 

♦* boiler 

To balance undrawn October 1, 1875— 

Ordinary expenses $157,500 00 

Repairs 10,000 00 

Boiler 2,500 00 

To balance undrawn, October 1, 1876— 

Ordinary expenses $67,500 00 

Repairs 5,877 12 



1875. 



$58,333 33 

22,500 00 

4,000 00 



170,000 00 



$254,833 33 



1876. 



$90,000 00 

4,122 88 
2,500 00 



73,377 12 



$170,000 00 



Total. 



$58,333 3^ 

112,500 00 

4,000 o; 

4,122 88 

2,500 00 



73,377 12 



$254,833 33 
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Account with Appropricitions. 



FOR THE INSANE. 



Ce. 



By balances of former appropriations, remaining in state treasury, un- 
drawn, December 1, 1874— 

Ordinary expenses $32,085 80 

Repairs 1,170 00 

Furnishing south wing 2,500 00 

$35,755 80 

2,000 00 

1,000 00 

11,260 00 

180,000 00 

3,000 00 

500 00 

300 00 

1,000 00 

720 00 

1,000 00 

3,500 00 

1,500 00 

350 00 

300 00 



By appropriation, March 25, 1875, for furniture 

for hose and fire apparatus 

for ordinary expenses fsouth wing).. 
April 10, 1875, for ordinary expenses for two years. 

for stock barn 

sheds for wagons 

for piggery and hennery 

for lOOo rods of fencing 

for high board fence 

for grading and shrubbery 

for laundry extension 

for new boiler 

for pump 

for washing-machine 



( ( 
( I 
< ( 
I ( 

I ( 

( ( 



i t 

I < 
( ( 
( ( 
( < 
( < 
( ( 



$242,235 80 



FOR THE INSANE. 



Cb. 



By balances of former appropriations, remaining in state treasury, un- 
drawn, December, 1, 1874— 

Ordinary expenses $58,833 33 

Repairs and improvements 4,000 00 

By appropriation, April 9, 1875, for ordinary expenses for two years 

♦* ** " *• repairs, two years 

** '* " " boiler 



$62,333 33 

180,000 00 

10,000 00 

2,500 00 



$254,833 33 
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ILLINOIS SOXJTHSKN HOSPITAL 



To amount drawn— 
For erection centre buildings, appropriation 1873. 

* * south wing 

ordinary expenses to July'l, 1875 

• • since July 1, 1876 

repairs 

additional furniture 

furniture for chapel 

library and musical instruments 

pump-house 

ice-house and y^etable cellar. 

shop and tools 

tight board fence 

improving grounds 

stock and carriage 

reservoir 

road from Anna 



To balance undrawn October 1, 1875— 

Centre building $1 

South wing 137 

Ordinary expenses. 87 



Repairs 4 

Additional furniture 2 

Furniture for chai>el 1 

Library and musical instruments 1 

Pump-house 

Ck)al-house 1 

Ice-house and cellar 2 

Shop and tools 1 

Tight board fence 1 

Improving grounds 2 

Stock and carriage 1 

Reservoir 1 

Road from Anna 1 



,126 91 
,679 17 
,500 00 
,000 00 
,293 42 
,300 00 
,220 00 
305 80 
,000 00 
,000 00 
,500 00 
,000 00 
,000 00 
,833 00 
,800 00 
,473 19 



To balance undrawn October 1, 1876— 

Centre building 76 91 

South wing 108,850 88 

Ordinary expenses 37,500 00 

Repairs 1,088 70 

Furniture for chapel 246 25 

Pump-house 23 72 

Coal-house 1,000 00 

Ice-house and cellar 79 50 

Shop and tools 1,056 11 

Tight board fence 485 86 

Improving grounds 1,666 15 

Stock and carriage 475 10 

Reservoir 279 50 

Road from Anna. 271 45 



1875. 



134,422 58 

17,373 09 

2,320 83 

26,168 46 

12,500 00 



1,706 58 
200 00 
780 00 
091 20 



167 00 
'526«i 



248,031 49 



344,891 04 



1876. 



$1,050 00 
34,328 79 



50,000 00 

2,911 30 

2,293 42 

1,053 7 

1,220 00 

282 08 

1,920 50 

443 89 

514 14 

333 85 

1,357 90 

1,520 50 

1,201 74 



147,599 63 



9248,031 49 



Total. 



$34,422 58 

18,423 09 

36,649 62 

26,168 46 

62,500 00 

2,911 30 

4,000 00 

1,253 75 

2,000 00 

976 28 

1,920 50 

443 89 

514 14 

333 85 

1,524 90 

1,5a) 50 

1,728 55 



147,599 63 



$344,891 04 
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FOR THE INSANE. 



Cr. 



By bcdanoes of former appropriations, remaining in state trea^ry, un- 
drawn, December 1, 1874— 

Ordinary expenses. $26,168 48 

Erection of centre building 34,422 58 

By appropriation, April 10, 1875 for completion etc., of centre building 

** *' " '* •* " construction etc., of south wing. 

•• *• " 13, " " ordinary expenses for two years 

•• •• " '• " '• repairs lor two years 

*• •• " " " " additional furniture 

•* " •* " " *• furniture for chapel 

•* '• " " " •' library and musical instruments 

•• •• " '• " " pump-house 

«• *' " " " " coal-house 

** *• " •* •• " ice-house and vegetable cellar 

•* ♦• " •* " " shop and tools. 

" " »• " tight board fence 

•• " '• " " '• improving grounds 

•* " '* " " " stock and carriage '.... 

•« It *i •« << «« reservoir -. 

•• " " " " •• roadfromAnii'.!'//.*.'/.'.*.!*.!!".!!!".!!.'*.*."^ 



960,591 06 
18,500 00 
140,000 00 
100,000 00 
4,000 00 
4,000 00 
1,500 00 
2,000 00 
1,000 OO 
1,000 00 
2,000 00 
1,500 00 
1,000 00 
2,000 00 
2,000 00 
1,800 00 
2,000 00 



3344,891 06 
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Dr. 



ILLINOIS INSTITUTION 



( I 
( < 
( ( 



To amount drawn— 

For ordinary expenses to July 1, 1875 

since July 1,1875 - 

boiler-house, etc » 

laundry 

chapel and .school building, appropriation 1873 

" •• '* " 1875 

heating and lighting school building 

furnishing school building 

rear wall, main building 

repairs and improvements 

pupils* library 

To oalance undrawn Oct. 1, 1875— 

Ordinary expenses 9131,250 00 

Chapel, etc „ 1,977 45 

Heating and lighting 8,706 31 

Furnishing 1,000 00 

Rear wall 1,391 15 

Repairs and improvements r. « 3,000 00 

Pupils' library 1,000 00 



1 1 
( < 



To balance undrawn Oct. , 1876— 

Ordinary expenses 56,250 00 

Heating and lighting 173 44 

Fujmishing 38 32 

Repairs and improvements 252 30 

Pupils' library 524 25 



1875. 



$40,706 30 

18,750 00 

581 91 

564 

1,920 05 

14,772 55 

1,293 69 



3,608 85 



143,324 91 



9224,963 90 



1876. 



75,000 OC 



1,977 45 
3,532 87 

961 68 
1,391 15 
2,747 70 

475 75 



57,238 31 



$143,324 91 



TotaL 



$40,706 3D' 

93,750 OO! 

581911 

5 64 

1,920 05' 

16,750 CO, 

4,826 5^ 

961 C3; 

5,000 COl 

2,747 70 

475 75 



57,238 31 



$224,963 £1 



Dr. 



ILLINOIS INSTITUTION 



To amount drawn— 
For ordinary exnenses to July 1, 1875. 

" increased ordinary expenses 

' * ordinary ex]>enses since July 1, 1875 

' ' repairs and improvements 

' ' books and n^aps for pupils 

'* engine and boiler-house 

To balance undrawn, Oct. 1, 1875— 

Ordinary expenses 

Repairs and improvements 

Books and maps for pupils 

Engine and boiler-house 



To balance undrawn, Oct. 1, 1876— 

Ordinary expenses 

Repairs and improvements 

Books and maps for pupils 



$43,750 00 
2,000 00 
1,000 00 
5,000 00 



18,750 00 

1,000 00 

672 30 



1875. 



$14,551 65 
5,000 00 
6,250 00 



51,750 00 



$77,551 65 



1876. 



25,0C0 00 

1,000 00 

327 70 

5,000 00 



20,422 30 



$51,750 00 



Total. 



$14,551 65 

5,000 001 

31,250 00^ 

1,000 0ft 

327 701 

5,000 00 



20,422 30 



$77,551 65 



Dr. 



ILLINOIS ASYLUM FOR 



To amount drawn- 

For ordinary expenses to July 1, 1875 

" *' ^' since " ** 

' ' insurance 

' * land and buildings 

To balance undrawn October 1, 1875— 

Ordinary expenses $42,875 00 

Land and buildings , 175,037 36 

To balance undrawn October 1, 1876— 

Ordinary expenses $18,375 00 

Land and buildings 100,047 56 



1875. 



$13,956 52 

6,125 00 

290 76 

9,962 64 



$217,912 36 



$248,247 28 



1876. fc 



$24,500 00 
"74,'989'86 



118,422 56 



$217,912 36 



TotaL 



$13,956 52 

30,625 00 

290 76 

84,952 44 



118,422 56 



$248,247 
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FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 



Ck. 



By l>alajices of fonner apppropriations, remaining in state treasury, un- 
drawn December 1, 1874 — 

Ordinary expenses $40,706 55 

Chapel, etc 1,920 05 

Boiler-bouse, etc 581 92 

Laundry , 5 64 



By appropriation, April 8, 1875, for ordinary expenses, two years 

* * * * ' * « I « « repairs and improvements, two years. 

" " " " pupils' library, two years 

" April 9, 1875, " completing school building 

' * * * * ' heating and lighting school building. 

furnishing school building 

rear wall, main building 






< I 

i < 



( ( 
I ( 



( ( 
( < 



$43,214 16 

150,000 00 
3,000 00 
1,000 00 
16,750 00 
5,000 00 
1,000 00 
5,000 00 



$224,964 1& 



FOR THE BLIND. 



Cr. 



By balance of appropriation, 1873, for ordinary expenses, remaining in the 

state treasury, undrawn, December 1, 1874— 
By appropriation, April 8, 1875, for increased ordinary expenses 

" " ** «« «< ordinary expenses for two years 

'* " " «* «< repairs and improvements, two years. 

" " " ti It books and maps for pupils 

' * ' * April 9, 1875 * * engine and boiler-house 



$14,551 64 
5,000 00 
50,0<K) 00 
2,000 00 
1,000 00 
5,000 00 



$77,551 64 



FEEBLE-MINDED CfflLDKEN. 



Cr. 



By balances of former appropriations remaining in state treasury, un- 
drawn, December 1, 1874— 

Ordinary expenses $13,956 52 

Insurance 290 77 

By appropriation, April 8, 1875, for ordinary expenses for two years 

♦' " " " land and buildings 



$14,247 29 

49,000 00 

185,000 00 



$248,247 29 
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Dr. 
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ILLINOIS SOLDIERS' 



To amount appropriated on deficiency aooount 

in excess of demands on the same 

To amount drawn — 

For ordinary expenses to July 1, 1875 „ 

•• •• ^' since " " 

• * Improvements and repairs 

* ' library, etc 

To balance undrawn October 1, 1875— 

Ordinary expenses 187,500 00 

Improvements and repfdrs 2,000 00 

Library 500 00 

Cisterns 1,000 00 



To balance undrawn October 1, 1876— 

Ordinary expenses $37,500 00 

Improvements and repairs 6 S6 

Library 250 00 

Cisterns 1,000 00 



1875. 



122 26 

80,000 00 
12,500 00 



91,000 00 



$138,522 26 



1876. 



$50,000 00 

1,993 64 

250 00 



38,756 36 



$91,000 00 



TotaL 



$22 26 

80,000 00 

62,500 00 

1,993 64 

250 00 



38,756 36 



$133,522 26 



Dr. 



ILLINOIS CHARITABLE EYE 



To amount drawn— 

For ordinary expenses to July 1, 1875 

For ordinary expenses since July 1, 1875., 

For repairs and improvements 

For furniture 

For surgical apparatus 

For barn 



To balance undrawn, October 1, 1875— 

Ordinary expenses $15,500 00 

Repairs and improvements 1,969 80 

Furniture 2,219 93 

Surgical apparatus 300 00 

Bam 1,863 85 



To balance undrawn October 1, 1876— 

Ordinary expenses $7,875 00 

Repairs and improvements 966 75 

Furniture 812 00 

Surgical apparatus , 13 55 



1875 



$9,500 00 



80 20 
1,780 07 



636 65 



21,853 06 



1876 



$7,625 00 

1,002 05 

1,407 93 

286 45 

1,863 85 



9,667 30 



$33,800 00 $21,858 08 



TotaL 



$9,500.00 
7,625X0 
1,083 25 
3,188 00 
286 45 
2^500 00 



9,667 30 



$33,800 00 
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ORPHANS' HOME. 



Sy balances of former appropriations remaining in state treasury, 
undrawn, December 1, 1874— 

X>eflciency. $22 26 

Ordinary expenses 30,000 00 

By appropriation, Aprils, 1875, tor ordinary expenses for two years 

** ** t. ti <« repairs, etc,, for two years 

** .« 4. a library, etc., " " 

" '* " cisterns : 



$30,022 26 
100,000 00 

2,000 00 
500 00 

1,000 00 



9133,522 26 



AND EAR INFntMARY. 



Gb. 



By balance of appropriation, 1873, for ordinary expenses, remaining in 
state treasury, unarawn December 1, 1874. 



By appropriation, April 10, 1875, for ordinary expenses to July 1, 1876. 

^* " " " " to July 1,1877 

for repairs and improvements for two years. 



ti 
<< 





<< 






(( 






(< 






l( 






(( 





for furniture, from levy of 1874 

.< a a u 1875 

" surgical apparatus 

'• bam 



1!i9,500 00 
5,000 00 

10,500 00 
2,000 00 
3,000 00 
1,000 00 
300 00 
2,500 00 



933,800 00 
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ILLINOIS STATE 



( I 



To amount drawn— 

For ordinary expenses to July 1, 1375 

For ordinary expenses since July 1, 1875. 
For workshops, etc., appropriation, 1873. 
For laundry and heatmg, * ' 
For drainage and farm ' ' 

For repairs 

For barn, corn-cribs and sheds 

For construction of sewer 

For library 

For renewal of roof. , 

For renewal of heating.. 

For new boiler 

For fixtures for kitchen and laundry.. 
For school furniture 



To balance undrawn October 1, 1875—' 

Ordinary expenses $52,500 00 

Repairs 4,513 17 

Bam, etc 218 03 

Sewer 3,521 42 

Library 500 00 

Renewal of roof 2,000 00 

Renewal of heating 868 41 

New boiler 2,000 00 

Additional buUding 9,000 00 



To balance undrawn October 1, 1875— 

Ordinary expenses $22,500 00 

Repairs 791 31 

Renewal of roof 1,067 00 

Renewal of heating 65 12 

Additional building 9,000 00 



1875 



$12,500 00 

7,500 CO 

890 50 

200 CO 

972 43 

486 83 

1,281 97 

1,478 58 



131 59 



500 00 
500 00 



75,121 03 



$101,562 93 



1876 



$30,000 00 



3,721 86 
218 03 

3,521 42 
500 00 
933 00 
803 29 

2,000 00 



83,423 43 



$75,121 03 



Total. 



I 



$12,500 00 

37,500 00 

890 50 

200 00 

972 43 

4,206 09 

1,500 00 

5,000 00 

500 00 

933 00 

934 88 
2,000 00 

500 00 
500 00 



33,423 43 



$101,562 93 
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ItBIBX>RM SCHOOL. 



By 'k>alance of former appropriations, remaining in state treasury undrawn, 
December 1st, 1874— 

Oirclinary expenses fl2,500 00 

AVork-ehops, etc 890 50 

I-rfixxndry and heating 200 00 

I>radnage and farm 972 43 



By appropriation, April 10, 1875, for ordinary expenses for two years. 

barn, corn-cribs and sheds 



It 
<< 
i( 
t< 

K 
<< 
<< 
l< 
l( 



(( 

(( 
II 
II 
i( 
<( 
<l 
II 
II 
II 



II 
II 
(I 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
l< 



construction of sewer. 

library , 

renewal of roof ..: , 

renewal of heating 

new boiler 

fixtures for kitchen and laundry 

school furniture 

additional building 

repairs 



$14,562 9a 

60,000 00 

1,500 00 

5,000 00 

500 00 

2,000 00 

1,000 00 

2,000 00 

500 00 

500 00 

9,000 00 

5,000 00 



$101,562 93 



Vol. 11—16 
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RESUME, 



1874. 
Dec. 1. 

1875. 
July 1. 
Seot. 30. 

1<76 
Sept. 30. 



ORDINARY EXPENSES. 

Balance of former appropriations remaining in state treasury 

Amount appropriated in 1875...; 

Amount drawn in fiscal year 1875 .♦ 



« t 
< I 



1874. 
Dec. 1. 

1875. 
July 1. 
Sept. 30. 

1876. 
Sept. 30. 



1874. 
Dec. 1. 

1875. 
July 1. 
Sept. 30. 

1876. 

Sept. 30. 
< I 

1 1 

1 1 



1874. 
Dec. 1. 

1875. 
July 1. 
Sept. 30. 

1876. 

Sept. 30. 
t « 

i I 

t < 



Amount drawn in fiscal year 1876. 

Balance undrawn 

Errors in payment 



REPAIRS. 



Balance undrawn. 



Amount appropriated in 1875 , 

Amount drawn in fiscal year 1875. 



Amount drawn in fiscal year 1876. 
Balance undrawn 



OTHER SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 
■Balance undrawn 



Amount appropriated in 1875 

Amount drawn in fiscal year 1875. 



Amount drawn in fiscal year 1876 

Balance undrawn 

Lapsed 

Errors in payment 

ALL APPROPRIATIONS CONSOLIDATED. 

Balance undrawn 

Amount appropriated in 1875 

Amount drawn in fiscal year 1875 

Amount drawn in fiscal year 1876 

Balance undrawn 

Lansed 

Errors in payment 



Dr. 


i Cr. ( 


$237,802 32 




990,750 00 


1 

1 $362,678 


86 


442,125 
333,750 

1 


SI, 138, 558 18 


j $1,138,553 


5,170 00 




28,000 00 


5,687 




17,500 
9,982 


$33,170 00 


$33,170 


1M1.80t) 15 




448.080 00 


$111,441 




155,317 I 
223,104' 

22! 


$189,886 15 


$489,886 ! 


$2}y,778 47 




1,376,830 00 


479,8071 


84 


614,9*2 i 

566,8371 

221 


$1,661,609 31 


$1,601,609? 
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[G.] 

* ABLE showing amounts collected from each county in the state, by six State 
XnstitiUions, between the 1st day of December, 1S74, and the 30th day of 
September, 1875. 



Counties. 


Northern 

Insane 

Hospital. 


Central 

Insane 

Hospital. 


Southern 

Insane 

Hospital. 


Deaf and 
Dumb. 


Blind. 


Feeble- 

Minded 

Children. 


Total. 


i.€la.Tn8 


$13 40 


$469 25 

104 15 

57 15 


$23 00 


$212 07 




$717 72 


fc.lp-xft-'nfleT 




104 15 


loud 


16 85 


63 65 






137 65 


poonc 








$ro"wn 




10 70 
34 95 
96 80 
52 25 
140 54 








10 70 


bureau 


95 21 




64 85 




195 01 


Calhoun 






96 80 


3arroU 


40 16 




17 35 


1 


109 76 


^3S 








i 140 54 


tiampaifrn 






210 99 
112 46 




79 15 
27 10 


290 14 


!h.ri6tian 


1 






139 56 


Jlark 


1 


* 






!lay 














Jlinton 




8 70 

10 80 

574 38 


40 10 
15 80 






40 35 


89 1J> 


toles 




153 33 

4«8 39 

27 50 




179 93 


^ook 


272 97 




190 69 


1,526 43 


Jrawford 






27 50 


Juin berland 














peKalb 


58 21 


54 70 

24 85 

116 00 




69 37 
61 64 






182 28 


DeWitt 








86 49 


X)oiislafi 


45 78 
266 93 








161 78 


IDuPase 










266 93 


ftdgar 














ftd wards 





37 10 
80 40 
20 65 










37 10 


fef¥inghA.Tn 




23 60 
17 80 


• 106 04 

84 30 

48 31 

39 00 

198 24 






209 94 


frayette 








122 75 


^ord. 








48 31 


franklin 






18 80 






57 80 


Pulton 




151 40 






349 64 


Gallatin 




24 35 
34 60 






24 35 


Greene 




48 70 

102 10 

20 00 

60 05 






13 80 


97 10 


Grundy 


18 35 


16 75 




137 20 










20 00 


IHancock 






73 43 






133 48 















liHenderson 




17 10 
117 60 
523 00 










17 16 




186 82 
71 75 




85 65 
17 32 






390 07 


jlroquois 








612 07 




150 25 
7 75 






150 25 


^ Jasper 






38 90 






46 65 














Jersey 




195 70 
33 70 




46 42 






242 12 




225 22 






51 00 


309 92 


Johnson 












356"03 

96 14 












350 03 


Kankakee 


64 45 


130 73 
19 60 


22 30 




42 91 


356 53 


KendaU 






19 60 


Knox 


77 53 
48 47 


153 65 
12 35 


143 04 




374 22 






i 


60 82 


LaSalle 




229 15 


t 


229 15 


Lawrence 










Lee 


215 61 
28 81 


112 40 
226 50 
225 00 
319 89 
246 25 
284 16 




'36 M 

142 00 




52 18 


416 73 








397 31 


Loean 







21 35 
16 70 


246 35 








70 70 \ 

61 50 52 70 


407 29 


Macoupin 






360 45 






2 70 
15 75 


18 82 
36 35 






305 68 


Marion 






52 10 




77 27 


75 20 
47 75 

18 fin 






152 47 


Mason 




48 40 






96 15 












18 55 


MeDoBough 


!!!!!!!!!.'.'!!.'! 89 95 


■••■•■■••••••■a 


m."M 





5 80 


198 59 
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Table «G"— Continued. 



Conn ties. 


Northern 

Insane 

Hospital. 


Cential 

Insane 

Hospital. 


Southern 

Insane 

Hospital. 


Deaf and 
Dumb. 


Feeble- 
Blind. Minded 
1 Children. 


Total. 


McHenry 


$25 36 


36 60 


$16 25 
26 75 


$134 63 
83 90 


1 

!!'.'.'.'.*.!.'.*.'.'.'!! 1 83"24 


S212 84 


McLean 


193 89 


Menard 


21 36 


55 85 
34 70 

135 91 
89 25 

235 20 


19 00 


96 21 


Mercer 


19 OS 

3 '25 

30 90 






53 75 


Monroe 






1 


139 16 


Montgomery 




9() 80 
eas 97 
197 as 

107 01 

86 27 

132 50 


i 
!!..'...!."....!. 16428 


216 95 


Morgan 




1,003 45 


Moultrie 






1 


197 03 


Offle 








107 01 


Peoria 


7 33 


172 55 

285 22 




1 

! 


266 15 


Perry 


48 20 


465 92 


Piatt 






Pike 




354 90 
44 20 


• 


217 95 




572 85 


Pope • 




12 15 




56 35 


Paiaski 










Putnam 


2126 


17 05 




87 00 





125 31 


Randolnh.... 


i '£> 
1 25 


1 25 


Richland 






81 06 
110 62 


1 


82 31 


Rock Island 


46 25 


140 55 

140 40 

270 70 

69 75 

52 10 

66 33 

19 10 

3 75 

44 05 

137 45 


1 


297 42 


Saline 


11 00 


151 40 


Sansamon 


18 20 
33 61 


202 82 
78 37 
45 00 


1 


491 72 


Schuyler 




11 OOi 43 77 

1 


236 50 


Scott 




97 10 


Shelby 


65 59 
2 32 


16 96 


1 


148 87 


Stark 




• 


21 42 


St. Clair 


39 25 
5 00 


29 79 

91 40 

379 14 


10 05 


82 84 


Stephenson 


91 88 




232 3;^ 


Tazewell > 


1 


516 59 


Union 




45 40 


' 


45 40 


Vermilion. .» 


70 30 


46 55 


88 00 


32 30! 


237 15 


Wabash 


1 70 




1 70 


Warren 




83 80 


117 60 


1 

1 


201 40 


Washinjrton 








Wayne 










1 




White 






39 15 






39 15 


Whiteside 


24 57 
130 43 


40 40 
28 25 
26 25 
19 80 
11 20 


59 45 
163 20 




124 42 


Will 




79 35 


401 23 


Williamson 






26 25 


Winnebago 






107 9(> 
74 50 




82 70 

1 


210 46 


Woodford. 






85 70 










Total 


$2,763 97 


$7,700 68 


$90t 88 


$6,459 92 


$125 m[ $994 37 


$18,949 87 
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Table showing amounts collected from each county in the state, by six State 
Institutions, between the 1st day oj October, 1875, and the 30th day of Sep- 
tember, 1876. 



Counties. 


Northern 

Insane 

Hospital. 


Central 

Insane 

Hospital. 

• 


Southern 

Insane 

Hospital. 


Deaf and 
Dumb. 


Blind. 


Feeble- 
Minded 
Childred. 


Total. 


Adams 


$22 49 


$578 65 


$31 15 
30 55 
38 20 


$61 92 
113 90 




$20 97 


$715 18 


Alexander 




144 45 


Boud 




43 25 






81 45 


Boone 


7 00 








7 00 


Brown 


152 80 
27 95 
19 35 










152 80 


Bureau 


842 40 




24 25 






394 60 


Calhoun , 








19 35 


Carroll 


74 7^ 




3 10 






77 85 


Cass 


40 60 
378 45 








40 60 


CbamTMiigTi 






27 40 




68 27 


474 12 


Christian 










Clark 
















Clay 






51 45 
35 90 
21 05 
15 15 


,100 00 






151 45 


Clinton 




16 00 

89 80 

508 70 




11 37 


63 27 


Coles 




29 02 
437 54 


$25 55 
138 60 


165 42 


Cook 


4,667 52 


172 91 


5,940 42 


Crawford 


Cumberland 




36 85 










36 85 


DeKaJh 


60 35 










60 35 


DeWitt 


24 47 

56 90 

100 80 




15 50 




42 35 


82 32 


Douglas 








56 90 


DuPage 












100 80 


Edgar 


,124 11 










124 11 


Edwards 


9 50 

43 25 

3 40 


31 80 

131 35 

5 25 


. 






41 30 


Effingham 




46 12 
40 00 






220 72 


Fayette 




5 20 




13 85 


Ford .• 


167 61 




207 61 


Franklin 




. 


27 60 




■* ' 


27 60 


Fulton 




273 69 




79 55 




79 05 


482 29 


Gallatin.. 




'32 '36 
80 65 




32 30 


Crreene 




172 90 

27 25 

8 00 

71 00 








253 55 


Grundy 


143 30 


46 10 




20 67 


237 32 


Hamilton 


40 30 




48 30 


Hancock 


79 53 






88 68 


239 21 












Henderson 




11 85 










11 85 


Henry 


397 83 
172 13 


4 30 


6 02 
27 65 






408 15 


Iroquois 








199 78 


Jackson 




' '94 65 
9 75 




13 05 


107 70 


Jasper 






20 07 




29 82 


Jenerson 












Jersey 




249 90 


9 55 

60 95 

44 65 

101 75 








259 45 


JoDaviess 


306 59 






9 25 


376 79 


Johnson 








44 65 


Kane 


600 18 

350 47 

22 35 


50 75 
61 20 




20 45 




773 13 


Kankakee 


40 00 


53 32 


504 99 








22 35 


Knox 


390 71 
107 30 
176 36 




19 90 


94 59 
9 60 






505 20 


Ijake 


29 45 

77 95 






146 35 


LaSalle 


8 25 


14 50 





277 06 


Lawrence 








Lee 


226 60 
743 00 






58 21 
83 00 




11 88 


296 19 


Livinsston 


218 00 

172 45 

92 30 

10 65 
154 25 

11 05 
136 30 

70 55 
13 85 


14 00 
8 20 




1,058 00 


Logan 




84 03 
30 00 
.... .... 


264 68 


Macon 








122 30 


Macoupin 








13 75 
52 45 


24 40 


Madison 










206 70 


Marion 










11 05 


Marshall 


42 76 










179 06 


Mason 










70 55 


Massac 




27 16 








40 95 


McDonoueh 




51 82 




50 25 


102 07 
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Table GG. — Continued. 



Counties. 

• 


Northern 

Insane 

Hospital. 


Central 

Insane 

Hospital. 


Southern 

Insane 
Hospital. 


Deaf and 
Dumb. 


Blind. 


Feeble- 

Minded 

Children. 


Total. 


McHenrv 


$137 18 




$14 25 








$151 43 


McLean 













Menard 




$41 95 

117 95 

10 50 

126 90 
85 10 

127 30 
56 40 

245 30 
17 80 










41 95 


Mercer 




12 50 

53 85 
21 00 









130 4i 


Monroe 








$50 75 


115 10 


Montgomery 


102 74 


$17 75 




268 39 


Morgan 




144 43 


229 53 


Moultrie 












127 30 


Ogle 


17428 

9 51 


• 




• • • • • ^ 





230 68 


Peoria 




31 60 
8 92 


$2 30 


88 08 


376 7y 


Perry 


119 05 


145 77 


Piatt 










Pike 




153 90 




21 47 


13 70 




189 07 


Pope 




25 55 
325 






25 55 


Puiaski 












3 25 


Putnam 


50 86 


14 10 


46 80 






HI 20 


Randolph 


16 00 






16 00 


Kichlund 




45 35 
329 15 

30 70 
477 05 
102 63 

42 37 
161 39 








45 35 


Rock Island 


• 




35 34 


18 80 




383 29 


Saline 


47 45 




78 15 


Sangamon 


55 07 


36 00 






568 12 


Schuyler 


905 






11168 


Scott 










42 37 


Shelby 


59 08 
83 83 


6 75 








227 22 


Stark 








83 8.1 


St. Clair 


157 a^> 
38 00 

303 92 
65 00 
93 89 


211 00 
24 50 


65 65 


34 70 




468 70 


Stephenson 


376 70 


50 30 


489 50 


Tazewell 


47 62 




351 54 




73 10 






138 10 


Vermilion. 


28 40 


69 62 


40 50 


5 11 


236 52 


Wabash 




46 00 


46 00 


Warren 




266 20 

182 30 

57 35 

98 55 

15 70 


87 14 






353:14 


Washington 


• ■••••>•■■•■■».• 








182 30 


Wavne 




2 25 








60 60 


White 










98 5') 


Whiteside 


170 67 
402 21 




71 40 
62 00 






257 77 


Will 






63 24 


527 45 


Williamson 




11 05 




11 a> 


Wiunebagro 


181 07 




31 30 

77 25 


37 12 




84 92 


334 ^1 


Woodford 




73 88 





111 13 








1 




Total 


$11,056 38 


$7,616 71 


$1,644 75 


$2,155 27 


$380 50 


$1,242 38 


$24,095 99 
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Table shomng balances due dx State Institutions and not yet collected, on the 
SOth day of September, 1876, from each county in the state. 



Counties. 


Central 

Insane 

Hospital. 


Northern 

Insane 

Hospital. 


Southern 

Insane 

Hospital. 


1 
Dpnf «nH 1 Fceble- 
Dnmh . »""d- 1 Minded 
Dumb. 1 Children. 


Total. 


Adams 




20 

$221 95 

1 25 


$53 11 ft15 (^ 




$68 36 


Alexander 




$8 05 
44 80 


265 95 




$85 01 


580 96 


Bond 






46 05 


Boone 


$r"o6 


1 ' 


1 00 


Brown 




16 90 
35 95 







16 90 


Bureau 










35 95 


Calhoun ,.... 




51 60 








51 60 


Carroll 







18 75 


1 


18 75 


Cass 




71 20 

59 88 

43 45 

122 88 

147 75 

9 30 

17 60 


43 10 


;:::;:;;:;::;:;i:::;:;::: 


114 30 


Champaign 




32 98 




14 22 


107 08 


Christian 




69 85 




113 30 


Clark 




127 77 
132 15 


' 


250 65 


Clay 




70 70 
40 35 


1 


350 60 


Clinton 






4 00 


53 65 


Coles 




20 15 


17 95 


Cook 






938 49 
126 86 




17 94 


956 43 


(^wford 




116 53 
14 25 


Ib"^ 


•••• 


259 04 


Cumberland 






23 50 




37 75 


DeKalb 


63 61 




93 30 
35 59 




156 91 


DeWitt 








4 68 


40 27 


Douglas 




28 90 






28 90 


DuPage 


171 81 




• 


1 


171 81 


Edgar 


497 74 


60 50 
27 75 
32 95 
55 70 
21 25 
36 25 


i 


8 63 


566 87 


EdM'ards 




.••■•••••••••••' - -- 


27 75 


Effingham 






15 70 

114 03 

48 28 


9 00 




57 65 


Fayette 




8 65 

94 40 

5 4(» 


6 90 




185 28 


Ford 


115 18 




279 11 


Franklin 


53 69 
59 63 






95 34 


Fulton ": 


*' 


18 15 


77 78 


Gallatin 




40 






40 


Greene >, 




38 05 





88 05 









6 85 

5 55 

80 84 





5 27 


12 12 


Hamilton 






84 20 




89 75 


Hancock 






..•.. 


52 87 


133 71 


Hardin 




1 










1 


' 1 ! 


Henry 




9 85 


37 251 7 70 




54 80 








12 90 




::::;;::::::::: 


12 90 


JacKSon 






36 50 
48 35 
16 00 

20 55 

4 a> 

28 30 

21 10 




5 60 


42 10 








18 77 




67 12 


Jeflerson 










16 00 






58 10 


75 37 




154 02 


Jo Daviess 







18 07 


22 12 


Johnson 




8 70 


1 


37 00 


Kane 




525 01 


1 




546 11 












7 98 


7 98 


Kendall 




















7 20 


37 98 




45 18 


Lake 


172 26 
444 40 




18 05 
211 92 


( 


190 31 


La Salle 




1 85 
204 40 


■ ' i 


658 17 


Lawrence 


107 10 




14 90 
10 75 


326 40 


Lee 




26 30 
37 20 




37 05 


Livingston 




• 




37 20 






130 43 
93 50 


9 20 




27 20 a 5P. 


175 36 


Macon 








68 66 
1 00 


162 16 






86 45 
288 27 




24 46 


16 25 


128 16 


Madison 






50 00 
29 30 


41 90 




380 17 






10 60 







39 90 


Marshall 














37 60 

2Ji a3 

223 25 


17'75 


68 60 




• . . 


106 20 


Massac 




•••••■.••.»•••« 




40 78 






78 40 
&3 




22 85 


324 50 


McHenry 









35 


McLean 




643 20 


77 90 


89 07 


' 26 84 


837 01 
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Table "IT'— Continued. 



Counties. 

1 


Central 

Insane 

Hospital. 


1 

Northern! Southern 

Insane 1 Insane 

Hospital.! Hosdital. 

1 


Deaf and 
Dumb. 


Blind. 


Feeble- 
minded 
Children. 


Total. 

• 


Menard 




$29 05 







$9 25 





$38 30 


Mercer 













Monroe 




34 18 


ir77 70 

75 




•25 51 


137 39 


Montgomery 






$13 60 
271 29 

56 57 

25 55 

32 65 




14 35 


Monran 




a? 67 
13 05 





32 94 


521 90 


Moultrie 








69 62 


Oele 






1 


25 55 


Peoria 




193 58 




33 95 32 22 


292 40 


Perry 




11 25 


11 25 


Piatt... 




104 85 




' 


104 85 


Pike 






9 10 







9 10 


Pope 




25 94 
160 95 






25 95 


Pulaski 




743 75 








904 70 


Putnam 


55 70 


64 70 






120 40 


Randolph 


244 73 


89 60 

22 45 

31 85 






334 33 


Richland 




158 18 
41 25 
94 10 
40 35 
20 15 






180 63 


Rock Island 




110 28 






151 53 


Saline 








125 95 


Sansramon 










40 35 


Schuyler 


«•••••«• • 




16 10 






36 25 




• ••••• ••• •• 










Shelby 




55 55 


35 75 








91 30 


Stark 












St Clair 






205 90 


35 72 


23 90 




265 52 


Stenhenson 










Tazewell 




26 55 




27 65 






54 20 


Union 




42 55 




31 02 
3 90 


73 57 


Vermilion 







46 05 


1 10 


51 05 


Wabash 




■• '*■ '*■ 


4 90 


4 90 


Warren 




127 35 

78 22 


43 70 
61 30 






171 05 






160 60 

26 85 

154 55 


7 00 


• 


307 12 


Wayne 






26 85 














154 55 


Whiteside 


92 28 




31 57 
26 a5 
40 90 
60 30 
7 05 


1 

1 


123 85 




» 







7 11 


33 16 


Williamson 




83 30 


157 60 


t 


281 80 








985 


70 15 


Woodford. 




58 90 


• •••••••••••■•• 




65 95 
















$1,116 24 


I $5,211 67 


$2,589 65 


' $4,684 81 


:J270 02 


$5:^50 


$14,410 89 
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L. — The Institutions in account 



NORTHERN INSANE HOSPITAL. 



Fund. 



Balances Dec.l , 1874. 



On hand 



115 46 
5,252 15 



Ordinary expense ' $1,293 77 

Repairs , 

South wing, construction 

South wing, furnishing 

Stock bam , 

Sheds for wagons 

Piggery and neunery 

High board fence 

Grading and shrubberj' 

Laundry extension 

Steam pump 

Additional fumitive, north wing . 
Hose and fire apparatus 



Total 



Total 
receipts 
during 
Overdraft 1 year. 



$6,661 :^ 



Total dis- 

bursem'ts 

during 

year. 



BalancesSept.30,1875, 



On hand 



$74,991 82 $70,115 17l $6,170 42 
1,170 



2,500 

3,000 

500 

300 

300 

964 

1,528 

350 

2,000 

1,000 



00 

00 
00 
00 

a5 

00 
00 
66 
00 
00 
00 



$88,604 83 



J, 170 00 
115 46 

7,751 72 

3,000 00 
500 00 
300 35; 
300 001 
964 00 

1,534 41 
350 00 

1,990 88 
975 00 



43 



$89,066 99 



9 12 
25 00 



$6,204 97 



Overdraft! 



5 75 



$5 75 



CENTRAL INSANE HOSPITAL. 



Ordinary expense 

Repairs 

New boiler , 



Total 



$1,016 79 
861 83 



$1,878 62 



$99,232 59 
4,000 00 



$103,23259 



$78,636 35 $21,613 03 
7,511 65 
2,500 00 



$88,648 00 



$21,613 03 



$2,649 82 
2,500 00 



1^,149 82 



SOUTHERN INSANE HOSPITAL. 



Ordinary expense 

Furniture, north wing 

Furniture, chapel 

Library, musical instruments, etc. 

Pump-house 

Stock for farm and carriage , 

Road from town of Anna 



Total. 



4,868 74 



$4,868 74 



$42,731 96 $a3,109 38!$14,491 32 



1,706 58 
200 00 
780 00 
691 20 
167 00 
526 81' 



1,706 581, 
200 00 , 
780 00;, 
694 201, 
167 OOi, 
526 81', 



$16,806 55 $37,183 97, $14, 491 32 
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with the local Treasurers, 



NORTHERN INSANE HOSPITAL. 



Fund. 



Ordinary expense 

South wing, furnishing... 
Furniture, nortli wing ... 
Hose and fire apparatus 

High, board fence 

1,000 rods of fencing 

Laundry extension 

New boiler 



Total 



Balances Oct. 1,1875, 



On hand Overdraft 



$6,170 42 

43 

9 12 

25 00 



$6,204 97 



5 75 



Total 

receipts 

during 

year. 



$112,25078 



402 95 

989 34 

1,969 66 

1,494 76 



Total dis- 

bursem'ts 

during 

year. 



$112,a3812 
912 



402 95 

989 34 

1,963 91 

1,494 76 



$5 75 



$117,10749 $117,19820 



BalancesSept.30,1876 



On hand Overdraft 



$6,083 05 
43 



25 00 



$6,108 48 



CENTRAL INSANE HOSPITAL. 



Ordinary expense 

Repairs 

New boiler 



Total 



$21,613 03 



$21,613 03 



$2,649 82 
2,500 00 



$5,149 82 



$110,84392 
4,123 38 
2,500 00 



$117,46730 



$109,24890 
2,767 93 



$112,01683 



$23,208 05 



$23,208 05 



$1,294 37 



$1,294 37 



SOUTHERN INSANE HOSPITAL. 



Ordinary expense 


$14,491 32 




$56,078 74 


$56,779 03 


$13,791 03 


. 


Repairs 

Furniture, north wing 

Furniture, chapel 

Library, musical instruments, etc 

Pump-nouse 

Ice-house and cellar 




2,911 30 

2,293 42 

1,053 75 

1,220 00 

282 08 

1,920 50 

443 89 

514 14 

333 85 

1,357 90 

1,520 50 

1,201 74 


2,945 53 

2,293 42 

1,053 75 

1,220 00 

282 08 

1,920 50 

443 89 

656 54 

333 85 

1,357 90 

1,520 50 

1,198 29 


$34 23 










































Caroenter shoD and tools 










Tiirnt board fence. 








142 40 


Improvlne grounds 

Stock for farm and carriage 

Reservoir or watc-tank 


























Road from, town of Anna 






345 












Total 


$14,491 32 


. 


$71,131 81 


$72,005 28 


$13,794 48 


$176 63 
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TabU "i" 



INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 



Fund. 



Ordinary expense. 

Petit 

Bepairs 

Painting 

Booting 

Printing 

Library 

Bedding 

Insurance 

South wing 

Flooring 



Total 



Balances, Dec. 1, 1874 



On hand. Overdraft 



920,500 56 

5,125 49 

169 79 

48 00 

1,557 40 

114 12 

8 81 

54 78 

240 82 

34 85 

79 21 



$27,933 83 



Total 
receipts 
during 

year. 



$62,122 01 
6,305 44 



$68,427 45 



Total di*- 

bursem'tSj Balances Sep.30,1873; 
during 



year. 



$73,741 10 
634 08 
272 98 

48 00 

826 23 

114 12 

8 81 

5*78 
240 82 

34 85 

79 21 



On hand. Overdraft! 



$8,881 47 
10,796 85 



731 17 



$76,054 98 $20,409 49 



$103 19 



$103 Id, 



INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE BUND. 



Ordinary expense..... 

Contingent 

Repairs 

Engine and boiler-house . 

Building 

Furnishing 



$8 61 
1,833 39 



$349 02 $26,540 29 
553 51 



Total $1,842 00 $349 02 $27,093 80 $29,715 93 $2,767 86 $3,897 01 



$24,392 42 

371 «> 

777 02 

3,119 99 



1,055 15 



$1,798 &5 
182 16 



8 61 
778 24 



$777 02 
3,119 99 



ASYLUM FOR FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 



Ordinary expense 


$7,133 82 
204 48 




$22,504 53 

290 76 

3,246 61 


$23,155 92 
495 24 


$6,482 43 




Insurance and furniture 






Contineent 




3,095 01 


151 60 












Total 


$7,338 30 




$26,041 90 


$26,746 17 


$6,634 03 





NoTB.~$3,246 61 (contingent fund) was taken from ordinary expense fund and transferred to a 
separate account. 
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— Continued. 



INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 



Fund. 



Ordinary expense , 

Petit 

Repairs. 

Roofing 

Pupils' library 



Balances Oct. 1,1875 



On hand Overdraft 



S8,881 47 
10,796 85 



731 17 



$103 19 



Total $20,409 49 $103 19 $82,427 85 $96,216 44 $6,925 83| $408 12 



Total 

receipts 

during 

year. 



$79,204 40 



2,747 70 
*'475"75 



Total dis-l 
bursem'ts Balances Sep.SO, 1876. 
during 



year. 



$81,160 04 

10,796 85 

3,052 63 

731 17 

475 75 



On hand. Overdraft. 



$6,925 83 



$408 12 



INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND, 



Ordinary expense , 

Contingent 

Bepairs , 

£iiidne and boiler-house .... 

Building 

Furnishing 

Books and maps for pupils. 



Total. 



$1,798 85 
182 16 



8 61 
778 24 



$2,767 86 



#777 02 
3,119 99 



$25,000 00 
1,749 25 
1,000 00 
5,000 00 



827 70 



$3,897 01 ,$33,076 95 



$24,520 75 

1,209 40 

946 59 

1,880 01 



90 40 
327 70 



$28,974 85 



$2,278 10 
722 01 



8 61 
687 84 



$3,696 56 



^23 61 



$723 61 



ASYLUM FOR FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 



Ordinary expense. 
Contingent 



TotaL 



$6,482 43 
151 60 



$6,634 03 



$27,266 16 



$27,266 16 



$33,723 as 
151 60 



$33,874 93 



$25 26 



$25 26 



:Note.— Of the $151 60, balance of contingent fund, $16 00 was paid out and the remainder 9135 60 
■was re-transferred to the ordinary expense fund. 
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Table "i" 



SOLDIERS' ORPHANS' HOME. 



Fund. 



expense. 



Ordinary 

Repairs 

Library 

Mattresses 

Bedsteads and springs... 

Pillows 

Sheets and pillow-cases. 

Blankets 

Bed-spreads 

Matting 



Total 



Balances Decl, 1874 



On hand. 'Overdraft 



$2,633 47 


2l6"33 


873 11 


1,130 33 


204 90 


65 79 


525 76 


510 81 


2 15 



$6,156 65 



Total 

receipts 

during 

year. 



$12,963 12 



$42,963 12 



Total dis- 
bursem'ts 

during 

year. 



$43,426 43 

967 11 

210 33 

873 11 

1,130 33 

204 90 

65 79 

525 76 

510 81 

2 15 



$47,916 72 



Balances Sep.30, 1875 



On hand. Overdraft 



$2,170 16 



$2,170 16 



$967 11! 



$967 11 



EYE AND EAR INFIRMARY. 



Ordinary expense. 

Furniture 

Repairs , 

Barn , 

Rent 



Total. 



$1,608 23 



785 00 



$2,393 23 



$11,370 87 

1,780 07 

30 20 

636 65 



$13,817 79 



$9,386 45 

1,780 07 

30 20 

636 65 



$11,833 37 



$3,592 65 



785 00 



$4,377 65 



STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 



Ordinary expense. 

Petit 

Laundry , 

Barn 

Sewer 

Steam-heating 

School furniture. 

Repairs 

Jonathan Duff , 



Total. 



$1,150 77 
13 00 



$1,163 77i 



$20,000 00 

4,976 Xi 

500 00 

1,281 97 

1,478 58 

131 59 

500 00 

486 8:^ 

400 00 



$29,755 30 



$18,867 86 
4,133 59 

" 1,175 "o6 
1,049 96 

5o6"oo 

730 19 
257 50 



$2,282 911 
855 74 
500 00 
106 97 
428 62 
131 59 



142 50 



$26,714 10 $1,448 33 



243 36! 



$243 36! 



Note. — The Jonathan Duff fund, $400, is the amount withheld from moneys collected from the 
estate of Jonathan Duffto meet expense of litigation in suit against E. A. Clement. 
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— Continued. 



SOLDIERS' ORPHANS' HOME. 



Fund. 



Ordinary expense. 

Repairs 

Library 



Total. 



I Total 
Balances Oct 1, 1875 receipts 

during 



On hand. Orerdraft 



$2,170 16 



$967 11 



year. 



$50,681 79 

1,993 64 

250 00 



Total dis- 

bursem'ts 

during 

year. 



$46,776 72 

1,026 53 

250 00 



$2,170 16 $967 11 $52,925 43,$48,058 25 $6,075 23 



Balance Sep. SO, 1876 



On hand. Orerdraft. 



$6,075 23 



EYE AND EAR INFIRMARY. 



Ordinary expense... 

Repairs 

Bam 

Surgical apparatus. 

Furniture 

Rent 



Total. 



$3,592 65 



785 00 



$4,377 65 



$9,890 89 

1,003 05 

1,863 35 

286 45 

1,407 93 



$12,653 51 
1,003 05 
1,863 35 

286 45 
1,407 93 

193 77 



$14,451 67 $17,406 06 



$830 03 



591 23 



$1,421 26 



STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 



Ordinary expense. 

Petit 

Laundry 

Bam 

Sewer 

Library 

Roof 

Steam-heating 

New boiler 

Repairs 

Jonathan Dufif. 

Freight 



Total. 



$2,282 91 
855 74 
500 00 
106 97 
428 62 



131 59 



142 50 



$4,448 33 



243 36 



$243 36 



$30,000 
3,177 



00 

68 



218 

3,521 

500 

933 

803 

2,000 

3,721 



03 
42 
00 
00 
29 
00 
86 



147 66 



$32,282 91 
608 26 
500 00 
325 00 
3,950 04 
500 00 

933 00 

934 88 
2,000 00 
3,478 50 

107 50 
147 66 



$45,022 94'$45,767 75 



$3,425 16 



35 00 



$3,460 16 



Note.— The freight fund is simply an advance payment for freight on materials for chair shop, re- 
paid to the institu tion by the contractor. 
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[R. ] 
DURATION OF TERMS AND VACATIONS. 



1875. 



InstUvution for the DtaJ and Dumb, — Term of 1874-5 closed on Wednes- 
day, June 9, 1875. Vacation of fourteen weeks. Term of 1875-6 
opened on Wednesday, September 15, 1875. 

Institution for the Bliiid. — ^Term of 1874-6 closed on Tuesday, June 1, 
1875. Vacation of eighteen weeks. Term of 1875-6 opened on Wed- 
nesday, October 6, 1875. 

Asylum ^or Feeble-Minded Children. — Term of 1874-5 closed on Wednes- 
day, June 16, 1875. Vacation of thirteen weeks. Term of 1875-6 
opened on Wednesday, September 15, 1875. 

Soldiers' Orphans' Home. — Term of 1874r-5 closed on Friday, June 18, 

1875. Vacation of eleven and one-half weeks. Term of 1875-6 
opened on Monday, September 6, 1875. 

1876. 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, — Term of 1875-6 closed on Wednes- 
day, June 14, 1876. Vacation of fourteen weeks. Term of 1876-7 
opened on Wednesday, Septembet 20, 1876. 

InstUviion jor the Blind, — Term of 1875-6 closed on Tuesday, May 30. 

1876. Vacation of eighteen weeks. Term of 1876-7 opened on Wed- 
nesday, October 4, 1876. 

Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children. — Terin of 1875-6 closed on Wednes- 
day, June 21, 1876. Vacation of thirteen weeks. Term of 1876-7 
opened on Wednesday, September 20, 1876. 

Soldiers' Orphans' Home, — Term of 1875-6 closed on Thursday, June 
29, 1876. Vacation of eleven and one-half weeks. Term of 1876-7 
opened on Monday, September 18, 1876. 
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[S.] 
Table showing amounts purchased of articles named. 



Articles. 








» 

1 


Northern Insane 
Hospital 


Centrallnsane 
Hospital 


Southern Insane 
Hospital 


1 

• 


1 

> 


Feeble - Minded 
Children 


Soldiers' Or- 
phans' Home... 


Eye and Ear In- 
firmary 


s* 

B 

1 

• 
• 


Bread9tvff8— 
Flour, wheat 


Barrels. 
Barrels. 

4 1 

Pounds. 

4 ( 

Bushels. 

4 4 

Barrels. 

4 1 

Pounds. 

4 4 

Pounds. 

4 1 

Pounds. 

4 4 

Pounds. 

4 1 

Pounds. 

< 4 

Pounds. 

4 4 

Barrels. 

4 ( 

Pounds. 

( 4 


1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 


481 
596 


630 
757 


224 
405 


298 
416 


124 
14 


100 
247 


310 
326 


19 
29 


360 


< 4 < ( 


320 






** GnLhfttn 


1,077 

13 
14 


1,387 


629 

10 
5 


714 


138 


347 


636 


48 


680 
2 


< < ( ( 


21 








1 




5 
















27 

100 
75 


21 
12 


15 

100 
57 






4 


1 

150 
450 




7 


" buckwheat 

It < < 


100 


25 
25 


100 
100 


53 
125 


100 










Meal, com 

t « it 


175 

200 
100 


12 

8 
52 


157 

35 
20 


100 

5 
11 


50 

6 
44 


200 

14 
12 


600 

63 
50 


178 

1 
2 


100 

300 
2 






" c>at 


300 

1 
2 


60 


55 

4 

1 


16 


50 


26 


113 
2 


3 


302 
1 


( ( < ( 








3 




2 


















3 

358 
238 




5 

660 
773 






3 

492 
1,350 


2 

691 
577 




3 


ClrackerB. 


2,093 
2,703 


1,582 
1,752 


37 
134 


296 
626 


45 


1 < 


185 






Bread 


596 


4,796 


1,433 


3,334 


171 

2,646 
22,472 


1,842 


1,368 


922 

3,621 
5,624 


230 


« 4 








8 


120 


























8 

11 
3 


25,118 


120 




9,245 




Hope 




65 
43 


15 
50 


26 
20 


5 


Yr^ 


62 






















62 

80 
83 


108 

60 
199 


65 

205 
110 


14 

160 
147 






46 

182 
105 




5 


Bakinff powder 


58 
60 




85 
150 


120 


II i i 


37 


88 


8oda 


163 


249 
112 


315 

10 
35 


807 


118 


37 


287 

22 

47 


235 

6 
5 


308 


4 4 




3 


28 


15 


202 












112 


45 


3 


28 


15 
59 


69 


11 


202 


Creami tartar 






11 4 < 




2 


20 








1 






















2 


164 20 






59 




1 




Cracked wheat 


5 
8 




: 






4 1 < ( 




"'% 










1 


















13 
240 


3>^ 
320 




Va 










1 


Com starch 




4 
20 




160 
40 


20 
5 




4 4 4 < 


320 


12 




40 














240 


320 


320 


12 


24 




200 


25 


40 
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TabU «S"— Continued. 



Articles. 




3 


• 




Northern Insane 
Hospital 


Central Insane 
Hospital 


Southern Iniane 
Hospital 


s 

s 
B 

• 




Feeble - Minded 
Children 


Soldiers' Or- 
phans' Home... 


Eye and Ear In- 
firmary 


1 
1 

• 
• 


Breadttvjfs continued— 
Sago aud tapioca 


Pounds. 
Barrels. 


1875 
1876 

1«7S 


30 


37 
22 


100 






18 
108 






45 


15 


6 




21 


54 














30 

2 
4 


59 


100 

1 


15 


6 


126 




21 


99 


Pearl barlev 


15 




< < < « 


" 11876 

1 
1 

Pounds. i87.«s 




1 












1 












6 

43,674 
61,092 




1 

54,372 
91,706 


1 




15 

23,284 
26,888 


6,773 
8,956 




Meats, etc.— 
Meats, fresh 


90,629 
118,550 


35,368 20,869 
46,310 14,289 


12,082 
13,150 


17,803 


( ( < 1 


Pounds. 
Pounds. 


1876 

1875 
1876 

1«7R 


26,281 






Meats, salt 


104,766 

11,417 
16,971 


209,179 

21,398 
27,781 


146,078 

2,700 
3,600 


81,678 

4,085 
5,370 


35,153 

481 
4,841 


25,232 

1,313 
1,868 


50,172 

8,818 
10,000 


15,729 

770 
968 


44,064 


• t ' < < 








Meats, smoked 


25,388 

103 

148 


49,179 

132 
49 


6,300 

2,142 
405 


9,455 

978 
308 


5,321 

1,752 
325 


3,181 

872 
846 


18,818 

714 
836 


1,758 

332 
767 


25 


( < < < 


I187R 






Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 

Pounds. 

< < 

Pounds. 

Kits. 
Barrels. 

Cans. 

< < 


1875 
1876 

1875 
1870 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 




Soup-bones 


251 

825 
168 


181 
.^. 


2,547 


1,278 


2,077 


1,718 

174 
226 


1,550 


1,099 

9 
1 


25 


< < < < 


40 








3 
















993 
53 


40 








400 

2i 


3 
24 


10 

36 
24 




Pigs' feet 






■ ••• 




( i ( « 








• ••••• ••• 




















53 

24 

15 










24 

19 
10 


24 

28 
85 


60 

3 
5 




Tongues. 


90 
3 






7 
14 








83 












39 


93 

4 
10 




83 


21 


29 

19 

1 


113 


8 




Tripe... 






.f^" 






4 




2 




















14 

4,710 
2,789 




4 

393 
1,412 




20 

46 

648 


2 

192 
265 






Fish, fresh 


5,574 
9,388 


2,235 
3,083 


211 
410 


69 


71 


1 ( ( ( 


141 








Fish, salt 


14,962 

3,817 
2,987 


7,499 

1,168 
3,513 


5,318 

1,310 
1,349 


1,805 
611 


621 
50 


694 

110 
362 


457 


69 

58 
285 


* 212 


(I 1 ( 


30 


726 










Mackerel 


6,804 


4,681 


2,659 


511 


50 


472 


30 

8 


343 


726 


< < 


2 








1 




2 




















2 

10 
13 








1 




8 


2 




Mackerel 












( ( 


2 








IK 

























23 

141 
99 


2 

196 
499 








72 
218 








Fish, canned 


189 
152 


690 
889 


110 
111 


98 
97 


60 
121 




< t (1 










240 


695 


341 


1,579 


221 


290 


195 


181 


••••••••• 



251 
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Table "S"— Continued. 



Articles. 








CD 


Northern Insane 
Hospital 


Central Insane 
Hospital 


Southern Insane 
Hospit-al 


§ 
3 

• 


2 

P 
pi 


Feeble - Minded 
Children 


Soldiers' Or- 
phans' Home 


Eye and Ear In- 
firmary 


V 

• 
• 
• 


Meats, etc— 
Poultry 


Do2enR. 

t( 

Pounds 

(( 

Pounds 

<( 

Bushels 

<( 

Barrels 
<t 

Pounds 

(( 

Pounds 

{< 

Barrels 

(( 

Cans 

<( 

Bushels 

(( 

Quarts 

(t 

Bushels 
<( 

Pecks 

(( 

Bushels 


1 

1875 
187» 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1879 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 


235 
50 


43 
68 


1 

11 
19 


40 
30 


1 

24 
20 


1 
24 

a5 


35 
30 


4 
15 


2 


It 








Liard 


285 


111. 

546 
338 


30 

1,161 
951 


70 

50 
800 


44 

193 
122 


59 

1,089 
614 


65 

2,724 
2,448 


19 

484 
709 


2 


it 


120 










120 

556 
836 


884 

582 
731 


2,112 


350 


315 


1,703 


5,172 


1,193 




Tallo\ir 


,, ,, 


(( 














••••••••• 




















892 
742 


1,313 

516 
1,071 
















Vegetables— 
i'otatoes 


30 
312 


62 
114 


129 
431 


190 
170 


52 
1,147 


179 

279 


160 


(( 


223 








Beans 


742 

19 
60 


1,587 

20 
12 


342 

5 
8 


176 

8 

7 


660 

2 
2 


360 

1 


1,199 

24 
18 


458 

3 
2 


383 
3 


<i 










Bice 


79 

1,442 
1,776 


32 


13 

930 
680 


15 

540 
300 


4 

100 
55 


1 

125 
762 


42 

50 
155 


5 

55 
107 


3 
1,147 


<( 


2,075 


442 






•Hominv 


3,218 


2,675 


1,610 


840 

200 
400 


155 

175 
450 


887 

1,400 
1,000 


205 

217 
616 


162 


1,589 


(( 


2.000 


1,100 


400 




600 










2,000 

1 
6 


1,100 


400 


600 


625 


2,400 

1 
1 


733 




600 


Snlit neas 










1 




























7 

56 

48 




1 

156 
96 






2 

435 
480 








Canned 


162 
101 


174 
100 


34 

78 


114 
96 


464 
763 


11 


« 


6 


Fruiis— 
ADoles. jrreen 


104 

309 
250 


263 

98 
220 


252 

14 
16 


274 

25 
15 


112 

130 
72 


915 

28 
46 


210 

60 
55 


1,227 

24 
27 


17 
4 




135 


BprrlGS. . 


559 

534 
802 


318 

420 
1,371 


30 

4 
24 


40 

14 
905 


202 

388 
549 


74 

232 
1,065 


115 

476 
1,157 


61 

291 
572 


139 


<» 






1,336 

1 
6 


1,791 

4 
8 


28 

3 

4 


919 

^1 


937 

1 

4 


1,297 

5 
5 


1,633 


863 

4 

8 




Or«.nT>prri es 




t( 


2 


1 


Ppftohps 


7 

3 

116 


12 
12 


7 


6K 

12 
20 


5 

28 
24 


10 

32 
32 


2 

31 
26 


12 

15 

84 


1 


it 








119 

7 
6 


12 
10 




32 


52 

1 
1 


64 


67 


99 

1 
8 




<i 












4 






13 


10 






2 




4 


4 
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TaMe "S"— Continued. 



Articles. 






< 


Northern Insane 
Hospital 


Central Insane 
Hospital 


Southern Insane 
Hospital 


S 


pi 


Feeble - Minded 
Children 




» a 

! 6 

i 


Eye and Ear In- 
firmary 


5 

GD 

8 


Fruits continued— 
Grapes.... 


Pounds. 

• < 

Number 

Dozens. 

Cans. 

* 4 

Pounds. 

< t 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Boxes. 

Pounds, 
i < 

Gallons. 
Pounds. 
Pounds. 
Dozens. 
Gallons. 


1?75 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 




425 


• • •• A*«« 

124 




148 
920 


8b6 
151 


36 

299 


20 
30 






232 


316 












232 


425 

542 
196 


124 

15 

88 




1,068 

54 
53 


1,007 

5 
215 


336 

57 
26 


50 

35 
50 


316 


Melons 


38 
100 




i t 


• •••••••■ 












788 

1.34 
219 


103 

5 
21 


138 


107 

74 
76 


220 

115 
142 


83 

36 
102 


85 

34 
60 




Oranges and lemons 

( • « « 


102 
105 


5 


44 


5 


Canned 


207 

205 
138 


353 

16 
184 


26 

84 
120 


44 

12 
20 


150 

76 
64 


257 

36 
833 


137 

178 
255 


94 

72 
133 


10 


( ( 


6 






Apples, dried 


343 

1,043 
2,331 


200 


204 

284 
385 


S2 

839 
1,113 


139 

380 
362 


250 
228 


433 

935 
732 


205 

46 

96 


6 

858 


t < ( « 


816 


412 






Peachas. dried 


3,374 

6 
12 


816 

34 
25 


669 
"*"4% 


1,952 

785 
836 


782 

24 

12 


478 

412 
289 


:1,667 

731 
634 


142 
10 


1,270 


a < < 


244 








Prunes 


18 

1,512 
3,220 


59 

854 
1,535 


496 

232 
618 


1,621 

810 
2,092 


36 

55 
230 


701 

181 
166 


1,265 

502 
372 


10 

138 
420 


244 
354 


t < 








Raisins 


4,732 

9 
5 


2,389 

1 
5 


7 
8 


2,902 

4 
4 


285 

1 
1 


347 

4 

5 


874 

5 
4 


558 

1 
3 


1,352 

8 


< < 


11 






Other dried fruits 


14 

455 
44 


6 

156 
194 


10 
55 


8 

76 
923 


2 

5 
29 


9 

329 
300 

629 

676 
3,024 


9 

41 
39 


4 

80 
69 


19 
573 


« « < « < i 


690 








Other jprovisicm*— 
Milk. 


499 


850 
526 


55 


999 
12 


34 


80 

12,676 
16,772 


149 

1,083 
6,962 


1,268 


< « 




























526 

25,154 
19,255 

44,409 

2,089 
296 




12 

6,025 
9,096 




3,699 

3,345 
3.050 


28,448 

8,867 
3,639 


6,985 

1,965 
3,267 




Butter 


9,708 
16,350 


4,358 
8,343 


2,598 
2,394 


37 


t « 


441 






Cheese 


26,058 

54 
352 


12,701 

579 
176 


15,121 

445 
707 


4,992 

313 
370 


6,395 

210 
271 


7,506 

465 
443 


5,232 

379 
492 


478 
147 


* 1 


254 






Eees 


406 

1,965 
3,626 


2,385 

3,533 
4,410 


755 

1,368 
2,177 


1,152 

1,691 
2,224 


683 

580 
647 


481 

894 
1,407 


898 

526 
647 


871 

509 
882 


401 
79 


c i 


86 






Cider 


5,591 

4 
14 


7,943 


3,545 


3,815 


1,227 

11 
8 


2,301 

3 

104 


1,173 

9 
40 


1,391 

20 
23 


165 
16 


< « 


560 






54 












18 


560 






19 


107 




49 


48 


70 



253 
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Table "S"— Continued. 



* 

Articles. 




i 




f 


Northern Insane 
Hospital 


Central Insane 
Hospital 


Southern Insane 
Hospital 


2 

a 
O 

B 

• 
• 


m 


Feeble - Minded 
Children 


Soldiejs' Or- 
phans' Home... 


Eye and Ear In- 
firmary 


1 

• 
• 


ether provisions contin*d— 
Vinesar 


Gallons. 
Pounds. 

4 4 

Pounds. 

4 4 

Pounds. 

4 4 

Pounds. 

< 4 

Pounds. 
Gallons. 

4 4 

Pounds. 

4 4 

Sacks. 

4 4 

Barrels. 

4 4 

Pounds. 

4 4 

Pounds. 

4 4 

Cwt. 

4 4 

Bushels. 

4 4 


1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

18/5 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 


■ 

819 
687 






261 
642 


37 
147 


280 
185 


j81 
186 


19 

41 


158 


t • 


437 


276 


197 







Tea 


1,006 

1,439 
2,870 


437 

1,296 
2,052 


276 

796 
1,117 


903 

250 
270 


18# 

97 

100 


865 

94 

148 


367 

152 
212 


60 

89 
129 


855 
49 


i 4 


121 






Coflfee 


3,809 

1,985 
2,399 


8,848 

5,692 
7,546 


1,913 

3,040 
2,285 


520 

1,480 
1,848 


197 

260 
661 


242 

514 
1,362 


364 

1,121 
1,064 


218 

215 

287 


170 
862 


« 4 


183 






Cahvey 


4,384 


18,238 


5,275 


2,828 


921 


1,876 


2,175 


502 


995 
458 




264 
















489 




















_ 


264 

568 
703 




' 












947 


Chicory 




150 














1 4 


























** ** 










1,271 

13,703 
21,475 




160 

8,626 
8,731 














SuKar 


16,091 
20,111 


11,497 
18,015 


8,202 
3,029 


2,416 
4,638 


6,596 
6,344 


2,576 
4,191 


2,569 


4 4 


1,714 






SyruiMS. etc 


35,178 

418 
1,042 


36,202 

589 
1,130 


17,857 

437 
• 431 


29,512 

645 
1,426 


6,231 

186 
230 


7,054 

89 
149 


12,940 

835 

284 


6,767 

14 
14 


4,283 

758 


* i 


955 






Honey 


1,460 


1,719 
60 


868 


2,071 


416 

6 
100 


238 


619 

17 
20 


28 

40 
29 


1,713 


4 < 


52 


•• ••••••• 


150 


28 














52 

8 
12 


60 




150 

27 
24 


106 


28 
48 


87 


69 

6 
30 




Salt 






4 4 






9 




















20 

15 
11 






51 

19 
15 


9 

5 
8 


48 

4 
5 




86 




Salt 


2*?. 
12 


11 
11 


10 
9 


15 


4 4 




16 


1 






Mustard 


26 

80 
142 


34 

170 


22 

40 
20 


84 
10 


8 


9 


19 

25 
15 




31 


8 


5 


1 < 


25 


10 




Pepper 










222 

149 
277 


170 


60 

62 
20 


10 

50 
80 


25 

20 
23 


10 

27 
27 


40 

100 

55 


3 

6 

7 


5 
2 


"r^ 




31 


Ice 






426 




82 

467 
78 


80 


48 


54 

148 
865 


155 

9a3 
769 


13 

183 
327 


83 




182 


4 i 


87 


886 


23 


119 


168 






FuO- 
Charooal 


87 
10 


886 

2^ 

28 


545 

20 
75 


23 


119 


513 

72 
123 


1,672 

2 
6 


510 


350 


i 4 




/•• 


















10 


262 


95 






195 


8 
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Table "5"— Continued. 



Articles. 


( 


> 






Northern Insane 
Hospital 


Central Insane 
Hospital 


Southern Insane 
Hospital 


S 

1 


s 


Feeble - Minded 
Children 


Soldiers' Or- 
phans Home.... 


Eye and Ear In- 
firmary 


QD 

S- 
8 

■ 
• 


Fud continued— 
Coal, anthracite 


Tons 

<{ 

Tons 

(t 

Bushels., 
ti 

Cords 

.1 

Pounds.. 

(( 

Gallons.. 
«. 

1,000 feet 

(( 

Gallons., 
(t 

Gallons.. 

It 

Gallons.. 


1 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 

1875 
1876 


77 
56 




i 








1 


1 




< < < ( 


76 




57 


25 






130 
















133 

3,442 
4,293 


76 

1,527 
1,978 




.57 

1,153 
1,836 


25 

527 
537 






130 
140 




Coal, bituminous 


1,220 
1,960 


63 
271 


1,028 
1,272 


686 


H ' <4 


700 








Coke 


7,735 


3,506 

1,278 
1,188 


3,180 


3,029 

1,455 
1,966 


1,064 


334 


2,300 


140 


i,m 


( i 




































2,466 




3,421 

86 
12 












Wood 








60 
90 


12 
9 


3 




(t 








49 


89 






















96 

40 
36 


49 


150 


21 

120 
130 


3 


80 


Light— 
Candles 




60 
40 


40 
36 




(< 


112 






















112 


100 


76 

2,252 
4,617 


76 






250 

3,878 
3,976 






Gasoline 




> 




1,351 


<• 


3 












1,090 


















3 

• 




6,869 








7,854 


60 
103 


2,441 


Gas 


534 
714 


516 
563 


109 
69 


115 
126 




i( 
























1,248 

10 
11 




1,079 

10 
9 


178 

80 
15 


241 




163 




Oil, kerosene 




"""4& 


10 

4 


340 


K 


88 


3 


1 


446 






Oil. lard and snerm 


88 
96 


21 


48 
239 


19 
23 


45 


3 

5 

7 


14 

16 

67 


1 


786 


(t (< 


49 


12 




















96 

7,552 
11,861 


49 


239 


23 


12 


12 


73 






Petroleum 






<( 






















19,413 
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[T.] 

■Table showing amsumptitm of articles named, per capita, Jor 
months, Jrom December J, 1874, to September SO, 1876. 



Heat and fish.... 



[2601 
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It 






SS^ 



g 2S 



5i 



g -^ 

9 



i2 



^§g 






SI— r» 



5 




s? 

^i 
*^> 



Si' 



3 



ri«0 
1-1 P» 






g 

s 

r^ 



0> i3^ 

>o ooo 



c4 00 

CO 1-1 



«» Orl 



e« 



3 



CO 






o5 Sao 

00 rHd 



«o o^ 



s 



•Si * s 



6% p 



3 



"VOO 

«0 tf»lH 
tQ 00 iH 
r-« c5m 



O) 

t* 



I"" 






CI 

CO 



d 






9» 



lOtO 






O SS 



s;s 



o 



r-l ODr-« 



00 

o 



oc 00 



2i SSS 






S 



C4 



^ 

s 



3 S3 

g ION 






3 f28 






CO 00 



13 



So 



iCO 

en 



iS 



<ff 



iHrH 
«OI>- 



8 ^S 



00 

at 






«o»-» 

•"I" 00 

82 






00 



3i^ 



§ s 



^{g 



^ 88 
2 8^ 



f2 



r»^ 
•^t^ 

pg 



i- 
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[V.] 

TabLe shxywing the amiparative cost of prommns in nine State Institutions, 
for twenty-two months, from December 1, 1874, to September 30, 1876, 



Articles. 



Breadstuff^ . 
Meats, etc... 
Vegetables.. 
Fruits 



Tea, coffee, etc. 
Milk 



Butter 

Cheese 

Sugar 

Syrup and molasses. 



Cider and vinegar ... 
All other provisions 



Total.. 



Cost per month 



a2 

g3 



P 



$14 19 
26 16 

3 17 

4 52 
6 94 



13 58 
11 



7 
1 
1 



40 
61 
79 
43 
S4 



$80 74 
3 67 



05. 

B 

i 



$18 61 

33 70 

2 

1 

7 



32 
97 
90 
01 
18 96 
94 
10 
78 
61 
30 
99 



$95 19 
4 33 



CO 

53 



p 

g 



$18 43 
60 51 

2 61 

3 39 
11 73 



15 10 
42 



7 
2 
2 



70 
49 
20 
53 
24 



$127 35 
5 78 



O 

P 

P 

p 



$18 69 

31 29 

1 

4 

3 



41 
11 
92 
02 
14 50 
65 
24 
90 
83 
63 
15 



11 
4 
1 



$94 34 
4 29 



1 


si 


p< 


t^S 








Pg 




: P 




: fi. 




: A 




: 0< 



$26 82 

56 98 

7 60 

9 09 

4 03 



17 04 

1 34 
8 37 
3 36 

2 10 
52 

2 91 



$140 16 
6 37 



o 

% 

g 



$24 25 


$15 16 


31 17 


26 32 


843 


4 60 


9 26 


584 


5 78 


2 76 


5 90 


15 57 


14 74 


7 42 


71 


43 


700 


4 54 


1 42 


1 74 


3 06 


68 


89 


») 


9 01 


3 57 


$121 62 


$87 98 


553 


400 






|S 



$23 90 

48 25 

21 01 

12 67 

9 13 

10 28 

32 45 

2 95 

14 97 

57 

6 47 

76 

4 65 



$187 06 
8 50 






CD 



$24 59 
17 29 

2 62 

3 68 
2 95 



63 

28 
82 
70 
14 
36 
12 



$61 18 
2 77 
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[N.] 

Table showing number of Inmates actualiy present on the M day of Decem- 
ber, 1874, in eight State Institutions, fn.m each county in the State 



CouQllea. 
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? 


If 

i! 
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^ 


1 


24 
3 

1 


1 


3 
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3 
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2 

48 
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Table " JV."— Continued. 



Counties. 


Northern In- 
sane Hospital. 


Central Insane 
Hospital 


Southern In- 
sane Hospital.. 


P 
P- 

p 

1 ■ 

• 


— • 


Feeble-Minded 
Children 


Soldiers' Or- 
phans' Home... 


Eye and Ear In- 
firmary 



I 


Massac 




1 
6 
2 

10 
4 
2 
3 
4 

13 
2 
3 

14 
4 
4 

12 












1 1 


1 


McDonough '. 






7 
3 
3 
1 


1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 


2 
2 
3 


7 

5 

13 




23 


McHenry 


5 

1 
1 


2 
3 
1 

2 




20 


McLean « 




37 


Menard 




8 


Mercer 


2 


5 




12 


Monroe 






5 


Montgomery 


1 


2 


6 ... . 








13 


Morgan 


20 
4 
4 


4 
2 


5 


2 
4 




44 


Moultrie 








12 


Ogle 


4 
1 




1 
2 
1 


1 


13 


Peoria 




3 

1 .... 


3 


13 


41 


Perry 


3 




9 


Piatt 












4 


Pike 






4 


2 


1 


4" 




23 


Pope 




3 
3 




3 


Pulaski 




2 

1 
1 
3 
12 
1 
21 
10 
2 
3 
3 
7 
4 
6 
1 
7 
1 
7 
4 
2 




1 


1 






6 


Putnam 


1 


1 .... 


7 




10 


Randolph 


1 
2 






1 




5 


Richland 












8 


Rock Island 


1 


2 


1 
1 
5 




37 




53 


Saline 


2 






4 


Sangamon 


1 
1 


4 

2 .... 


4 

1 
1 


6 




41 


Schuyler 






14 


Scott 




1 .... 




9 




13 




1 

1 


3 


2 .... 






9 


Stark 




1 
3 




2 

2 


2- 


9 


St. Clair 


11 
1 


2 


2 
1 


?7 


Stephenson 


3 

1 


1 
1 


13 


Tazewell 


7 




3 
3 


18 


Union 


3 






1 


8 


Vermilion 


2 


5 


4 


1 


19 


Wabash : 


3" 






6 


Warren 




1 
3 
1 .... 


1 
2 








9 


Washington 




1 
1 
2 








10 


Wavne..... 










4 


White 














5 




2 
16 

1 
7 


2 
5 
2 
4 
3 


R 






8 
9 




17 


Will 




10 .... 




3 




48 


Williamson 


2 








5 


Winnebago 


2 .... 




2 
1 






16 


Woodford. 








9 




16 
















Totals 


214 


461 


134 


341 1 


07 


103 


301 


15 1, 


676 
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[O.] 

Table showing number of Inmates admitted into nine State InMitutiong, from 
each county m the State^ between the Ist day of December , 1874, a^ the 30th 
day of September^ 1875, 



Counties. 


Northern Insane 
Hospital 


Central Insane 
Hospital 


Southern Insane 
Hospital. 


g 
B 




3* 


Feeble - Minded 
Children 


Soldiers' Or^ 
phans' Home... 


Eye and Ear In- 
firmary 


1 
1 

• 
• 
* 


E 


Adams 




19 






1 






1 


1 

4 
5 


25 


Alexander 




3 
2 








8 


Bond 




4 










1 
1 
1 
4 


7 


Boone 


4 












5 


Brown 


4 
1 

1 




1 










6 


Bureau 


15 








2 


1 


23 


Calhoun 










1 


Carroll 


3 












5 




8 


Cass 


6 

7 
4 
3 






1 








7 


Champaiim 






1 
1 

2 




1 






9 


Christian 














5 


Clark 










4 






9 


Clay 




1 
3 










1 


Clinton 


1 
















4 


Coles 


5 

2 


2 
8 








• • • . 


2 
27 


9 


Cook 


112 
1 


1 
1 




4 


2 
1 
2 


89 


195 


Crawford 




3 


Cumberland * 


1 




1 


1 


••••••••• 


. 


5 


DeKalb 


5 




1 


1 


2 
1 


9 


DeWitt 


4 
5 










5 


Douglas 
















5 


Du Page 


5 
















5 


Edgar 


8 
















8 


Edwards 




3 

10 
2 

1 
2 














3 


Efflneham 


















10 


Fayette a 


















2 


Ford 


4 














5 


10 


Franklin 


1 
10 




'* ' 








3 


Fulton 




2 












12 


Gallatin 














2 


2 


Greene 




13 


1 






1 
1 






15 


Grundy 


3 






2 


2 


1 


9 


Hamilton 




2 






2 






4 








2 






6 


Hardin 


















Henderson 






















Henry 


12 
10 






1 
1 




1 




5 
5 


3 


22 




1 






3 


20 


Jackson 


5 
2 

2 




1 


2" 


8 
















2 


Jefrerson 










1 


1 

1 






4 












3 
2 




4 


Jo Daviess 


13 






1 








16 






3 








3 


3 


Kane 


11 
10 

4 
22 

3 
12 


1 


3 


1 






6 


25 










10 


Kendall 


1 
2 


1 














5 






1 




1 




4 


30 


Lake 








5 

8 


8 








1 






6 




27 


Lawrence 




1 


1 




1 


3 


Lee 


9 
15 










1 


10 


Livingston 


3 
6 

7 

5 

10 




.,, 








1 
6 

1 




19 








1 


5 


• 


18 


Macon 






1 
1 






9 












2 
1 
2 




8 


Madison 




1 
6 










12 












3 




11 


Marshall 




2 
. 2 


1 








3 










1 


1 


2 

1 




6 
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Table "0."— Continued. 



Counties. 

• 
* 


Northern Insane 
Hospital 


Central Insane 
Hospital 


Southern Insane 
Hospital 


s 

Pi 

I 


1 




Feeble - Minded 
Children 


Soldiers' Or- 
phans' Home... 


Eye and Ear In- 
firmary 


M 

B 

1 

• 
• 
• 
• 
• 


1 


M'ftRSAC 


■i 




1 












1 


McDonough 




6 








1 


3 

1 
3 




10 


■McTTeTiry •■■•■ .. 


7 




1 








9- 


McLe&n'. 


13 
3 
6 








4 


2 
1 
2 


22 


Menard 












4 


"M^kr^^PT 












1 


2 


9^ 


Monroe 




3 






1 


4 


Montgromery 




6 
9 
2 








5 
3 




11 


Morgan .' 










2 
1 






14 


Moultrie 






1 








4 


Ogle 


7 








2 




9- 


X^eoiia. 


9 




1 






5 


2 


17 


Perry 




2 






2 
1 

1 


4 


Piatt.^ 




1 
10 












2" 


Pike ; 
















11 


Pope.- 


















Pulaski 






2 














2: 


Putnam 


2 












6 




T 


Ra,-n*1olp^,.. 


2 

1 
11 


5 

4 










1 


8 


fiicliland 




1 








1 
4 


7 


Rock Island 




1 


1 


2 




1^ 


Saline 




3 


1 
2 




4 


Sangamon 


1 


13 
5 
4 
6 

1 










1 


17 














5 


Scott 














1 
1 
1 




5 






1 










1 


9 


Stark 


4 










6 




7 


1 


1 






1 
1 
1 


la 


Stenlienson 


13 

1 






3 


7 
5 


24 




9 




1 






17 


XJnion 


5 








5 






4 










3 
2 

1 




7 


Wal>ash 




5 












7 






7 


2 










10 


WasliinKton ,.,„.,„, ,.,'.,...„..„ 




3 
1 
3 










3 




















1 


White 










< 








5 




9 
13 




1 
2 
2 








3 
3 




13 


Will 






... ... ... 




6 




24 






5 


! 




1 


8 


Winnebago , 


14 

X 




1 


1 






1 
3 


16 




4 




1 






3 




12 
















346 


272 


103 


47 


8 


17 


65 


166 


75 


1,09» 
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[00.] 

Table showing nwmber of Inmates admitted into nine State Institutions f from, 
each county m the State, between the 1st day of October, 1875, and the SOth 
day of September, 1876. 



Counties. 


Northern Insane 
Hospital 


Central Insane 
Hospital 


Southern Insane 
Hospital 


SB 
P 

1 

• 
• 






Feeble - Minded 
Children 


Soldiers' Orph- 
ans' Home 


Eye and Ear In- 
firmary 


1 

8 

• 
• 
• 
• 


r 


Adams 




24 








1 




6 
1 


30 


Alexander 




6 












7 


Bond 




1 












1 


Boone 


3 






1 










4 


Brown 


3 














3 


Bureau 


7 






1 






6 




14 


Calhoun 


1 












1 


Carroll 


2 












1 


1 


4 


Cass .^.^y 


,2 
3 
1 
1 


4 










6 


Champaiga 








2 


6 


1 


12 


Christian 












1 


Clark 












3 






4 


Clav 




3 
3 












3 


Cliiiton 














1 

1 

55 




4 


Coles 




3 


2 
14 








16 


8 


Cook 


74 




3 


2 


1 


16.7 


Crawford 




2 


2 


Cumberland 




1 








3 






4 


DeKalb 


4 








2 


6 


1 
1 


13 


DeWitt 


2 
3 




1 






4 


Douglas , 












1 
1 


4 


DuPage 


"3 














4 


Edcar 


8 


2 

1 
3 


i 




1 




1 


13 


Edwards 










1 


Effingham 






1 












4 


Fayette 
















Ford 


1 














2 


,., 

1 

• •«•••■«■ 


4 


Franklin 




4 


2 








6 


Fulton 




14 








4 


2 


20 


Gallatin „ 




i 

3 










1 


Greene 




5 








1 
3 






9 


Grundy 


5 








1 


5 


14 


Hamilton 




5 








5 


Hancock 




7 












1 


8 


Hardin 




1 












1 


Henderson 




2 












1 


3 


Henry 


6 

1 


3 


1 


1 


1 

• 




2 
9 


14 


Iroquois 








10 






5 










1 


6 


Jasper ».... 
























2 
2 

7 

1 














2 


Jersey 




7 






1 




1 
1 




U 




2 






3 


13 


Johnson 












1 


Kane 


11 
5 

1 

10 
2 
7 






1 






5 
3 




17 


Kankakee 




6 










14 


Kendall 














1 


Knox 


1 


3 










4 
6 
7 


3 


21 




1 

3 








9 


LaSalle 




1 


2 




3 




23 






1 




1 


X/ee 


6 

7 














2 


8 


Xiivingston 






2 

1 
1 




2 


2 

3 

17 


.2 
4 
1 

1 


15 


Logan 


8 
6 

7 
4 


1 






17 


Macon 






1 
1 




26 


Macoupin 








2 


11 








1 






5 


Marion 




3 






3 






6 






3 
5 








1 

11 




4 


Mason 














6 
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TaMe " 00."— Continued. 
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[P.] 

Table showing number of daya^ hoard given to Inmates of nine State In- 
stitutions, from each county in the State, between the 1st day of December, 
187 Jf, and the 30th day of September, 1875, 



Counties. 


Northern Insane 
Hospital 


Central Insane 


Southern Insane 
Hospital 


g 

P 

• 


• 


1 


Feeble -Minded 
Children 


• 

Soldiers'Orphans' 
Home 


Eye and Ear In- 
firmary „ 


• 
• 


t 

5. 


Adams 


178 


8,434 
304 
656 




1,900 
698 
200 


522 
184 


483 
304 




9 


3,307 1^ 
4,564 \ 


L883 


Alexander 


3,296 
516 




),aio 


Bond 


178 
445 




1 

97 

3 

256 


1,551 


Boone 






184 




7» 


Brown 


1,027 

164 

809 

352 

2,375 

3,247 

2,089 

970 






448 
422 






465 ] 
281 ( 


1,94.3 


Bureau... 


3,044 




555 
184 
184 
167 
512 


718 


920 


),360 


Calhoun 




9SS 


Carroll 


7i3 




611 

' 412 

1,567 

391 

414 

799 

206 

648 

9,911 

1,610 


213 
199 
734 
429 




105 


4 


S,1T8 


■Cass 




512 




193 J 

584 i 

i 


^858 


Champaign ' 


2,192 




^.8»6 


Christian ' 






\m 


Clark 




184 
368 


2,192 




608 4 

r 
............ * 


l,3fiR 


€lav 




1,001 
63.5 


443 

508 

304 

3,105 




J.fill 


Clinton 


166 


768 
1,940 
9,274 






( 
i 


!,2^ 


Coles 


144 
1,311 


184 

2,192 

184 

1,288 


206 
2,412 


891 < 

14,600 64 

i 


1,317 


Cook 


"25,375 
219 

"""l',4i9 

356 

356 

1,8:50 

356 


72 
423 


J,252 


Crawford 


^436 


Cdmberland 


421 
352 

1,375 

1,604 
528 

1,344 
256 

1,280 
70i 
704 
654 

3,225 
220 

2,502 
352 
256 

1,683 


163 
184 
184 


16 
304 
221 




1 


L.888 


DeKalb 




420 
410 
193 
221 
801 


4 
144 


406 X 

304 i 

i 


\m 


DeWitt 




920 


),914 


Boufflas 




2,153 


DuPaee 












304 i 


2,88!{ 


Edgar 


780 
431 

1,038 
322 
132 

1,744 


298 








J, 579 


Edwards 


199 


368 




] 


1,2)4 


Effingham 




199 
588 
618 
200 
1,221 


184 
368 








2,701 


Fayette 






736 




••• ••• ••• ••• ^ 


2,718 


Ford 


1,183 






403 ! 

< 


\m 


Franklin 










2,598 


Fulton 


178 


268 
184 


804 






334 \ 
405 ] 


>,6») 


Gallatin 


912 
1,269 






[,?21 


Oreene 




149 
1,212 


115 
8 


368 
1,840 




1,403 


Grundy 


1,322 




190 


2,451 


7,375 


Hamilton 


442 




698 


Hancock 


304 


2,049 


681 


718 


1,840 




280 


7,455 


Hardin 


813 




816 


Henderson 




912 
686 
1,016 
256 
159 




184 
368 




m 

552 
1,104 




] 


1,280 


Henry 


2,593 
1,870 




2,078 
809 
397 
191 


231 

215 

17 


200 
99 


1,047 ; 


r,755 


IroQUois 




),113 


JacKSon 


2,156 
841 
252 


• •« «•• ••• ••• 

184 


758 i 
] 


J, 768 


Jasper 








1,191 


Jefferson 






87 
432 
698 


184 
920 
920 






523 


Jersey 




1,912 
528 


412 
15 


368 


272 
2 


^ 


1,316 


Jo Daviess 


3,030 




\ 


>,193 


Johnson 


787 






787 


Kane 


6,965 
2,967 
1,520 
2,335 
1,903 
5,961 


460 

880 

176 

1,680 

176 

880 

92 

704 

1,653 

3,373 

2,515 

2,796 

5,314 


2,029 
618 


501 


1,037 
304 
216 
200 




43 


1,900 11 



2,935 


Kankakee 


2,738 
697 


368 


r,875 


Kendall 






... .••... ... * 


2,609 


Knox 


1,390 


487 
184 
271 
536 
368 
130 
184 
156 
929 
512 


736 

184 

4,784 




2,440 \ 
............ ^ 


),2fi8 


Lake 


■ 


63 
451 


2,510 


La Salle 




2,862 
688 
807 
605 
412 
597 

1,442 
206 
206 
221 
601 


420 
157 
304 
215 
644 
215 


87 If 
44 I 
263 £ 
801 i 
163 'i 
738 J 
305 I 
7 


),716 


Lawrence 


2,410 


1,927 


Lee 


2,652 
2,906 


552 
2,760 
2,944 
5,152 


119 


),769 


Livingston 

Loeran 




$,570 




188 


^908 


Macon 


534 




1,907 


Macoupin 




284 
39 
43 


(,756 


Madison 




426 
2,270 


398 
199 


868 

3,680 

736 

552 


^2fi3 


Marion 


468 
356 


804 7 

231 S 

2 


',170 


Marshall 


1,772 
962 




!,313 


Mason 






16 


45 


!,176 



273 
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TaMe "P."— Continued. 



Counties. 


Northern In- 
sane Hospital 


Central Insane 
Hospital 


Southern In- 
sane Hospital 


Deaf and Dumb 


td 

P< 


Feeble-Minded 
Children 


Soldiers* Or- 
phans' Home 


Eye and Ear 
Infirmary 


g 
1 

8 

• 


1 


Massac 




304 
2,146 

176 
3,990 
1,544 
1,280 

400 
1,250 
3,368 

610 

412 
4,268 

859 
1,469 
3,848 


155 














459 


McDonough 


• 


1,633 

442 

1,03{J 


131 

184 
736 
184 
184 
240 


503 
511 
515 


1,472 
1,104 
5,152 


13 

11 

319 


••••••••••ll*«a« 


5,898 


McHenry 


2,084 
304 
178 




4,512 


McLean 




1,265 
189 


13,316 


Menard 




2,095 


Mercer. 






445 
273 


1,104 


142 


3,155 


Monroe 




787 




70 


1,770 


Montgomery. ... 


304 


1,376 
2,830 
820 
998 
621 
206 




191 
403 


3,121 


Morgan 




578 
368 


1,821 

77 

200 

501 

206 


920 
736 


490 


10,410 


Moultrie 






2,611 


Ogle 


.1,585 
126 




114 


304 
4,429 


3,613 


Peoria 




419 


4,232 


14,596 


Perry 


923 


60 

32 

103 


2,254 


Piatt 






552 
736 




2,053 


Pike 






786 


300 


215 


5,988 


Pope 




912 
1,008 




912 


Pulaski 




512 

176 

530 

754 
4,651 

256 
7,473 
3,200 

829 
1,954 

465 
1,936 

704 

3,148 

84 

2,316 

304 
3,035 
1,162 

560 




184 


200 








1,904 


Putnam 


652 


206 
406 
692 
227 
16 
844 
393 
334 
421 


1,288 


137 


304 
491 
304 


2,763 


Randolph 


1,138 
860 




200 


2,765 


Richland 








35 
170 


2,645 


Rock Island 


178 


332 
178 
724 


16 


7,360 


12,934 


Saline 


889 




1,339 


Sangamon 


200 
178 


840 
199 
200 


1,104 




1,337 
304 


12,522 


Schuyler 






4,274 


Scott 






1,840 


34 
103 
306 


3,237 


Shelbv 


304 
858 


972 




1,773 


5,527 


Stark.'. 


187 
582 




378 
378 
552 
552 
1,164 


2,194 


St Clair 


4,861 


412 

603 

1,050 


298 
215 


466 

487 


8,933 


Stephenson 


1,627 
356 


256 
399 


4,4^14 


Tazewell 


• 




5,506 


"Union 


1,173 




215 




2,636 


Vermilion 


365 


1,050 
486 
261 
573 
191 
573 
816 

2,055 

15 

442 

598 


736 


61 
264 
161 


799 


5,327 


Wabash 


925 




736 
920 


2,715 


Warren 




80 
247 




476 
304 


4,933 


Washington 




740 
352 
932 




3,026 


Wayne 








""•; 


1,103 


White 








184 
1,472 
3,296 




304 
S04 
372 
48 
330 


1,993 


Whiteside 


1,373 

5,592 

\. 234 

3,833 

177 


352 

880 

512 

704 

1,484 






256 
127 


4,573 


Will 






734 


13,0)6 


Williamson 


1,488 




2,297 


Winnebago 

W^oodf ord. 




608 
216 




32 
154 


5,949 






2,576 


5,205 












Totals 


94,190 


142,576 


45,033 


68,515 


18,865 


24,538 


81,898 


9,158 


54,112 


538,885 
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Table showing number of days' hoard given to Inmates of nine State Instiiu- 
tions, from each county in the State, between the 1st day of October, 1875^ 
and the 30th day of September, 1876. 



Countiei^ 



Adams 

Alexander... 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bareau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign .. 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland. 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Dougla.s 

DuPage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham ... 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

■Hamilton .... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson.... 

Henry 

Iroquois , 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

JoDaviess 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall , 

Knox. 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence .... 

Lee 

Livingston.... 

Logan , 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marion , 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough... 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard 



ii 


o 


5P 


orth 
Hos 




K§ 


•d SL 


g^ 


•d «> 


•d « 


^'3 


E 


E° 


: •"• 


: 5* 


: M 
: P 


: Id 


' 2d 


i ^ 


• a 


: 


: 


: » 


: (D 


: » 



743 
"6','744 
"i',409 



61 
'52,166 



3,000 
■3*,72i 



2,678 



2,590 
'"366 



6,051 
4,018 



4,432 



10,042 
.5,092 
1,818 
6,679 
3,056 
7,600 



4,550 
5,059 



4,599 
366 



12,938 

257 

1,517 



1,792 
"l",'i82 



2,119 
4,809 
3,164 
1,090 



2,980 
7,896 



351 



2,500 
2,593 



3,347 



366 
6,081 



5,315 



3,259 

li'Si's 



2,524 



253 
"133 



295 
4,834 
4,361 
4,077 
6,962 



2,975 

1,542 

257 

3,835 



7,862 
2,742 



3,662 
21 



1,124 



1,951 
1,521 



365 
989 



394 
1,273 
3,893 

701 



2,319 



572 
572 



1,752 
""488 



624 



3,005 
1,664 
628 
413 
1,436 
1,716 
1,061 



866 
628 



107 
2,022 



205 



2,518 
""437 









2,144 
540 
259 



1,317 
1,072 



799 
700 

1,709 
259 

1,005 
799 
270 

2,273 
14,648 

1,834 



810 
551 
262 
540 
l,2a7 



s 



480 
240 



46 
(539 



238 
511 
810 
513 
1,604 



1,339 
'2',"685 



1,631 
792 
281 
263 



529 
529 



3,059 
799 



1,169 
210 

3,530 
270 
810 

1,421 
539 
534 

1,779 
280 
259 
529 
799 



2,432 

1,340 

1,169 

220 



240 
243 
692 



240 
472 






o - 
cb O 

P" 
I 



542! 
366 



812 



267 
327 
998 
277 



1,347 



203 

40 

240 



240 



279 
215 



479 
238 



462 



478 
610 



238 
"463 



476 



726 
243 
345 
723 
479 



238 



933 
490 



481 
232 



632 

277 

266 

3,5% 



270 
503 
558 



173 



366 



280 



561 
326 
266 



277 
709 
689 



1,054 
366 
282 



277 
210 
^66 
876 
924 
557 
11 
233 



282 



366 
772 
579 



po P 

P 



119 



159 



300 



281 



104 

2 

3,599 



267 



186 
1 



146 



99 



64 



339 
178 



306 
1 



287 
223 



409 
435 
421 



134 

348 

93 

375 



85 
164 



139 
486 



S 



OQ 

ft 

P* 



3,983 

4,817 



366 
42 



166 



532 



479 



748 
18,274 



891 
612 



366 
37 



1,648 



916 
509 



2,635 
""159 



181 
993 



1,451 



1846 



2,908 



282 
316 



366 
346 



366 



537 



923 
866 






20,087 
9,882 
1,797 
908 
3,475 
9,468 
1,182 
3,181 
4,513 
9,021 
3,700 
2,814 
3,854 
2,233 
6,264 

101,891 
2,823 
824 
5,511 
4,461 
3,041 
4,628 
5,488 
1,273 
4,410 

• 1,427 
5,282 
3,198 
9,545 
1,319 
5,887 
6,908 
1,752 
7, 3,- 5 
488 
2,174 

10,809 
5,314 
5,241 
1,727 
90& 
4,944 
7,087 
1,716 

18,078 
6,480 
2,466 

12,652 
3,944 

12,280 
3,507 
6,5-4 
7,785 
7,088 
5,911 
7,521 
7,965 
3,143 
3,589 
2,787 
694 
7,170 
6,850 

11,866 
3,560 



Monroe,.*.. 
Mon^mf 

Mo^Se!! 
O^e- 

Pike 

TiSLidZ'. 
Putnam.... 
fiandolph. 



HocklalBii 



Schuyler.. 

Scon 

Shelby . .. 

St. Cist'"! 

Stepbensoi 
Tazewell.. 

Union 

VenolUon 

WBShJngtc 



Win. 

WlUlunao 
Wlnnebae 

Woodford 
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Table shoivlng number of Inmates actually jn-esent on the 30th day of 
September,^ 1870, in nine State Institutions^ from each County in the 
State. 



Counties. 


Northern Insane 
Hospital 


Central Insane 
Hospital 


Southern Insane 
Hospital 




p 

P- 
C 

« 






Feeble - Minded 
Children 


Eye and Far In- 
firmary 

Soldiers'Orphans' 
Home 


Reform School 





Adams 




30 


• 


7 
2 

2' 

4 




1 
1 


1 




1 

10 j 

':!!j 

i" 


48 


Alexander 




12 




1 •••■ 




25 


Bond 


5 
5' 




■* 


""'"••'"■"' 1 




5 


Boone 


4 


1 


4 


Brown 






H 


Bureau 


18 






2 






21 


Calhoun 


3 






'2 1 






5 


Carroll 


5 




2 

1 
4 




•■;:::::::::::::; .:.r ■ 




1 


« 


Cass 


3 
13 

8 
3 


4 




1 
2 
1 






9 


Champaign 

('hristian 








2 


2 


23 






6 


15 


Clark 






1 
2 
1 
() 
59 
5 








1 


5 


Clay 




•t 




1 
1 


8 




16 


Cliwton 














7 


Coles 




10 
14 




1 .. 




3 

50 


20 


Cook 


137 


1 
3 




11 





6 


284 


('rawford 




8 


Cumberland... 


7" 


'i 




1 
2 
2 











DeKalb 




3 
3 
1 
2 

2 




6 


2 


2 

1 


•» 


DeWitt 


9 

8 






15 


Douglas 






2 ';:::.;"■""■■■ 


11 


DuPage 


11 








2 




1 
1 


16 


Edgar 


7 


2 

3 

11 

1 




1 






13 


Edwards 






2 




5 


EtRngham 








1 

3 
2 
C 












18 


Fayette 










2" ::::: 






4 


Ford 


8 










1 


4 


16 


Franklin 


1 
20 


5 








8 


Fulton 






1 




1 


3 


31 


(lallatin 




1 
3 






1 


(ireene 




12 














15 


(h'undv 


8 


4 






2 


1 


8 


23 


Hamilton 




5 






5 


Hancock 


1 


17 


9 




3 


3 






33 


Hardin 


2 
3' 










2 


Henderson 




5 


6" 

3 
2 
1 




2" 

1 




2" 


1 

1 


6 


Henry 


It 

y 




28 


Iroquois 






6 


19 


Jackson 




10 
4 
3 
2 
5 
3 
5 








4 


16 


Jasper 














5 


Jefferson 


•.•.•••..... 






1 
3 
2 








4 


Jersey 




8 


1 




2 

2 


1 




17 


Jo Daviess 


11 






20 


Johnson 














3 


Kane 


24 
18 

5 
18 

9 
23 




12 
2 




1 

1 
1 




1 
1 


3 


46 


Kankakee 








17 


Kendall 




1 
3 








7 


Knox 




3 
1 
15 
1 
3 
3 
■ 2 
2 
6 
2 




2 


1 


6 


33 


Lake 




10 


La Salle 




1 
5 




1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 


17 


1 




58 


Lawrence 








7 


Lee 


12 
16 






2 




1 


19 


Livingston 


1 
12 
12 
15 
17 






10 

13 


1 


34 


Logan 


1 






31 


Macon 






18 


1 


1 
2 


37 


Macoupin 








24 


Madison 













21 


Marion 




8 






10 '."Z 




1* 


19 
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c,.„.,... 


f! 




% 


- - 








i 1 




f 


[ 














2 
























a 
















10 


11 




i 


'' 


' 


:i 


















'; 


1 






















^ 










10 












a 










._..„. 










3 


^ 


1 






( 








'j 














19 






.5 


" 


— 


13 


















=* 


=...„:..- 












i 












4 




















:: 








* 










a 








'S' ? 


















E 








]S 




\ 










* 




a 








:i 






- 












5 






\ 












1 


















i 




S'SCl:.. 


16 




5 






9 















\ 






1 


1- 


i 








■' 










11 












I 




i 














::: 












.„ 






■i: 




5 

la 
















3 








" 


■« 




WtSdf^ 
























Total 


*3 


m 


Ml| sii| . 


M> 


252 


,037 
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REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES. 



Hon. John L. Beveridge, Governor of Illinois. 

Sir: — In conformity with law, the Trustees of the Illinois 
Northern Hospital for the Insane respectfully submit their report 
for the year and ten months ending September 30th, 1876, being 
the fourth biennial report of the institution. 

The legislature, by an act approved March 25th, 1875, having 
appropriated the means necessary for the support of patients to 
be admitted and provided for in the south wing, that portion of 
the hospital was soon filled with inmates. 

The transfer of insane patients, provided for by an act approved 
April 10th, 1875, brought a large number of chronic patients to 
the hospital, which has greatly reduced the percentage of recov- 
eries, as shown by the. tables in the superintendent's report. 

The quarterly reports of the treasurer and the itemized and 
classified statements of the superintendent, transmitted to the 
State Commissioners of Public Charities, have kept you advised 
of the financial condition of the hospital, as also of the expendi- 
tures made since our last report. 

We herewith transmit the report of the superintendent for the 
past year and ten months, which gives a full and detailed account 
of all doings and transactions, during this period ; of the number 
of patients admitted and discharged since our last report; the 
number remaining in the institution ; the average annual attend- 
ance ; the receipts and expenditures of money or other funds ; the 
value of the property in the hands of the trustees ; the amount of 
each appropriation ; and the unexpended balances remaining in 
the hands of the treasurer of this institution. 

And here we would state that the unexpended balance of the 
ordinary expense fund will soon be exhausted in the purchase of 
coal required for heating the hospital during the cold season now 
approaching. 

In making the inventory, reference has been had to the present 
reduced cost and value, as also to the depreciation consequent upon 
the wear and tear of the property inventoried. 

Hereto attached we also submit the report of the treasurer, 
showing the financial condition of the hospital. 
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Referring to the diagram of the farm hereto attached, it will be 
seen that there is a tract of land, containing thirty acres, which 
belonged to William C. Kimball, deceased, and which could not 
be procured at the time when the farm was purchased. This 
property was advertised for sale under foreclosure of mortgage, 
and as it lies directly in the rear of the hospital buildings, and in 
close proximity to them, especially to the barns, the trustees felt 
that they would beat fault should they allow this first and perhaps 
only opportunity of obtaining it to pass. Having unanimously 
decided to make the purchase, they bid it oif at the sale for the sum 
of ten hundred and seventy-five dollars and obtained the master's 
certificate of purchase, which will entitle them to a deed of the land, 
uidess it is redeemed as provided by law. We trust your Excellency 
will approve this purchase, and that the legislature will ratify it, by 
appropriating the amount of the purchase money. 

By the superintendent's report it will be seen that rooms in the 
north wing formerly occupied for sewing were vacated, on the 
completion of the "laimdry extension." These rooms will give 
space for forty more patients, and as the number of applicants is 
larger than we have been able to accommodate, it seems proper 
that all the room in the hospital should be occupied. We need 
furniture for these rooms and would respectfully request an ap- 
propriation of two thousand dollars for furniture for forty addi- 
tional inmates. This will give us facilities for the accommoda- 
tion of five hundred patients. 

As the legislature has enacted that after July 1, 18Y7, "all resi- 
dents of the state who are or may become inmates" of the hospi- 
tal "shall receive their board and treatment free of charge," the 
trustees have to rely entirely upon the state for the support of the 
hospitali For the support and maintenance of five hundred pa- 
tients for two years from the first of July, 1877, we respectfully 
ask an appropriation of two hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars, being one hundred and ten thousand dollars annually. 

The expense of keeping an institution for the insane in repair 
is always large, and the necessity of an appropriation for that pur- 
pose is manifest in case of contingency requiring a large expendi- 
ture of money. This experience has been ours, for since the date 
of our last report, the slate roof on the centre building and the 
south wing has proved defective, leaking badly. We have relaid 
the south half of the roof on the centre building, at a cost of 
three hundred dollars, but as it will cost two thousand dollars to 
relay the roof of the other half and that of the south wing, we 
are compelled to defer it until an appropriation can be had. For 
general and special repairs we would respectfully ask an appropri- 
ation of five thousand dollars per annum for two years from July 
1,1877. 

The importance of having the straw which is used for bedding 
for the patients kept dry and clean, will be admitted by all. This 
cannot be done without shelter. A barn of sufficient capacity, 
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^th a stone basement for storing agricultural implements, in keep- 
ing with the surrounding buildings, is estimated to cost one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty dollars, and two sheds for young 
stock, which require shelter in the winter, will cost one thousand 
dollars. We respectfully ask an appropriation of two thousand, 
eight hundred and fifty dollars for the erection of the proposed 
barn and sheds. 

For the preservation of milk, butter and other perishable arti- 
cles, a refrigerating-house is needed, the estimated cost of which 
is twenty-five hundred dollars. The saving to the state will justi- 
fy the outlay, and for this an appropriation is asked. 

The difficulty of drying the clothes which are washed in the 
hospital necessitates better facilities than we possess. This may 
be overcome by the introduction of Sturtevant's hot-blast drying 
apparatus. This will cost seven hundred dollars, for which we 
trust an appropriation will be made. 

The transporting and distributing of the food to the different 
wards of the hospital cannot be done advantageously without 
facilities for elevating the car which is used for that purpose from 
the track in the basement to the kitchen, thereby avoiding extra 
handling. An elevator of sufficient capacity for that purpose will 
cost five hundred dollars. The saving in the cost of labor will 
justify this outlay, and we respectfully ask an appropriation of 
this amount. 

The lime with which the water is impregnated which is used 
for generating steam is very injurious to the boilers, and necessi- 
tates the use of large quantities of chemical cleansing prepara- 
tions. It is admitted by those who are familiar with steam, that 
soft water introduced into the boilers as often as once a week is 
the best cleansing material which can be used, and will add great- 
ly to the durability of the boilers. Cisterns of sufficient capacity 
to hold all the water which falls on the roofs of the hospital build- 
ings, with proper connections for distributing the water, are esti- 
mated to cost two thousand, one hundred and forty-three dollars. 
The saving to the state in the improved" condition of the heating 
apparatus resulting from the use of this rain-water, will more 
than compensate for the outlay, and we respectfully ask an appro- 
priation for that purpose. 

In this connexion it is proper to state that the quantity of coal 
used has been so large, that we deemed it proper to have the 
Hon. Carlile Mason examine the method of heating the hospital, 
and suggest such changes as in his judgment would reduce the 
cost of fuel. It will be seeli by his report hereto attached, that he 
recommends radical changes in the heating apparatus, involving 
an outlay of ten thousand dollars, besides a new boiler-house, 
which is estimated to cost six thousand, eight hundred and ninety- 
' seven dollars and eighty-five cents. That the change should be 
made there can be no doubt, and for this purpose we ask an ap- 
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propriation of sixteen thousand, eight hundred and ninety-seven 
dollars and eighty-five cents, as we are confident that the saving 
in the expense will soon reimburse the outlay. The present boil- 
er-room may then be used for the purpose of drying clothes, thus 
aftordmg improved facilities which are greatly needed. 

With the increase in the number of inmates, we find that we 
require more room in the amusement hall. An estimated outlay 
of seven hundred and ninety-six dollars will erect a gallery with 
winding stairs, and this addition will give suflicient room for all 
who attend our weekly entertainments. As these festivities afford 
temporary relief from the mental strain of those who are suffer- 
ing, we think that the amount asked for this purpose will be 
cheerfully appropriated. 

The grading and improvement of the grounds, according to the 
plans which we have adopted, will require a further outlay of 
money. For grading and shrubbery for the two years from July 
Ist, 1877, we ask an appropriation of two thousand dollars^ being 
one thousand annually. 

The common rough board fence in front of the hospital is not 
in keeping with the surroundings, and it seems hardly creditable 
to allow it to remain for two years longer. A good, plain, but 
durable fence, either of wood or iron, or a combination of both 
materials, as should be found best, can be built at a cost of two 
thousand dollars. The general appearance of the hospital and 
grounds resulting from such an improvement will justify the ex- 
penditure, and we trust an appropriation for this purpose will be 
made. 

For the prompt, efficient and harmonious efforts of Dr. E. A. 
Kilbourne, the medical superintendent, and of those associated 
with him, in the discharge of their respective duties, as also for 
their abiding interest in the welfare of those entrusted to their 
care, the trustees desire thus publicly to express their thanks. 

C. W. Marsh, President. 
E. H. Sheldon, 
G. P. Lord, 
Elgin ^ Illinois^ October My 1876, Trustees. 



EEPORT OF THE MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT. 



To the Board of Trustees. 

Gentlemen : — By a change in the fiscal year of the state, enacted 
by the last General Assembly, the biennial report which I have 
the honor to present will embrace a period of but twenty-two 
months, commencing December Ist, 1874, and ending September 
30th, 1876. 

In table 1 of the appendix, the "movement of population" will 
fihow the number in the house at date of last report ; the number 
of admissions and discharges in each year since then, (the first 
division covering a period of ten months and the other of one 
year) ; the number remaining in the institution; and the average 
number under treatment at the close of each year or each period ; 
as required by law. 

On reviewing the transactions of the hospital since my last re- 
port, there are one or two noteworthy events of legislation aftect- 
ing the history of this period, to which I will briefly allude. 

1. The passage of an act by the last General Assembly, which 
provides that on and after the opening of the south wing of this 
hospital, the state shall be divided into three districts, for the pur- 
pose of regulating the admission of patients to the state hospitals 
for the insane, as follows : The Northern Insane Hospital shall be 
set apart for the accommodation and care of the insane of the 
counties of J(5 Daviess, Stephenson, Winnebago, Boone, McHenry, 
Lake, Cook, Du Page, Kane, Kendall, De Kalb, Ogle, Carroll, 
Whiteside, Lee, La Salle, Grundy, Will, Kankakee, Iroquois, Ford, 
Livingston, Putnam, Bu:reau, Stark, Henry and Knox. The Central 
and Southern Hospitals shall be set apart for the care of the insane 
of the central and southern tiers of counties respectively, as defined 
in the act. Each of the counties in the several districts shall be en- 
titled to have and keep in the hospital set apart for their accom- 
modation (under certain restrictions), a number of patients pro- 
portioned to its population, in the ratio of one patient to every 
twenty-five hundred of the population of the county, as shown 
by the census of 1870. 

This act further provides for the discharge or transfer, from one 
hospital to another, of those chronic cases belonging to the dis- 
trict in which said hospitals are severally situated. 
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2. The passage of an act approved March 28th, 1875, providing 
for tlie maintenance of patients in the south wing, and the procla- 
mation of the governor on April 1st, announcing th^t the wing 
wiis then resuiy for oecujpAiicy. 

Immediately upon the issuance of this proclamation (April 3d), 
a circular letter was addressed to the county clerks of the several 
counties in the northern district, asking for a list of all insane 
then a county charge, and particularly requesting that preference 
be given any specially deserving cases (either from the violent 
character of the insanity, or from the straitened circumstances of 
the family), in tilling the quotas of the respective counties. To 
this appeal numerous responses were received, while other coun- 
ties paid no heed to it whatever. 

From the lists furnished and the large number of applications 
on file, which had been accumulating for months previous, a judi- 
cious selection was made and the wing rapidly peopled with the 
most deserving of this class. Steps were taken also, in compli- 
ance with the law, to eftect an exchange with the Central and 
Southern Hospitals, of those patients belonging to the several 
counties within each district, and on May 25tTi, 1875, ninety-four 
chronic cases, forty-nine males and forty-five females, were 
transferred from the Central Hospital at Jacksonville, to this Hos- 
pital, and two days later, nineteen patients, sixteen males and 
three females, from the Northern Hospital were transferred to the 
Central Hospital ; and, I am pleased to say, with no loss or acci- 
dent to either party. 

At a later period, July 2l8t, 1875, twelve chronic cases, eight 
males and four females, were transferred from the Southern Hos- 
pital at Anna, to this institution, and four patients, three males 
and one female, resident in the southern tier of counties, were 
transferred to Anna. 

A similar transfer of chronic cases was made from the Cook 
County Asylum at Jeflferson, to this place, on two diflerent occa- 
sions, in the months of April and June, numbering sixty-three, 
twenty-four males and thirty-nine females, which, taken together 
with the number admitted from the county infirmaries and jails, 
during the first four months, gives a total of two hundred and 
eight; the average duration of insanity m these being nearly four 
and one-half years. 

During the first period from December 1st, 1874, to October Ist, 
1875, (ten months), the average duration of insanity in all admit- 
ted was three and one-fourth years, while for the whole period 
embraced in this report, the average duration was two and one- 
half years. 

The two hundred and eight transfers from the hospitals, etc., 
were, with one or two exceptions, hopelessly incurable. Filling 
the new wing, therefore, to within thirty-two of its capacity with 
this class of patients, must necessarily reduce the ratio of recov- 
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eries upon tte total number admitted, as compared with previous 
years, to a much lower figure. 

In my last report, the per cent, of recoveries on tbe number ad- 
mitted for two years, was nearly twenty-six per cent., and above 
twenty-eight per cent on the number discharged ; this year it is 
seventeen per cent, on the number admitted for one year and ten 
months, and thirty-one per cent, on the number discharged. 

The number of patients in the house December Ist, 1874, was 
two hundred and fourteen, one hundred and thirty-five males and 
seventy-nine females. 

The total number under treatment has been seven hundred and 
fifty-five, four hundred and ten males and three hundred and forty- 
five females. 

Of this number ninety-two have been discharged " recovered ;" 
forty-five males and forty-seven females. " Much improved," 
fifty-two; thirty-four males and eighteen females. "Improved," 
twenty-nine; sixteen males and thirteen females. "Unim- 
proved," sixty-one; forty-two males and nineteen females. 
Fifty-seven have died, thirty-five males and twenty- two females. 
One discharged " not insane," and there remain in the hospital, 
September 30th, 1876, four hundred and sixty-three ; two hundred 
and thirty-eight males and two hundred and twenty-five females. 

Greatest number under treatment at any one time, four hundred 
and eighty. Lowest number, two hundred and eleven. 

The deaths, numbering fifty-seven, were largely from the 
chronic class ; of these forty-one had passed the meridian of life, 
while a few had reached a very advanced age and passed away 
from the combined ravages of age and mental and bodily ailment. 
Two died from organic disease of the heart, one male and one 
female, the latter upon admission suftering from serious valvular 
lesions, and upon reaching the hospital was in such an exhausted, 
feeble condition, that it was necessary to carry her upon a litter to 
her bed, from which she never rose, but died in just one week 
from the time of her admission. She should never have been 
brought here at all. Five died from phthisis pulmonalis ; one 
from Bright's disease; two. from dipsomania and refusal of food ; 
five from inter-current diseases ; all others from various forms of 
disease affecting the nerve centres, and involving the mind. 

The ratio of mortality to the whole number under treatment, 
in last report, was less than eight per cent. ; in this it is seven per 
cent., or about one-fifth of one per cent, on the daily average. 

A most painful and unfortunate occurrence, the first of the kind 
we have been obliged to chronicle, was the suicide of a male 
patient, fifty-nine years of age. He had been suftering, from mel- 
ancholia, was much depressed, but since his admission had never 
manifested any suicidal tendencies. Being a farmer and interest- 
ed in agricultural operations, he was allowed to wander about the 
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farm and garden and watch the men while at work, and 
this privilege seemed to aftbrd him considerable pleasure. 
As in all such cases, the impulse to self-destruction seems to 
have been developed suddenly, for without the slightest warDing 
or suggestion of what was in his mind, by means of a strap taken 
from a harness he suspended himself in the barn, and when dis- 
covered, shortly afterward, means of restoration were immediately 
applied, but life was extinct. 

IMPROVEMENTS AND REPAIRS. 

. After the male patients formerly occupying the first and second 
floors of the north wing were removed to their new quarters in 
the south wing, which had stood unoccupied for a period of eight 
months, and before the admission of any more female patients, it 
was deemed advisable to take advantage of the opportunity offer- 
ed, to effect some very necessary changes and repairs in the plumb- 
ing, plastering, etc., in the north wing. 

The clothes-rooms on each floor of the "A" wards, which had 
been dark and close, were removed to adjoining rooms, where bet- 
ter light and ventilation could be had, and clothing kept in a 
sweeter condition. The old clothing-rooms were then converted 
into sink-rooms, by cutting doors through from the dining-rooms, 
and removing to these rooms the sinks formerly located in the 
dining-rooms. 

The water-pipes, both hot and cold, supplying the dining-rooms 
of the "A" and "B" wards, were originally placed in the outer 
walls, having a southwesterly exposure, and every winter gave us 
considerable trouble, by freezing and bursting and thereby dam- 
gaging the. plastering of the floors below. These pipes were torn 
out and new lines run in the sink-rooms, and on the inner walls of 
the "B" dining-rooms, since which time we have been free from 
any annoyance on this account. 

Hot closets or ovens, for keeping the food warm, have also been 
introduced in the three "A" dining-rooms of the north wing, and 
direct radiation in the " B" dining-rooms both of the north and 
south wings. This was rendered necessary by the bleak exposure 
and the impossibility of heating them comfortably, in extremely 
cold weather, by the ordinary indirect radiation. 

The marble tiling in all the bath-rooms and water-closets of the 
north wing has been taken up, and the loose and worthless grout- 
ing removed and replaced with the best Louisville cement, upon 
which the floors were relaid, making them impervious to water, 
and so preventing leakage and consequent damage to plastering 
T^elow. 

The plastering or putty-finish on the walls of the single rooms 
or dormitories occupied by the disturbed patients, and of the six 
water-closets in the extreme end of the wing, had become much 
-defaced and was accordingly removed, and a finish of water lime, 
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sand and plaster-paris, well doweled down, was carried up to a 
height of seven. and one-half feet, forming a hard, durable surface 
that cannot be easily scratched or marred by the patients. 

Boston self-closing faucets and angle-valves have taken the 
place of the old ones in use on the basins and hoppers throughout 
the wings. These greatly diminish the waste of water and lessen 
the damage from overflows, hitherto of too frequent occurrence. 

New iron wash-stands of the J. L. Mott pattern, porcelain- 
lined, have been purchased and placed in the bath-rooms of the 
"A" and "B" wards, north, similar to those in the south wing, 
and a new floor of hard maple laid in the corridor of one of these 
wards. 

Our convalescent female ward has been greatly improved. The 
walls of the corridor, alcove and parlor have been painted an 
agreeable tint, and handsomely bordered ; a fine large fountain 
and aquarium combined, tilled with gold-fish, has been placed in 
this ward, also a similar one in the corresponding ward of the 
south wing, affording a constant source of interest and amusement. 

Many pictures, mottoes, brackets and other adornments have 
been added to the several wards in each wing. 

A new piano also lends its attraction to the ladies' parlor, mak- 
ing the third devoted to the exclusive use and amusement of the 
patients. 

Two large finely finished black walnut book-cases have been 
purchased for the convalescent wards, and the hospital library, 
consisting of upwards of six hundred volumes, was transferred to ' 
these cases, where, upon application to the supervisors, patients 
may at any time avail themselves of the privilege of choosing 
such literature as pleases them, so passing many a tranquil hour 
which otherwise might be full of unhappiness and discontent. 

In this connexion, I feel it not out of place again to suggest to 
the friends of the institution, that donations of books, illustrated 
papers, magazines, stereoscopes, stereoscopic views, and whatever 
else of a like nature may tend to relieve the monotony of hospital 
life, will be always acceptable. 

The balance of the appropriation for furnishing the south wing 
and the appropriation for forty additional patients in the 
north wing, have been expended in the purchase of suitable furn- 
iture. 

In four wards of each wing, a fine cottage bedstead of ash and 
black walnut has been substituted for the plainer style formerly 
in use, and the same with less trimming throughout the wing. 

A number of wards on each side have been supplied with woven- 
wire and hair mattresses, acknowledged by all who have tried 
them to constitute the most cleanly, durable, and comfortable bed 
that it is possible to procure. The addition of a still greater 
number of these beds is desirable." 
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Wrouglit-iron decollated wash-stands, of the Lalance and Qros- 
jean pattern (combining wash-bowl, pitcher, slop-jar, towel-rack, 
soap-dish, mirror, etc., in one piece of furniture) add to the com- 
fort and tasteful appearance of the rooms. 

In four of the wards the large room immediately adjoining the 
inlirmary-room has been comfortably fitted up as a parlor or sit- 
ting-room, where patients may enjoy more privacy in visiting with 
their friends, and where, in case of sickness or death, the latter 
may remain to watch w^ith and care for them. 

At the north side of the amusement hall, a stage (with dressing 
rooms at each end) has been erected, under the direction of the 
stage carpenter of McV'icker's theatre, Chicago. This stage is 
nicely carpeted, and has a row of footlights and a handsome drop- 
curtain, supplied w^ith fixtures for rolling, together with a variety 
of pleasing scenes, both curtain and scenes being painted by J. 
Howard Rogers, scenic artist at the same theatre. With these 
facilities a number of dramas, shadows-pantomimes, etc., have 
been most acceptably presented by the employees of the house 
and by other parties, amateur and professional, who have kindly 
contributed their services. 

Two large urns, of planished copper, for tea and coftee, with a 
central reservoir or urn, for hot water, have been placed in the 
kitchen. These urns are manufactured by Bramhall, Deane & Co., 
of Xew York, and have each a capacity of seventy-five gallons. 
By this new method of making tea and coffee, much of the 
• strength and aroma, which was formerly lost, is now preserved. 

IMPROVEMENT OF GROUNDS, ETC. 

Since my last report, much work has been done towards the im- 
provement of the road from the city to the institution. Just be^ 
fore reaching the north entrance, there was, at first, a deep ravine 
and w^ater-course crossed by a narrow bridge. The city graded 
down the hill and put in a stone culvert across the road at this 
point, extending the west end of same some sixteen feet beyond 
the road limits and upon the hospital grounds, our fence being 
set back this distance. The hospital raised the walls and extend- 
ed the wings of this culvert each side of the road to a distance of 
one hundred and fourteen feet either way. The grading of the 
hill necessitated a corresponding leveling of the land bordering 
upon the road, and the earth so removed has been used to fill up 
along the walls and help form a broad graveled sidewalk running 
from the gate and connecting with that already laid from the 
boundary of the hospital grounds. This has long been felt to be 
one of our greatest needs, for up to this time there has been no 
sidewalk of any description along this part of the street, and pa- 
tients, employees or visitors going to or from town in wet weather 
have been obliged to wade through the mud. Having a good walk 
leading direct to town, patients will now be able to take daily exer- 
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cise without the discomfort formerly experienced, particularly 
during the inclement season of winter, when on account of the 
absence of the usual out-door work of summer the exercise of 
Avalking becomes more important. 

Agreeably to a suggestion made in my last report, an experi- 
enced landscape gardener, Mr. John Blair, of Oak Park, Illinois, 
was employed this year to draft a plan for the improvement of the 
grounds, and upon its adoption by your board in the early spring, 
competent assistance was secured and the work of improvement 
prosecuted in good earnest. During the past season the ground 
in front of the south wing has been brought to a grade, laid out 
in plats, and seeded down. Walks and drives have been exca- 
vated and graveled, and a large number of deciduous trees and 
evergreens have been set out during the past two years, nearly all 
of which are living, and the latter making a good growth each 
year. Al-ow of hardy white elms on each side of the road now 
borders the main drive from the north entrance to the grounds, and 
in the course of a few years they will make a finely-shaded ap- 
proach to the hospital. A basin for the fountain, forty feet in di- 
ameter, has been made, having a grotto of rough rock-work in the 
centre, for the support of the fountain, also a parapet of rock- 
work about the edge of the basin. It is our intention to fill the 
interstices of this rock-work with mosses, ferns, hanging vines and 
other plants. Much has been done — and our grounds already be- 
gin to present a most attractive appearance — but much yet re- 
mains to be done in order to develop Mr. Blair's admirable plans. A 
large portion of the work must be discontinued during the winter, 
to be resumed again next spring. Attention, however, will be di- 
rected during the colder months to the manufacture of rustic ar- 
bors, garden-seats, and vases for the adornment of the lawns. It 
is to be hoped that a liberal appropriation may be granted each 
year to enable us to complete the work begun, and keep the 
grounds at all times in an attractive condition. 

The garden has also received many improvements and addi- 
tions. We have set out four hundred and fifty currant bushes of 
the finest varieties, also a large quantity of rhubarb roots, and 
several strawberry beds have been started. The yield of fresh 
vegetables has been abundant for the daily consumption of the 
house. 

The grapery has also been enlarged by the addition of three 
hundred vines, and in another year Avill undoubtedly give us a 
plentiful supply of this delicious fruit. 

The farm and garden, and the grading upon the grounds have 
furnished healthy, pleasant employment for a large number of pa- 
tients, many of whom manifest a lively interest in the changes 
going forward. 
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SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 

The appropriations for specific purposes by the last General 
Assembly, have been expended as follows : 

1. In the erection of a new stock barn, forty by one hundred 
feet, with a stone basement, affording accommodation for forty-five 
head of cattle, besides room for the storage of feed, separation of 
sick stock, etc. 

2. Sheds for wagons, twenty by one hundred and thirteen feet, 
have been built adjoining to and at right angles with the barn. 

3. Piggery and hennery ; the former is twenty by one hundred 
and forty feet with stone foundations, and the latter was remodeled 
from an old dwelling house upon the premises. The ajppropria- 
tion for the piggery would have been insuflicient to cover the cost 
of erecting so extensive a structure, were it not that much of the 
timber and all the stone necessary for the foundation was obtained 
from the old buildings, with their basements, which formerly 
stood fronting the hospital, and which, upon being pronounced 
unsafe for occupancy, were torn down. The labor of laying the 
walls was performed by one of our patients, who was skilled in 
this particular branch of industry, and much of the carpenter 
work was also done by patients. The saving effected in these di- 
rections was very considerable, which, added to the appropriation, 
has enabled us to put up, with the help of the employees, a very 
commodious and creditable structure. The corn crib has been 
moved to the south end of the piggery, and connexion made with 
the same ; the grouping of the buildings forming a hollow square 
open only at the south, and furnishing an excellent yard for the 
stock, well sheltered from the wind. Running water for the stock 
has also been carried to the yard and piggery by an extension of 
pipe from the carriage-house. 

4. In building new line and other fences on various portions of 
the farm where needed. 

5. In the erection of a close, high board fence on the north and 
east sides of the garden, some eighty rods in length, covered with 
two coats of paint. 

6. In the purchase of eight hundred feet of two and one-half 
inch four-ply rubber and rubber-lined linen hose, of the best 
manufacture, with couplings and fittings complete ; together with 
eight Babcock fire-extinguishers, the latter placed upon brackets at 
accessible points throughout the building, and the former put 
upon reels in close proximity to the fire-plugs, two hundred and 
fifty feet being distributed to each floor of the centre building and 
south wing. 

7. In the purchase of a new boiler, with connexions, setting 
the same, etc., together with an additional feed-pump for boilers. 
(Niagara, No. 3.) 

8. In the much needed extension of our laundry, which was 
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accomplished by the erection of a one-story brick building, with 
basement, immediately adjoining the old apartments, twenty-four 
by forty-four feet in extent, giving us a large, w^ell-lighted, pleas- 
ant ironing-room on the same level with the old one, communi- 
cating by stairway and Kennedy's hoisting apparatus with the 
mending and assorting-rooms on the floor above. As at present 
arranged, the sad-iron heater is placed in a small room communi- 
cating with the ironing-room, so that the heat is effectually shut 
out from the latter, rendering it much mora comfortable and 
healthy for the patients and help while engaged in this labor. 
With some further improvements in the drying-room, alluded to 
in another portion of this report, our needs in this department 
will be fully supplied. 

9. The appropriation for grading and shrubbery has been ex- 
pended in the manner pointed out under the head of ^'improve- 
ment of grounds, etc." 

10. That for furniture for forty additional patients in north 
wing, has been fully noticed elsewhere, under the head of 'im- 
provements and repairs." 

REQUIREMENTS. 

Since the occupancy of the south wing and consequent increase 
in the number of patients, we have found it exceedingly difficult 
to serve food hot to the several dining-rooms of both wnngs, owing 
to the inadequate provision for lowermg the food from the kitch- 
en to the distributing-car on the floor below. The dumb w^aiter 
now in use for this purpose is far too small, and can only be oper- 
ated by a person going from the kitchen to the basement and turn- 
ing a windlass. This method is very primitive and slow; it ne- 
cessitates the employment of help which "with other arrangements 
might be dispensed with ; and by the time that the food is finally 
transferred to the car, it has parted with more or less heat. This 
defect should be remedied at a very early day by the substitution 
of a water elevator large enough to receive the car and raise it to 
the kitchen, where it could be loaded, then lowered and forward- 
ed, and the food reach the tables in a more inviting condition. 
This improvement could be eftected at the moderate cost of five 
hundred dollars. 

Our conveniences for drying clothes are exceedingly limited and 
defective. Only a space of a few feet, between the wash and iron- 
ing-rooms, has been allotted for this purpose. Here the clothes 
are suspended on horses and dried by heat supplied from steam- 
coils running lengthwise between the same. Fully six or seven 
thousand articles pass through the wash every week, and in the 
winter most of these pieces must be dried within doors. The 
present drying-room is entirely too small to do this satisfactorily. 
Great annoyance and delay is experienced from this cause ; often- 
times putting back the work of ironing so that it cannot be 
returned the same week. The method is also faulty, the moist 
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heat retaining in the clothes those animal emanations which 
should be thrown off. Heated air for drying purposes should 
have no moisture added to it other than what is gathered 
from the substance being dried. The air should be dry 
as possible and constantly renewed by being made to move 
rapidly. This is most admirably effected by Sturtevant's hot- 
blast apparatus. Were the present clothes-horses and steam- 
coils removed, the room now occupied as a wash-room con- 
verted into a drying-room, and the hot-blast introduced, the work 
would be greatly lessened and the clothes returned to the wards 
in a sweeter and' purer condition. This, of course, could not be 
accomplished without the erection of a new boiler-house, the 
necessity for which will be made apparent further on. In the 
event, however, of no action being taken in this matter, the same 
apparatus will be required for smaller but less desirable quarters 
in the old ironing-room. The estimated cost is seven hundred 
dollars. 

Upon the completion of the laundry extension a part of the 
labor formerly done in the sewing room was transferred to the 
mending and assorting rooms provided for in this addition. By this 
separation, less space was required for the sewing department alone, 
and it was accordingly removed to smaller quarters on the first 
floor. The large room thus vacated, together with one immediate- 
ly adjoining formerly occupied as a store room, can now be con- 
verted into dormitories for the more quiet class of patients, if 
thought expedient by your board ; this will raise the capacity of 
the hospital to five hundred, or forty more than we are now able 
to properly care for. To effect this, however, will require an ap- 
propriation of two thousand dollars for alterations and changes 
necessary to be made previous to its occupancy (such as new doors 
cut through and partition walls put in,) and for furniture, beds, 
bedding, crockery, cutlery, etc. In view of the number that we 
are constantly rejecting, and for whom there is no asylum pro- 
vision whatever, it would seem that the simple presentation of 
this fact is all that is required to secure the favorable consideration 
of the General Assembly. 

Our amusement hall has been found hardly large enough to ac- 
commodate the increased attendance upon our weekly dances ; the 
floor is now crowded to the discomfort of all, patients and employ- 
ees being obliged to sit two and three rows deep around the room. 
The erection of a gallery across the south end of this room, oppo- 
site the stage, would furnish seats for a large class who merely 
wish to look on, and so leave a larger space clear upon the floor 
below, for the more active participants. The estimated cost of 
this improvement, including two 4J foot spiral iron staircases, one 
at each end, is seven hundred and tiinety-six dollars. 

One of our most pressing needs at this time is a refrigerating- 
house, with milk room attached. No one article of diet is more 
highly prized by the patients than milk, and none is of greater 
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use in diflferent culinary operations. The cows now on the farm 
furnish an abundance of milk for the daily consumption of the 
whole house, but during the excessive heat of summer and in 
thunder-storms it has often been impossible to keep enough sweet 
for tea and coffee, and great quantities have soured and been 
thrown away. With a room in which a low temperature can be 
maintained, this great w^aste might be prevented, the milk kept 
sweet and wholesome, and quantities of it saved from time to 
time for the purpose of making butter, which might easily be 
done if we had the proper facilities. The refrigerating-house 
should contain two compartments, one for the hanging up and 
preservation of fresh beef and other meats, purchased in quantity 
or slaughtered on the premises during the summer season. We 
have, now, absolutely no convenience of this kind ; and as we 
purpose fattening all our own beeves, the necessity of such a pro- 
vision becomes daily more apparent. The other compartment 
should afford a suitable place for the storage of butter, eggs, fruit, 
etc., purchased at a low figure, in suflBicient quantity to meet the 
wants of the institution, and held for use during those months of 
the year when it is next to impossible to procure sweet butter, or, 
if procurable at all, only by paying an exorbitant price. 

Living in the centre of a rich agricultural district, noted for its 
dairy products, etc.^ it would at first thought seem strange that 
any embarrassment should be experienced m this direction. It is 
B, well known fact, however, that a large portion of the milk of 
a.11 the dairies within a radius of fifteen miles of Elgin is either 
sent to Chicago, or contracted for, by the yeai^, with the milk con- 
densing factory, or the numerous cheese and butter factories with 
which this section abounds. There is scarcely a dairyman of any 
repute in this vicinity who does not prefer to dispose of his milk " 
in this manner, rather than engage in the laborious enterprise of 
butter making. This leaves us no recourse but to lool^ to the 
small producer for our supply, a most unreliable dependence, and 
one which entirely fails us at times. During the past season, 
owing to our inability to find good butter in this market, we have 
been obliged to go the factories and pay as high as thirty cents a 
pound for that which could have been purchased in the early 
spring and summer in the surrounding country for seventeen 
cents a pound. Not having any provision, however, for the safe 
storage of butter in quantities to justify its transportation to us 
from a distance, we have not been able to take advantage of these 
low prices, or indeed of a low market for perishable produce of 
any kind, which we might do at a great saving to the state, had 
we a refrigerating-house with capacity suflicient for the storage of 
a summer or winter's supply. 

RESERVOIRS. 

Scarcely a measure, having reference to the economy of admin- 
istration, is of greater importance than that of securing all the 
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rain-water that falls upon our roof, for use in the boilers. In all 
the western and some of the middle states the water of the wells. 
springs and creeks is strongly impregnated with earthy or saline 
matters. " In steam boilers when such water is brought to the 
boiling point (212 degrees) these salts, hitherto held in solution, are 
precipitated, and, falling upon the heated iron, bake into a hard 
scale.'' Gradually this accumulation becomes harder and thickens, 
until it is as dense as porcelain, thereby preventing the proper 
heating of the water by any fire that can be placed in the furnace. 
The injurious effect of scale in steam boilers is due to the fact that 
it is a non-conductor of heat. One-sixteenth of an inch in scale 
requires an expenditure of fifteen per cent, more fuel, which of 
course increases as the scale grows thicker. It is a well known 
fact, too, that scale is largely responsible for the oxidation and 
softening of the plates, burning, bulging, cracks, leaks, etc., inci- 
dental to overheating. This, of course, entails from time to time 
a long list of expensive repairs, and our yearly outlay in this 
direction has been large. Numerous patent compounds for the 
removal and prevention of scale in boilers have been found only 
partially successful, and the testimony is very general that the 
only effectual way to prevent boiler incrustations is to purify the 
water, if possible, before it is allowed to enter the boiler, ur what 
is better, make use of soft water, the best "purge" known to the 
engineer. At present, however, we are able to store but about 
one-third of the rain that falls upon the roof, our present cistern 
capacity being only 56,000 gallons, while the average monthly 
rain-fall, computed from the report of the U. S. Signal Service 
Station, at Chicago, is 137,295 gallons. Add to this fifteen per 
cent, for extraordinary falls, and the total cistern capacity required 
would be 157,889 gallons. New reservoirs therefore should be 
constructed sufliiciently large to store the 103,249 gallons now 
wasted, one in front of the north wing, the same size as that in 
front of the south wing, 15x15 feet, with a capacity of 18,717 
gallons, and two on the north and south sides of the rear building, 
15x30 feet each, having a capacity of 42,266 gallons. The esti- 
mated cost of the three cisterns, including conduits laid from down 
spouts to connect with the same, together with 600 feet of two- 
inch iron pipe, laid for equalizing cyphon between cisterns, is 
two thousand one hundred and forty-three dollars. This expense 
I fully believe will be saved to the state in the items of fuel, cost 
^ of repairs and pumping from the river, in less than three years. 

HEATING APPARATUS. 

It may be proper at this point perhaps to advert to some needed 
changes in our heating apparatus, which after a faithful trial of 
four years has been found to be defective in several particulars, 
and quite too expensive in its operations to admit of very favor- 
able comparisons with other institutions similarly warmed. The 
boilers, numbering seven, are improperly set, and the draught too 
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feeble to secure perfect combustion of the fuel, and the highest 
results in the evaporation of water. Authorities are agreed in 
the opinion that one pound of coal will evaporate from five to 
eight pounds of water, the draught and furnaces being adapted to 
the construction and size of the boiler. It is needless to say that 
these results are not attained by us, and for various reasons, some 
of which have already been noticed, never can be ; still we should 
approximate as closely as possible to this standard, and, in case of 
failure, ascertain the cause and apply the remedy. The consump- 
tion of coal by this institution during the past year, viz : from 
October 1, 1875, to September 30, 1876, for heating purposes alone 
was 4,204 tons, which, at a cost laid down of $4.30 a ton, amount- 
ed to the round sum of $18,095.20, or a per capita cost of $39.33. 

By the examination of the following figures, which I have 
gleaned from the report of the committee appointed by the trus- 
tees of the Northern Wisconsin Hospital for the Insane to investi- 
gate this same subject, it will be seen that the average annual 
cost of warming six institutions for the insane, east and west, in a 
latitude varying from 40 to 43 degrees, is $26.37 per capita. 

In Madison, Wis., (347 patients) the per capita cost in 1874 was 
$39.42 ; London, Ontario, (600 patients) $22.88 ; New Jersey, at 
Trenton, (653 patients) $15.91 ; Utica, N. Y. f580 patients) $18.05; 
Worcester, Mass., (485 patients) $19.38; Kalamazoo, Mich., (305 
patients) $42.62. Average for the whole, $26.37. 

There are many considerations to be taken into account in de- 
termining the value of these figures as a means of comparison with 
our own, such as cost of fuel at the boiler, number of cubic feet 
to be warmed in each institution, angles and exposure of the build;- 
ing, distance which the live steam has to be carried before reach- 
ing the heaters, and other more or less important points, which 
will readily occur to the investigator. Making due allowance, 
however, for some difference in these respects, I feel that upon a 
careful examination of them all, they are not sufficiently marked 
to affect the general result, some of the buildings being larger and 
some smaller, and some more and some less exposed than our own. 
Accepting then this average as a correct index of the expense in- 
curred in warming six institutions, four of which are from ten min- 
utes to one degree further north than our own, is not the conclu- 
sion easily reached that we are not realizing all the benefits from 
the fuel and heating apparatus that w^e should? 

Germane to this subject. Dr. Kirkbride, in his report for 1874, 
says: "Every one acknowledges that the most expensive buildings 
and the costliest fixtures and arrangements are not always the 
best ; and yet it must be conceded that the failures in the matter 
to which reference has just been made (i. e. heating) come most 
frequently from an unwillingness to expend money enough to se- 
cure a thoroughly efficient management. What is here called 
economy is a false one, it is really extravagance, for it does not 
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eftect the object in view, and is sure to lead to new experiments 
and larger expenditures, if not to other failures. In the matter of 
heat, the failure generally comes from the abortive attempt to get 
more out of the fuel than is in it ; and in that of ventilation, from 
a want of appreciation that all ventilation is a loss of heat, and 
from an unwillingness to use enough of the heat to secure it effi- 
ciently. What is mainly necessary to secure success in heating 
and ventilation, is the recognition of a few well established princi- 
ples. Among these may be regarded as especially important, in- 
sisting on the use of steam or hot water as the agent for these 
purposes, of an abundance of radiating surface for both heat and 
ventilation, a bountiful supply of pure air at a moderate tempera- 
tuFe, direct flues, a willingness to use all the heat that is necessary 
for the most perfect ventilation, either directly or indirectly, and to 
feel that it is really economy to do this, no matter what may be 
the cost, a belief that all ventilation, to be worthy of the name, 
must be forced, and that a forced ventilation is just as necessary in 
summer as in winter, in one season as another, and by night as 
much as by day." 

The principle of ventilation and system of heating in vogue in 
this institution is, in the main, correct, and in entire harmony 
with the views of recent writers upon this subject. Our defects 
consist chiefly in detail of arrangement, and with a few excep- 
tions, confined almost wholly to the boiler room, which is not 
large enough to admit of a proper arrangement and setting of the 
boilers to secure economy in the generation of steam, or for eflfect- 
ing the necessary repairs from time to time, or keeping them 
clean. The draught is not strong enough to secure perfect com- 
bustion of the fuel, whilst but one main (ten inch) goes off from 
the boilers to supply both wings and the centre building, a much 
more expensive and less satisfactory plan, it seems to me, than if 
each had an independent supply. The fan is of the Morris pat- 
tern, and, as is generally the case in other institutions similarly 
supplied, is not run half the time, owing to its great weight and 
the large expense attendant upon keeping it in motion. To rem- 
edy these defects a new boiler-house should be constructed, large 
enough to set the boilers in batteries of two, with ample space be- 
tween and behind for the engineer to have easy access to each for 
cleaning, repairing and renewal of any of their parts, as occasion 
may require ; also rooms suitably portioned for the accommoda- 
tion of the engine, fan, and workshop for the engineer. This 
would involve, a further expense in the removal and resetting oi 
the boilers, engine and fan, and construction of an underground 
duct or flue to the chimney, independent runs of pipe to the 
wings, etc., etc., the whole, exclusive of the building, costing not 
over ten thousand dollars. Assuming that the outlay of this 
amount would reduce the per capita cost of heating to the average 
of the six institutions named above, (which in the opinion of com- 
petent experts it would) the saving to the state in two years, from 
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tlie item of fuel alone, would more than cover the cost of making 
the change, as will appear by the following summary : Annual 
per capita cost of warming this institution is $39.33. Average 
per capita cost of warming six other institutions, $26.37. Difter- 
ence in favor of the latter, $12.96. Multiply this difterence by 
460, the number of patients entertained by us during the past 
year, and we have a total of $5,961.60 as the annual saving to be 
effected by the change proposed. 

STRAW BARN AND SHEDS FOR STOCK. 

A barn is needed for the storage of straw for bedding purposes, 
as also sheds for young stock. During the past four years the 
annual yield of the farm w^ould have been sufficient for the de- 
naands of the house, had we been able to have properly housed 
the straw and kept it dry. Having no conveniences of this kind, 
however, we have been obliged to stack the straw in the open 
field, exposed to the rain and damp of fall and w^inter, sustaining 
great loss thereby, and necessitating the purchase of many tons, 
at a cost equal to that of hay. Beds have to be emptied and filled 
at all seasons of the year, and in all kinds of weather, and during 
the wet season it is with the greatest difficulty that we can procure 
straw dry enough to render it safe for the patients to sleep upon it. 
Stored in a barn the straw would be kept perfectly dry, might be 
easily reached, overhauled and placed in the beds without the 
waste ordinarily attending the operation, and without soiling the 
ticks. 

It is to be hoped that a matter so intimately related to the health 
of the patients, and (economically viewed) to the interest of the 
state, will receive the consideration it deserves. 

Further provision should also be made for warmly sheltering 
the young stock to be fattened upon the premises, together with 
some facilities for slaughtering the same. A barn with basement 
for storage of agricultural implements, and affording all the con- 
veniences required, can be erected, at the present price of lumber, 
for two thousand eight hundred and fifty dollars. 

WORK-SHOP. 

In my last report attention was called to the necessity of pro- 
viding a work-house, with tools, etc., for the occupation of the 
patients ; and the added experience of two years has only served 
to deepen my convictions of the importance of such provision. 
We need a house suitably arranged, and furnished with machinery 
to be moved by steam power. Many of the patients are already 
employed, in and out of doors, as will be seen from the table of 
employment in the appendix, but there are others, some of them 
even skilled in some particular branch of industry, for whom no 
occupation has yet been found ; if we had such a work-house, 
their labor might be utilized. Especially in w^inter is this most 
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needed, when out-of-door work fails, and the patients are in con- 
sequence confined more closely to the wards. The minds of the 
insane are centred too much upon themselves and their own real^ 
or imaginary troubles, and need to be diverted into healthier 
channels, and there is no agent more powerful to effect this de- 
sired result than regular, suitable employment in which they may 
feel interested. The economy of such a measure is of small iin- 
portanco compared with the healthy, beneficial efl:ect8 of such 
labor ui>on the patients themselves. Says Carlyle : "An endless 
significance lies in work; in idleness alone is there perpetual de- 
spair." 

MORGUE. 

We also need a morgue or dead-house, where the remains of 
patients may be prepared for burial or await their removal by 
friends. The only place w^e have for this purpose is a room, in 
the basement under the female wards, and in close proximity to 
the steam coil in the plenum, so that it is impossible to keep it 
cool without throwing it open to the gaze of the passer-by, or to 
make any examination without the knowledge of the patients. A 
suitable place should be provided for the reception of the dead, 
and where (permission being obtained from their friends) proper 
autopsic examinations can be made, in cases of peculiar interest, 
and at any season of the year. 

And right here I wish to urge the importance to the state, of 
establishing, in connection with each one of her hospitals, a 

PATHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 

From tables prepared by Dr. J. S. Conrad and presented in a 
report to the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of the State of 
Maryland, on the subject of " Insanity, its financial relations to 
the States," I learn, that the number of patients under treatment 
in fifty-five state hospitals for the insane, in 1875, was twenty-four 
thousand, four hundred and ten. The cost of building fifty- two 
hospitals for the insane in the different states has amounted to 
twenty-six millions, nine hundred fifty-four thousand, six hundred 
sixty-six dollars, and the average annual cost of maintaining each 
patient, adding interest at six per cent, on the total cost of build- 
ings^ is found to be about two hundred forty-five dollars. There 
are now over twenty-eight thousand persons receiving care and 
treatment in both public and private institutions throughout the 
states, which swells the aggregate yearly cost of maintenance to 
over six millions, eight hundred sixty thousand dollars. 

But while this immense sum is yearly expended for the custody 
and treatment of the insane, what proportion of this amount has 
been devoted to the accurate, scientific investigation of insanity as 
a disease? 

Of all the hospitals in the United States or Canada, but two 
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' ^ ftfaave made any thing like adequate provision for intelligent, sys- 

^ rftematic research in this, the most intricate and unapprehended of 

^ ?|»11 departments of medical inquiry. All progress in the aetiology 

leaitiaad treatment of other diseases has been effected step by step, by 

tte :the diligent conscientious use of the scalpel, microscope and other 

i^.yE^appliances which science furnishes to the investigator. In this 

aailidread malady — dethronement of the intellect — it is of the utmost 

ofr.importance that these same means be used, the same careful scru- 

eDii/tiny and analysis made, that the disease may be traced, if possible, 

Dal to its origin, and its physical aspects clearly revealed. In this 

way only can we hope to arrive at any truthful solution of the 

vexed question as to the direct agency of the physical organism in 

the production of mental impairment, or bring to the correction 

laiD: ^f f£e difficulty any rational and enlightened views of treatment. 

I therefore most earnestly recommend that the legislature of 
Illinois give this matter its serious attention, and consider whether 
it be not a duty to take measures to provide for some return, in 
the shape of scientific advancement, for the munificent outlay upon 
the benevolent institutions of the state. To this end the hospitals 
for the insane should be supplied with a complete pathological 
laboratory, containing the new and approved apparatus now in 
use in the best equipped institutions of Europe, for investigation 
of disease and utilization of the abundant and valuable material 
furnished by every hospital for the insane. And for the direction 
of such laboratory is needed a pathologist, specially trained and 
skilled, who should devote his time to those researches and studies, 
in the field of the microscope, which are so greatly enlarging the 
store of knowledge and placing larger facilities for the relief or 
cure of disease, in the hands of the medical profession. 

VISITS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

On three afternoons of each week, the hospital is open to the 
public ; and friends of patients are admitted at all times. The 
kitchen, laundrj^ wards, dining-rooms, apartments for the pa- 
tients, etc., are all open to inspection ; and whoever wishes to in- 
form himself about the management of the institution, may do so. 
There are, however, a few wards of each wing not habitually 
open to visitors; and many persons seem to see m this fact only 
mystery and a desire to conceal something from the public, when 
the simple truth is that these wards are occupied by the more ex- 
citable patients, who by reason of their habits and dispositions 
require greater privacy, and upon whom a stream of visitors pass- 
ing through would have a most disturbing effect. With this ex- 
ception, the house is open to all who may visit it. 

While acknowledging the force and importance of the series*of 
resolutions printed in the appendix, we cannot fully indorse them 
in every particular and in all their apparent bearings. We feel 
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• 
that it would be doing injustice to our feelings and our sense of 

right to conclude this report — or to introduce these resolutions — 
without expressing our high appreciation of the active and effi- 
cient labors of the State Board of Public Charities. The intelligent 
interest they have ever manifested in the welfare of the several in- 
stitutions throughout the state, and the cheerful and ready co-op- 
eration in all plans for the development of the greatest measure 
of usefulness in this and similar charities, merits our grateful rec- 
ognition. 

Many avail themselves of these opportunities; but there is too 
large a class who, through ignorance or perversity, will not see 
for themselves, but prefer to accept tlie statements of patients who 
have left the hospital uncured, and of discharged, disaffected em- 
ployees. ''In all communities and at all times there are some sus- 
picious minds that demand much proof to convince them that 
anything out of their observation is right, and if not so convinced 
they are ready to create or listen to tales of imaginary errors of 
mismanagement, and thereby make mischief." The late superin- 
tendent of the Madison, Wis., Hospital, Dr. McDill, in reference to 
this same subject, says : "In the first place it is a good, easy, 
sensational bit of gossip, an imposing story to tell to strangers, 
full of lights and shades, stimulating illimitable touches of the 
imagination, and amplifying without trouble to the narrator; be- 
sides, he has told it so often he thinks it all true, his own embel- 
lishments included. As Sancho Panza said to Don Quixote, who 
began to stare at one of his statements : 'Senor Don, I have such 
confidence in the man who told me these things that I am ready 
to swear to them on the Holy Evangelists.' Such fictions are not 
engendered by an alarmed sensitiveness on behalf of the patients, 
for they do not deter their friends from making persistent appli- 
cation for admission, nor from urging their detention when once 
w^ithin the hospital doors. It is a proneness to sensationalism re- 
garding hospitals for the insane, engendered by traditionary tales 
of practices in other countries and belonging to the beginning of 
this and the latter paii; of the last century, before any atttempt 
had been made to introduce a humane or mild form of treatment 
for this class of sufterers, kept alive by reading revelations and re- 
ports of the old English mad-houses, the novels of Charles Reade, 
and magazine tales of his American imitators, written more from 
a belief that the public like to hear stories of the kind than from 
any desire to discover and correct abuses. It is the passion for 
mystery with which so great a tendency to invest all things, 
prevails, the world over, and a leaning to amplification and exag- 
geration, instilled too frequently by a sensational public press. 
If an unfavorable rumor, based on a real foundation, should as- 
sume a tangible form, it would be open to explanation, and a true 
construction would probably divest it of all its sensational features. 
Many a tale of reported wrong-doing, when stripped of all exag- 
geration and false coloring, would be reduced to very humble 
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proportions. Notwithstanding the tales of cruelty and abuse, on 
the part of attendants in hospitals for the insane, statements 
based on the most doubtful authority, usually that of uneured 
patients and employees discharged for inefficiency or misconduct, 
which from time to time gain popular credence, it may safely be 
asserted, that the care and attention bestowed in all properly 
organized institutions, is in all respects far superior to that received 
by the insane elsewhere." 

Some things, pertaining to the organization and management of 
hospitals for the insane, are apparent to the most casual observer 
and easily understood ; but there are many details which are not 
so readily apprehended, but upon which depend in a large measure 
the success or failure of the institution. The superintendent is 
the chief executive officer and usually invested with management 
of the finances and economies of the institution, as well as the 
medical and moral treatment of those committed to his care. All 
these duties combined, form a burden of care and responsibility, 
ever present by day or night, at home or abroad, and many of the 
details of administration have necessarily to be given into the 
hands of subordinate officers, and other employees. It is of great 
importance, therefore, that the right kind of help should be 
secured in all these departments, especially in those of personal 
attendance, which comes in daily contact with the patients, and 
exerts over them a steady influence for good or evil. The duties 
of attendants are exacting, often repulsive and disheartening, an(f 
call for an extraordinary amount ot self-control, patience and for- 
bearance. Among the large numbers employed, many meet and 
discharge their duties with fidelity, efficiency and cheerfulness^ 
evincing oftentimes, under the most trying circumstances, a most 
commendable self-control and gentleness. The eflfiorts of such as 
these should be appreciated and their services retained to the 
hospital at any cost. Occasionally one engages in this work, who 
by reason of defects of temper and disposition, is totally unfit for 
the care of the insane, (attendants are but human, and differ as to 
natural qualifications), or another one, perhaps, is found guilty of 
neglect of duty, or direct infraction of the rules. The welfare 
of the hospital demands that these be discharged, which, although 
painful and unpleasant, is nevertheless an imperative duty devolv- 
ing upon the superintendent. Pique and mortification sometimes 
prompts these discharged employees to make exaggerated state- 
ments concerning the management and internal workings of the 
hospital, having such a show of plausibility as to deceive the cre- 
dulous. 

Among patients we find that the testimony of those fully rcz 
stored concurs in showing that many thing which appeared 
strange and unnecessary to their beclouded minds resolved them- 
selves into order, harmony and feeneficence when viewed by the 
light of returning reason, but unfortunately all w^ho leave the hos- 
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pital are not yet cured. Since a disordered mind cannot be ex- 
pected to judge correctly of the suitability of the means employed 
for its restoration, and since the same mental imperfection or 
obliquity, which frequently leads them to make scandalous and 
false assertions concerning their relatives or friends, will also 
cause them to make allegations equally untrue about the hospital, 
the statements of a person so afflicted should be taken with many 
grains of allowance. It is these two classes, the uncured and the 
disaffected, especially when sanctioned and encouraged by the 
public press, that occasion so much annoyance to those concerned 
in the management of these institutions. 

K^or does the evil stop here. Institutions for the treatment ot 
the insane cannot attain tlie full measure of good they are de- 
signed to accomplish, without the moral support and co-operation 
of the outside world, and whoever contributes to weaken this con- 
fidence does a positive harm to society. Relatives whose friends 
are under treatment have their anxieties needlessly aroused, their 
most sensitive feelings wounded, and their hearts filled with painful 
solicitude and distrust. Others who have friends 'needing the im- 
mediate care of the hospital, are prejudiced by these evil reports, 
^nd deterred from bringing the patient until the case becomes 
<jhronic, and a reasonable hope of recovery is thereby diminished. 

Some complaints have been made, and much ill-feeling enter- 
tained towards officers of insane asylums, because of limitations 
;^t by them to correspondence and visits with friends under treat- 
ment. But it must be remembered that insanity, unlike other 
diseases, is a nervous disorder, which in most cases requires a com- 
plete removal of the patient from the scenes and influences under 
which the disease originated. And even a partial return to the 
■old surroundings, a visit from one once dearly loved (but now, 
perhaps, from a deranged and perverted state of the faculties, 
regarded with unnatural aversion), may be productive of the most 
unfortunate results. It is for the physicians, who see them con- 
stantly and have in mind all the phases of the case, to decide 
whether or no a visit may or may not be injurious. If the physi- 
-cians are thought competent to take charge of the patient and 
administer proper remedies, it is only reasonable to defer to their 
advice in this matter, where they can have no other possible 
motive than the highest good of those concerned. 

Closely connected with this subject is that of the cor- 
respondence of patients with their friends — a matter which 
interests all parties, and about which there has been much 
discussion and even legislation. It is very desirable that 
the public at large should arrive at a proper understand- 
ing in regard to it. In all hospitals, with few excep- 
tions, letters addressed by the patients to the outside world pass 
through the hands of the superintendent, to be examined by him. 
All such as are fit to send, are forwarded to their address, while 
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tliose that are untruthful, full of vulgarity and invective, are 
retained, as productive of no good to the patients themselves, and 
aftbrding only pain to those who may receive them. In many 
cases where letters of this character have been retained, much 
gratitude has been expressed by patients, on recovering, that such 
care was exercised, and a needless sorrow and mortification spared 
them and their friends. Could a law, compelling the sending of 
such letters, be styled just or humane? There is a large class of 
patients who are at all times reserved and taciturn, steadily refus- 
ing to be led into any sort of conversation, or the expressions any 
feeling whatever. In respect to such as these, correspondence 
with their friends, with those to whom they will express them- 
selves fully, furnishes the only means of arriving at a knowledge 
of the workings of their minds, their delusions, etc., and the first 
symptoms of a favorable change are often discernable in the more 
healthy tone of their letters. To deprive a superintendent of such 
a valuable auxiliary in the treatment of the insane, would be ta 
defeat the very object aimed at. 

In deliberation on this subject, the Association of Superinten- 
dents of Am3rica^i Institutions for the Insane, at their naeeting^ 
held at Auburn, N. Y., in 1875, passed the following resolutions,, 
introduced by Dr. Isaac Ray, (a gentleman of wide experience in 
the treatment of insanity) to wit : 

Resolved^ That valuable information may be obtained from the 
letters of patients, respecting their mental movements, as many 
will communicate their thoughts in this manner more unreserv- 
edly than in their conversation, which advantage is lost when 
their letters are forwarded unopened. 

Resolved^ That inasmuch as the letters of the insane, especially 
of women, often contain matter, the very thought of which, after 
recovery, will overwhelm them with mortification and dismay, 
any law which compels the sending of such letters, is, clearly, an 
outrage on common decency and common humanity. 

DIET. 

The question of diet, which, in its relations to health, is attract- 
ing more and more attention every year, from all classes, is an^ 
important one in an institution of this kind, and one in which all 
who have friends under treatment must feel more or less interested. 
The healthy action of both mind and body depends largely upon 
the nature of the food supplied to make up the waste that is daily 
and hourly taking place. And it is conceded that the insane, by 
reason of the greater waste of nerve issue, need more nourishing 
food than others. It is the constant aim, I think, in all institu- 
tions, to furnish a dietary as varied and liberal as it is possible to- 
make it. The state, however, demands that this shall be done as 
economically as possible, and the superintendent stands embarrass- 
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ed between this demand on the one hand, and the desire for more 
delicate fare on the part of the patient. We append our ordinary 
diet table for one week, subject to such changes as the different 
seasons may indicate; a substantial, wholesome fare, and of as 
great variety as will be found in most private houses. Those of 
the patients who do not need as hearty food, and those who are 
sick or whose appetite needs tempting, are put upon the extra- 
diet list, which embraces a wide range of nourishment, suited to 
each individual case. 
f 

CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES. 

The two Christmasses past, of the years 1874 and 1875, have 
been seasons of great enjoyment to all our inmates. On each of 
these occasions a circular was issued some weeks before, to the 
friends of patients and all others interested, to the effect that we 
intended to have Christmas trees and presents for our patients, and 
making an appeal for contributions for that purpose. The re- 
sponse was even more ready than we had anticipated, and, up to 
the very last moment, a stream of boxes, bundles, packages, small 
and great, poured in upon us. The amusement hall being hand- 
somely trimmed with wreaths, festoons, mottoes, etc., of evergreen, 
a large tree, twenty feet high, was placed in the centre, brilliantly 
lighted with tapers, and decorated with gaily colored balls, rib- 
bons, gold and * silver ornaments, etc. This tree, together with 
some tables standing beside it, was completely loaded with pres- 
ents. With a very few exceptions, all the patients and employees 
were present, their happy, smiling faces abundantly testifying to 
the pleasure afforded; to some, perhaps, it was the first Christmas 
tree they had ever seen. Christmas carols were appropriately ren- 
dered, then the tree stripped of its precious fruit and the presents 
and candy distributed ; every one receiving something, and no one 
forgotten. Following this merry scene came the serving of re- 
freshments, coffee, cake, etc., then more music, and a dance, in 
which all participated. 

To all friends of the patients and of the hospital, who by their 
ready response to our appeal contributed to make these celebra- 
tions a success, our most heartfelt thanks are due : could they 
have been here, eye witnesses of the happy scene, they would feel 
amply repaid. 

Christmas night of each year two or more trees were provided in a 
parlor of each wing, one for the female and one for the male pa- 
tients who were unable to be present at the larger gathering of the 
night before. As on the previous occasion, instrumental and vocal 
music was rendered and the trees were also beautifully lighted 
and hung with presents, the distribution of which elicited many 
expressions " of delight, bringing out a hearty '*God bless you, 
Doctor!" from one poor epileptic boy. 
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During the holiday week, many and varied entertainments were 
given, every night furnishing something for the fitting celebra- 
tion of this happy season. 

At Thanksgiving, also, the tables were supplied with turkey and 
accompanying delicacies, and an entertainment was given in the 
evening. 

Our weekly dance continues to afford recreation and enjoyment 
to a very large numbet of patients, many as participants, others as 
lookers-on ; no kind of regular amusement appears to be so pop- 
ular as this, and there is none which seems to make larger returns 
of benefit for the small expense incurred. 

A number of miscellaneous entertainments, consisting of con- 
certs, dramas, shadow-pantomimes, etc., have been given by the 
officers and employees of the house. 

It gives us great pleasure to acknowledge our indebtedness to 
the following parties who have obligingly contributed to the 
amusement of the patients : 

To Mr. Barnes and troupe, of Elgin, for two entertainments 
"Poor Pillicody" and " Chimney Corner." 

To members of the Richings-Bernard troupe, for a concert. 

To the IS'orth Carolina Jubilee Singers, for a concert. 

To the Mendelssohn Society of Elgin, for a concert. 

To friends from Elgin, for a dramatic entertainment, " To oblige 
Benson," and music. 

To Rev. Mr. Balch, for a lecture on " Bethlehem and the Holy 
Land." 

To seventeen members of the Elgin City Cornet Band, for a 
musical entertainment. 

To Scotch pipers and dancers, in Highland costume, ditto, and 
to the following generous contributors to our Christmas enter- 
tainments : Geo. P. Lord, Esq., John Newman, Kelly & Hart of 
Elgin; Field, Leiter & Co., Van Schaack, Stephenson & Reed, Mrs. 
H. H. Byington and Prof. Edouard of Chicago; Mrs. DeZeng, 
Miss Hopps, Mrs. Jackson, Mr. Opperheimer and others. 

The Rev. Dr. Estabrooke, of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Elgin, will please accept our thanks for a contribution of one 
hundred prayer-books for use in the chapel. 

Our thanks are due also to the publishers of the following news- 
papers, who have kindly supplied copies, regularly and gratui- 
tously, for the use of the patients : Chicago Post and Mail, Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, weekly, Northwestern Standard, Joliet Republi- 
can, Galesburg Register, Onarga Review, Henry Co. Chronicle, 
Henry Co. IScavs, Geneseo; Chicago Staats Zeitung, Western 
Farmer, Dixon ; Rockfalls Progress, Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
Springfield Journal, Ottawa Republican, Freeport Anzeiger, 
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(German) ; Warren Sentinel, Freeport Bulletin, Galena Gazette, 
Pontiac Free Trader, Illinois Monitor (Freeport), Sterling 
Standard, Morrison Times, Aurora Beacon, Aurora Herald, True 
Republican (^Sycamore), Fulton Journal, Kankakee Independent, 
Wheaton lUinoian, Pontiac Sentinel, Ogle County Reporter, Chi- 
cago Field, Dixon Telegraph, Amboy Times, Galva Journal, Free- 
port Journal, St. Charles Free Trader, The Chicago Medical 
Journal and Examiner. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

By reference to the treasurer's report it will be seen that the 
receipts from all sources during the past year and ten months, ou 
account of 

Current expenses, were $188,412 60 

Balance on hand Dee. 1, 1874 1,293 77 

Total income $189,700 37 

The amount of orders issued on the treasurer during the same period, and paid, 

were 183,623 32 

Leaving cash in hands of treasurer $6,083 05 

Deduct outstanding indebtedness on pay-roll to September 30 1,750 5:5 

Credit balance Oct. 1, 1876,'after all liabilities have been satisfied _ $4.'«2 52 

The receipts for board from paying patients during ten months, from Dec. 1, 1874, to 

Oct. 1, 1875, were $4,170 33 

From Oct. 1, 1875, to Sept. 30, 1876 6,241 72 

Total for twenty-two months $10,412 05 

QY at the rate of about $6,000 per year. 

This source of revenue, under the law of 1875, is cut off after 
July Ist, 1877, :vvbich will render necessary an increase in the 
annual allowance for maintenance of patients after that date. 

The daily per capita cost of maintenance in this institution, for 
the year 1874, was a fraction over sixty-nine cents. 

The average daily per caj^zYa .expense of maintenance in forty- 
one state institutions for the insane, from Maine to California, for 
the same year, was sixty-nine cents and a fraction. 

The^^^r capita cost of maintenance of patients -in this institu- 
tion during the past year, (from Oct. 1st, 1875, to Sept. 30th, 1876), 
including pay-roll, incidental expenses, and every expense apper- 
taining to the conduct of the institution (excluding improvements 
provided for by special legislation and extraordinary repairs), was 
sixty-five cents, or four cents less than in 1874, or than the aver- 
age in forty-one other state institutions for the insane, during the 
same period. 

APPROPRIATIONS NEEDED. 

Basing our estimate for support, in the future, on a per capita 
cost of about 60 cents, or $220 annually, for each patient, there 
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will be required for maintenance of patients during the ensuing 
two years, and for other purposes, appropriations by the next 
General Assembly as follows : 

For maintenance of five hundred x)atients from July 1, 1877, to July 1, 1879, $110,000 an- 
nually $220,000 00 

To which should be added as a contingent fund, for extraordinary repairs, (such as im- 
provements in ventilation, re-laying roof, re-painting woodwork, and damage in vari- 
ous directions not easily foreseen) $5,000 annually 10,00(^ 00 

For tliree rain-water reservoirs, with conduits and connexions 2,143 00 

For new boiler-house and work-shops 3,000 00 

For changes in heating apparatus 10,000 00 

For refrigerating-house and milk-room 2,500 00 

For 6traw-bam with basement and cattle sheds, with loft for hay 2,850 00 

For furniture for forty additional patients 2,000 00 

For improvement of ground, $1,000 annually 2,000 00 

For Sturtevant's hot-blast apparatus, and changes in drying-room 700 00 

For water elevator for kitchen 500 00 

For gallery in amusement hall 796 00 

Total $256,489 00 

CHAPEL SERyiCES. 

Religious services have been held in the chapel every Sunday 
afternoon, conducted by the different clergymen of Elgin, officiat- 
ing in turn, a month at a time. The congregation, consisting of 
about 250 patients, officers and employees, has been attentive and 
orderly, with very rarely any disturbance occurring to mar the 
proprieties of the occasion. 

OFFICERS. 

In January, 1875, Dr. Henry J. Brooks, of Dixon, III., was con- 
firmed in the position of second assistant physician, and in March 
entered upon the discharge of his duties, since which time he has 
shown a most commendable zeal and fidelity in the fulfilment of 
the obligations resting upon him. 

From the other officers of the institution I have derived effi- 
cient help, for which I would express my grateful appreciation, 
and in this connexion I return thanks to all attendants and other 
employees who, by their steady adherence to the faithful perform- 
ance of duties assigned them, have contributed to the harmony 
and usefulness of the institution. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, it gives me great pleasure to acknowledge the 
intelligent appreciation and active co-operation I have always 
received from your board, in all plans and eftbrts for the welfare 
of the unfortunate class committed to our care; and the uniform 
courtesy and kindness extended to me, in all our personal relations. 

EDWIN A. KILBOURNE, 

October 26th ^ 1876. Medical Stiperintendent. 
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TABLES 



ACCOMPANYING THE MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



Table I. 



Movement of Population. 



Present at beginning of each period. 
Admissions 



Total present in each period. 

Discharged— 

Recovered 

Much improved |^ 

Improved. 

Unimproved 

Not insane 

Died....*. 



Total discharges , 



Remaining September 30, 1876. 
Average for each period 



Dec. 1, 1874, to Sept. 30, 
1875— Ten months. 



Males. 



Females Total. 



1351 
166 



301 



16 
10 
13 
14 



21 



74 
"l73.'49 



79 
180 



259 



18 
7 
4 
5 



39 

"woVso 



Oct. 1, 1875, to Sept. 30, 
1876— One year. 



Males. 



'214 
346 



560 



34 
17^ 
17t 
19 



26 



113 
'313.99 



227 
109 



a36 



29 

24 

3 

28 



I 
Females Total. 



14 



98 

238 
235.75 



I 



220 
86; 



30f.' 



29 
11 

9 
14 

1 
17 



81 

225 
224.75 



447 
195 



Whole 

numb'r 
for 

twenty- 
two 

months 



642 



58 
35 
12; 
42 

ll 
31 



179 



214 
541 



^9D 



92 
52 
29 
61 
1 
57 



292 



•463 

460. 50 387, 24 



Of above admissions a large percentage of chronic cases were received on opening of new wing- 
as follows: 



- 


Males. 


Females, 


Total. 


Transferred from Jacksonville 


49 

8 

24 

27 


45 
4 

39 
12 


94 


« • ♦ * Anna 


12 


" '♦ Cook County Asylum 


63 


ReceiVftd froTTi ftlTTiS-ho'iises and iails, 


39 






Total 


108 

t 


100 


208 


• 





35 
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Table II. 



Number at each age when admitted and when attacked. 



Age. 



Under fifteen 

Fifteen to twenty 

Twenty to twpnty-five 
Twonty-flve to thirty... 
Thirty to thirty-five.... 
Thirty-five to forty...... 

Forty to forty-five 

Forty-five to fifty. 

Fifty to sixty 

Sixty to seventy 

Seventy to eighty 

Eighty to ninety 

Unknown 

Total 



When admitted. 



When attacked. 



Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


1 


3 


4 


4 


4 


8 


14 


11 


25 


20 


25 


45 


86 


a5 


71 


40 


44 


84 


• 47 


55 


102 


45 


56 


101 


40 


43 


83 


28 


41 


69 


39 


36 


75 


27 


34 


61 


30 


29 


59 


23 


26 


49 


22 


24 


46 


19 


15 


34 


26 


24 


50 


21 


10 


31 


16 


4 


20 


14 


5 


19 


1 


1 


2 
1 
2 


2 




2 


1 






2 




32 


5' 


37 








275 


265 


540 


275 


265 


540 



Table III. 



Nativity of those admitted. 



» — ■■ 

Nativity. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Illinois " 


22 

24 

12 

4 

11 

4 

2 

2 

2 
1 


40 
29 
2 
3 
8 
3 
1 


62 


New York , 


53 


Ohio ! 


14 


Massachusetts 


7 


Pennsylvania 


19 


Indiana 


7 


Michigan 


3 


Wisconsin 


2 


Iowa * 


1 


3 


Maine 


1 


New Hampshire .^ 


2 

1 
3 
1 


2 


Vermont 


8 

1 

1 • 

1 

1 

2 


9 


Virginia 


4 


Maryland 


2 


South Carolina , 


1 


Missouri 




1 


Mississippi 




2 


Georgia , 


1 

17 
4 
1 


1 


United States 


15 
5 
2 
1 

12 
2 

31 
2 

40 
4 


32 


Canada 


9 


Nova Scotia 


3 


Newfoundland..;. 


1 


England 


17 


29 


"Wales '. 


2 


Ireland 


46 
2 

37 
3 

1 
2 


78 


Scotland , 


4 


Germany 


77 


Prussia 


7 


Bavaria 


1 


France 


1 
1 
23 
5 
3 
1 


3 


Denmark .». 


1 


Sweden 


*24'' 

3 
2 


47 


Norwav 


8 


Switzerland .• 

Poland ^ 


5 
1 


Bohemia 


1 
1 
8 


1 


Roumania 




1 


Unknown 


29 


37 






Total 


275 


265 


540 
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Table IV. 



Retidence of those admUted, 



County. 



Cook 

Knox 

Kane 

Livingston 

Bureau 

Will 

Winnebago 

LaSalle 

Stephenson 

Henry 

Kankakee 

Lee 

Jo Daviess 

Sjle 
cHenry 

Whiteside 

Iroquois 

DeKalb 

DuPage 

Grundy 

Boone , 

Stark 

Carroll 

Lake 

Kendall 

Ford 

Putnam 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Sangamon 

Woodford 

Tazewell , 

Total 

Cities of over 5,000 inhabitants, 
Country districts 

Total.. , 



Males. 


Females. 


87 


99 


17 


15 


12 


10 


14 


8 


9 


13 


8 


13 


« 


10 


9 


10 


13 


5 


13 


5 


7 


8 


10 


5 


9 


6 


5 


8 




6 


7 


6 


6 


5 


3 


6 


2 


6 


6 


2 


2 


5 


1 


6 


2 


3 


5 




3 


2 


3 


2 


2 


1 




1 


1 


I 




1 




1 








275 


266 


112 


119 


163 


146 


275 


265 



Total. 



186 

m 

22 

22 

22 

21 

19 

19 

18 

18 

15 

15 

15 

13 

13 

18 

11 

9 

8 

8 

7 

7 

5 

5 

6 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



540 

231 
309 



540 



Table V. 



Occupation of those admUted. 



Occupation. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Farmers and wives ^... 

" daughters 


90 


45 

9 

40 

24 

19 

9 

9 

1 


135 
9 


Domestics 




40 


Laborers and wives 


31 


55 


Housewives 


19 


Seamstresses, etc 




9 


Carpenters and wives 


9 
7 

.2 
6 
4 
2 
6 
2 
3 


18 


Shoemakers and wives , 


8 


Harness- makers 


2 


Tailors and wives 


3 
1 
2 


9 


Miners and wives 


5 


Blacksmiths and wives 


4 


Bricklayers 


6 


Teamsters 




2 


Plumbers .■ 




3 


Tinners and wives 


2 


2 


Coopers 


3" 


3 
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Table \— Continued. 



Occupation. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


• 
Butchers 


1 

1 






Moulders and wives... 


1 
2 

1 




Cabinet-makers and wives 




Bakers and wives 






Oifirar-Tnakers ......r... ...... ...,.-.. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 




Porters 






Hostlers 






Broom-makers 






Railroad ensineer 




^ 


Sailor '. 






Hotel steward 






Apprentice boys 






Bareeman 






Gardeners' wives 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 




Factory employee 


2 




Carpet weaver 




Maker of hair- work 






Locksmith's wife 




1 


House-mover's wife 












Barber 


1 

I 

2 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
5 
2 










Janitors and wives 

Railroad employees and wives 


1 

1 
2 
2 
1 


2 
3 


Innkeepers and wives 


3 
5 


Painters and wives 


4 




2 


Policemen and wives 


2 


3 




1 


Jeweller 




1 




•••••••j... ....... 


3 


Salesmen and wives 


1 


6 




2 


Copyist 


1 

3 


1 






1 


Florists' wives .' 




1 






1 


Agents' wives 




1 






1 


Housekeepers 




1 






3 


Real estate dealers 


1 
6 

3 
6 


1 




7 


18 


Contractors 


1 






1 


Wood eneravers 




1 






1 


Bankers 




2 




6 
5 
3 
11 
1 
1 
2 


9 


School-teachers and wives 


10 




3 


Schoolboys and girls - 


2 


13 
1 


Ministers and wives 


4 


5 




2 


Physicians 


5 
1 

1 


5 








Junk-dealers 








1 




Gamblers...*. 


1 
1 
1 










Vagrants 








6 
27 


6 


Unknown ' 


28 


55 






Total 


275 


265 


540 
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Table VI. 
Civil condUton of thote admiUtd. 



CivU Condition. 



Single ' 

Married I 

Widowed 

Divorced, etc ' 

Unknown | 

I. 

Total 1 




139 

107 

11 

10 

8 



275 



Females. 



Total. 



81 


220 


130 


237 


23 


34 


16 


•26 


15 


23 


265 


540 



Table VII. 



How Committed. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


By verdict of jury 


269 
6 


265 
1 


r)34 


By certificate (of penitentiary physician) 


/ 






Total 


275 


266 


1 541 







Table VIII. 
Hovo Supported, 



Manner of Support. 



By state 

By family or friends. 
By income 



Total. 




Table IX. 
Form of disease in tfioae admitted. 



Total. 



514 
10 
17 



541 




Acute mania 

* * (delirious) 
' ' melancholia 
Chronic mania 
Sub-acute mania 
Melancholia 
Periodic mania 
Epileptic mania 
Dipsomania 
Puerperal insanitv 
Clinacteric insanity 
Insanity of lactation 
Insanitv with paralysis 
General paralysis 
Primary dementia 
Secondary dementia 

Imbecility 

Softening of brain 
Syphilitic disease of brain 

Total 



Total. 



99 

6 

38 

153 

34 

65 

18 

20 

9 

20 

1 

2 

2 

8 
10 
47 
7 
1 
1 

540 



39 
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Table X. 
Complications in those admitted. 



Complications. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Chronic bronchitis 




1 
2 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 


Pneumonia 


1 
4 


3 


Tuberculosis 


6 


Aphonia. 


1 


RtnimniiR diathesis ^,, 




2 


Heart disease 


1 


2 


Ulcerative stomatitis 


I 


I>yspepela 




1 


Chronic diarrhoea 




1 


Prolapsus recti 


1 
2 


1 


Hemm 




2 


Uterine disease 


6 
2 


6 


Menstrual derangements 




2 


Gonorrhoea 


1 
5 
1 


1 


Syphilis 


1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
3 
5 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 


6 


Spinal disease 


2 




2 


'Hemiplegia, 




3 






2 


Catalepsy 




1 






3 


Neuraleia 




5 




1 


4 


Anaemia 


3 






1 


Pyaemic infection 




1 






1 


Rheumatism... 


3 


5 







N. B.— Out of 275 male patients admitted, 13 were suicidal, 26 were homicidal; 3 were suicidal 
and homicidal. Out of 265 female patients admitted, 8 were suicidal, 7 were homicidal ; 1 was sui- 
cidal and homicidal. 



Table XI. 
Hereditary Predisposition in those admitted. 





Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Father insane 


8 
10 

1 
1 


6 
8 
1 
5 
15 
15 
2 
2 
2 
3 


14 


Mother '^ 


18 


Father and mother insane 


2 


Paternal near relatives insane 


6 


Maternal ** ** " 


15 


Brothers or sisters ** 


17 

1 


32 


Other near relatives ** 


3 


Paternal and maternal near relatives insane 


2 


EpileDtic near relatives 


4 
5 


6 


ADODiectic or paralytic near relatives 


8 






Total 


47 


* 59 


106 







Table XII. 
Number of the attack in those admitted. 



Number of attack. 



Males. 



Females. 



First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Unknown... 

Total, 



:yr. 



209 


202 


27 


25 


3 


3 


1 


2 




1 


1 




1 




2 




31 


32 



275 



265 



Total. 



411 
52 
6 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
6:} 

540 
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Table XIII. 
Duration of IiuanUy in those admitted. 



Duration. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total 


Less than one month 


33 

49 

29 

16 

5 

15 

5 

16 

15 

18 

30 

8 

4 

1 

31 


17 
42 
34 
20 

3 
16 

6 
15 
13 
19 
46 
12 

2 

2 
18 


50 


One to three months 


91 


Three to kIx ** 


63 


Six to nine " 


36 


Nine to twelve " 


8 


Twelve to eighteen months 


31 


One and one-half to two years 


11 


Two to three years 


31 


Thr«e to four *' 


28 


Four to five " 


S7 


Five to ten '• 


% 


Ten to fifteen ** 


20 


Fifteen to tw^enty years 


6 


Twenty to thirty " 


3 


Unknown 


49 






Total 


275 


265 


540 







Table XIV. 
Age when attacked of tiiose recovered. 



Age. 



Under fifteen 

Fifteen to twenty 

Twenty to twenty-five. 
Twenty-five to thirty.... 

Thirty to thirty-five 

Thirty-five to forty 

Forty to forty-five 

Forty-five to fifty 

Fifty to sixty 

Sixty to seventy 

Unknown 



Total. 



Males. 



Females. 



2 
4 
9 
5 
4 
8 
6 
4 
1 
2 



45 



4 

14 

10 

5 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 



47 



TotoL 



6 

18 

19 

10 

14 

9 

7 

5 

2 

2 



92 



Table XV. 
Duration of diseate b^ore treatment in those recovsred. 



« 

Duration of disease before treatment. 


Number. 


Per cent, recovered after 

EACH PERIOD OF DURATION. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Under one month 


13 

8 
5 
7 
4 
1 
1 
1 


6 
10 
6 
14 
5 
1 
1 
1 
2 


19 

18 

11 

21 

9 

2 

2 

2 

2 


.39 
.40 
.26 
.24 
.25 
.20 
.06 
.20 


.35 
.38 
.37 
.41 
.25 
.33 
.06 
.16 
.13 


.38 


One to two months 


.39 


Two to three months 


.31 


Three to six months 


.33 


Six to nine months 


.25 


Nine to twelve months 


.25 


Twelve to eighteen months 


.05 


Kigbteen t-o twenty-four months.,, 


.18 


Two to three years 


.06 


Three to four years 










Four to five years 








1 




Five to ten years: 


1 
4 


1 


2 

4 


.03 


.02 


.02 


Unknown 














Total 


45 


47 


92 


.16 


.17 


17 







41 
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Table XVI. 



DuraHon 0/ treatment in those recovered. 



Duration of treatment. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Under one month ' 


1 
3 
6 

16 
9 
5 
5 




1 


One to two months 


4 
4 
14 
10 
7 
6 


7 


Two to three months 


10 


Three to six months 


30 


Six to nine months 


li> 


Nine to twelve months 


12 


Twelve to eisrhteen months 


11 


Sierhteen to twentv-four months 




Two to three years l. 




2" 


2 








Total 


45 


47 


92 






Averafre duration of treatment 


6mos. 


8mos. 


7 mos. 







Table XVII. 
Whole duration nj disease in those recovered. 



Duration before admission and residence in hospital. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Under one month 


2 
1 

12 
10 
6 
8 
2 
1 




2 


One to two months 




1 


Two to three months 


1 
9 

12 
6 

11 
4 
1 
1 
1 


13 


Three to six months 


19 


Six to nine months 


17 


Kine to twelve months 


14 


Twelve to eighteen months 


13 


£iirhteen to twenty-four months 


5 


Two to three years 


1 


Three to four years 




1 


Four to five years 




1 


Over five years 






Unknown 


4 


1 


5 






Total ., 


45 


47 


92 


Average whole duration 


lO^mos. 


11 4-5 m's 


11>^ mos. 




Table XVUI. 









Form of disease in those recovered. 



Form of disease. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Acute mania 


• 8 
1 
2 


19 
2 
2 


38 


Sub-acute mania 


10 


Chronic mania 


3 


Periodic mania 


2 


Puerperal insanity 


10 
5 

8 


10 


Insanity of lactation .- i 


5 


Melancliolia 


1 

1 


21 


Acute dementia 


1 


Dipsomania 


1 


2 






Total 


45 


47 


92 
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Table XIX. 



Supposed exciting cautea of diaeate in Vum recovered. 



Assumed Causes. 



ni-health 

Ill from over-work 

Ill from lactation 

ni from uterine disease 

ni from deranged menstruation. 

Ill from exposure 

Heredity. 



Males. 



2 
3 



t ( 



and business anxiety 

injury of head 

** over-work 

Business anxiety 

Reli^ous ** 

Anxiety and over-work 

" " and grief 

♦♦ " " •• spiritualism. 

Domestic trouble 

Seduction , 

Disappointed affection 

Child-bearing 

Intemperance 

Onanism 

Unknown 



Total. 



2 



6 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 



6 

1 

10 



:15 



Females. I Total. 



5 
1 
3 
I 
1 



3 



6 
2 



10 



13 



47 



4 

4 
3 
1 
1 
2 

8 
6 
1 
1 
3 
3 
5 
1 
1 
6 
2 

2 

10 

6 

1 

23 



92 



Table XX. 



XaiivUy of those recovered. 



Nativity 



Illinois 

New York 

Vermont 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 
Massachusetts. 
Maine 



Iowa 

New Jersey..., 

Georgia 

United States. 

Germany , 

Prussia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Ireland , 

£ngland 

Belgium 

Switzerland.... 

Total 




Total. 



14 

9 

4 
2 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
17 
2 

9 
4 

7 

O 
1 
1 

92 



43 
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Table XXI. 



DeoUhs and the causeg. 



Causes of Death. 



< ( 



( < 



Marasmus from melancholia , 

Exhaustion from acute mania 

** •* chronic mania 

Exhaustion from chronic mania and renal complication 

Exhaustion from ciironic dementia 

acute melancholia and old age 

chronic melancholia 

Typhomauia 

Cerebral effusion 

**| embolism 

Status epilepticus :. 

General paralysis 

•* '• and pyaemic infection 

Chronic mania and chronic diarrhoea 

Acute gastralgia and haemopt^is 

Melancholia terminating in suicide 

Bright's disease 

Erysipelas of head , 

Phthisis pulmonalis 

Heart disease 

Dipsomania 

** and refusal of food 

Pneumonia 

Syphilitic disease of brain k 



Total. 



Males. 



^Females. 



4 
3 
2 
1 



2 

i" 



4 
5 
2 



35 



1 
1 
4 



1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
•> 



2 
3 
1 



22 



Total. 



5 
4 
6 
1 
1 
1 
3 
o 
2 

i 

6 
5 
2 
•1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
5 
«> 

1 
1 



57 



Table XXII. 



Ages at Death. 



Ages. 



Under fifteen 

Fffteen to twenty 

Twenty to twenty-five. 
Twenty-five to thirty... 
Thirty to thirty-five.... 

Thirty-five to forty 

Forty to forty-five 

Forty-five to fifty 

Fifty to sixty 

Sixty to seventy 

Seventy to eighty 



Total. 



Males. 



Females. 



3 
2 
3 
7 
4 
4 
6 
5 
1 



1 
3 
2 
4 
4 
2 
2 
4 



Total. 



5 
5 
11 
8 
6 
8 
9 
1 



35 



O'i 



57 





Table XXIII. 








- 


Eatio of Deaths. 








Ratio per cent. 




Per cent. 
Males. 


Per cent. 
Females. 


Total 
Percentage. 


Of those admitted 


.12 
.08 


.08 
.06 


.10 


Of all under treatment 


.07 
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Table XXIV. 



Causes of Disease in those Admitted 



Aasumed Causes. 



Moral canses 

Business trouble 

Domestic trouble or loss 

Domestic trouble and ill-health 

Disappointment in love 

Religious anxiety 

Religious anxiety and domestic affliction. 

Mental over-work 

Fright 

Jealousy 



Homesickness 

Moral and physical causes 

Intemperance 

Intemperance and domestic trouble 

Heredity 

Heredity and ill-health 

Heredity and anxiety 

Ill-health and anxiety , 

Over-work and anxiety 

Abusive treatment 

Trouble and neglect 

Over-study and ill-health , 

Self abuse 

Hysteria *. 

Seduction 

Seduction and child-bearing 

Opium habit 

Recurrent attacks 

Physical causes 

Ill-health 

' ' from uterine disease 

" *• lactation 

" ^' auaemia 

" syphilis 

" " over-work 

•• •• malaria 

. " " menstrual derangements. 

" " rheumatism 

Exhaustion from fever. 

Scarlet fever 

Child-beariug 

Injury of head 

Organic brain disease 

Acute phrenltis , 

Meningitis 

Insolation 

Epiplepsy 

Congenital deficiency 

Unknown 



Males. 



Total. 



Females. 



14 
12 



5 
9 



18 



18 
2 
2 

10 
8 



20 



2 



2 
3 
3 



10 
1 



1 

7 

14 

2 

102 



275 



1 
36 
4 
2 
9 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 



2 
1 

11 

1 



1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 



16 
9 
5 
1 



7 
1 
2 
1 

25 
1 
7 
3 
1 



3 



89 



265 



Total. 



15 

48 

4 

7 

1 

1 
«» 

4 
3 



20 

1 

29 

S 

o 

10 
8 
1 
2 

1 
21 
1 
1 
5 
1 
6 



18 
9 
5 
1 
2 
8 
8 

wm 

I 
1 
4 
1 

2ft 
11 
8 
3 
2 
7 

17 

2 

191 



540 



Tablk XXV, 
Duration of Disease in those who Died. 



Duration. 


Males. 


Females. 

• 


Total. 


Under one month 


2 
2 
1 
4 
3 


1 

I 

4 
1 


S 


One to two months 


3 


Two to three months 


3 


Three to six months 


8 


Six to nine months 


4 


Nine to twelve months : 




Twelve to eighteen months 


2 
5 


2 


1 4 


Eighteen to twenty-four months 


5 



45 
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Table XXV—Contimied. 



Duration. 



Two to three years 

Three to four yean 

Four to five years 

Five to ten years 

Ten to fifteen years 

Fifteen to twenty years 
Unknown 

Total 



Males. 


Females. 


3 


4 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


1 
2 
7 






2 


35 


22 



Total. 



2 
2 
4 
1 
2 
9 



57 



Table XXVI. 
Duration of Disease in those Remaining. 



Duration. 



Under one month 

One to two months 

Two to three months 

Three to six months 

Six to twelve monts. 

Twelve to eighteen months 

Eighteen to twenty-four months. 

Two to three years 

Three to five years 

Five to ten years 

Ten to fifteen years 

Fifteen to twenty years 

Twenty to twenty-five years , 

Twenty-five to thirty years , 

Thirty to forty years 

Unknown 



Total. 



Males. 



3 
1 

15 
30 
11 

n 

25 
38 
49 
14 
6 
3 



2 
30 



238 



Females. 



2 

10 

13 

23 

19 

16 

35 

65 

12 

10 

3 

1 

1 

15 



225 



Total. 



3 

3 

25 

43 

34 

30 

41 

73 

114 

26 

16 

6 

1 

3 

45 



463 



Table XXVII. 
Age of those Remaining in the Hospital. 



Age. 



Under fifteen 

Fifteen to twenty 

Twenty to twenty-five. 
Twenty-five to thirty... 
Thirty to thirtv-flve.... 

Thirty-five to forty 

Forty to forty-five 

Forty-five to fifty 

Fifty to sixty 

Sixty to seventy 

Seventy to eighty 

Eighty to ninety 



Total 



JAaies. 



1 
6 
28 
48 
42 
40 
23 
16 
23 
10 



238 



Females. 



2 

5 

22 

34 

41 

36 

26 

29 

24 

5 

1 



225 



Total. 



3 
11 
50 
82 
83 
76 
49 
45 
47 
15 
1 
1 

463 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

Of the Receipts and Disbursements of the Northern Insane Hospital, for 
fiscal year^ (ten months), from December 1, 187 Jf, to September 30, 1875. 



ORI>INARY EXPENSE FUND, 



Including appropriations for ordinary expenses and repairs, and petit receipts from pay-patiea 
sales, etc.: 



1874. 



DR. 



1875. 
Januarj' 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

(< 

July 
Sept. 



20 



20 

5 

7 

8 

8 

7 

26 

29 

30 

30 

30 






December IjTo balance on hand 

appropriation for December 

January 

February 

•• March 

" April 

•* Mav 

" June 

balance of appropriation 1873 

appropriation for quarter ending Sept. 30 , 

amount received from counties, for clothing.. 
" " *' individuals for clothing. 

for board 

" '• " all other sources 



C( 

t< 
<t 
(( 
(( 
i( 
(( 
t( 
(I 
i< 
(< 
tt 
(< 



1875. 



Sept. 



30 



Sept. 


30 


Oct. 


1 


1874. 




December 


1 


1874. 




Dec. 

1875. 
Jan. 


30 
28 



CR. 
By orders issued on Treasurer for— 



Breadstuffs 

Butter and cheese 

Lard, vinegar and e^s 

Fruit and vegetables 

Meats and fish 

Soap and small groceries 

Sugar and molasses 

Tea and coflfee 

Clothing and furnishing 

Furniture, crockery and cutlery , 

Amusements , 

Farm, barn and garden 

Fuel and lights 

Salaries ana wages 

Apothecary stores 

Freight 

Improvements and repairs 

Postage and stationery 

Boiler and engine 

Miscellaneous 

By balance 



1 To balance. 



SOUTH WING BUILDING FUND. 

DR. 

To balance on hand 

CR. 

By R. W. Padelford, services 

'* McFarland and Price, iron work 



$1,293 77 
4,748 84i 
4,748 84' 
4,748 84, 
4,748 84, 

8.498 84, 

8.499 33 
8,499 331 

14 06| 

22,500 00 i 

2,763 97 

1,779 211 

4,170 33 

441 391 



$77,445 59 
6, 159 '67 



$2,512 3 

2,071 < 

340 5 

1,536^ 

4,879 61 

1,747 6 

1,475 8 

1,206 9( 

5,684 « 

2,065(1 

152 U 

1,478 91 

11,767 3J 

20,846 5! 

4,066 08 
4,619 46 
678(8 
558 39 
1,885 52 
6,159 67 



$77,455 59 



$115 46 



$115,46 




47 
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. 1874. 
iwc. 1 
1875. 
^arch 6 

^ 1874. 
|>ec. 31 






H .1 1875. 
I/) j:-fjan. 12 

y, w» " 29 



(( 



{Teb. 16 

26 

26 

March 15 



iptT^ 



It 



April 16 



i 



i\ 






26 
30 

May 3 
- July 31 
j Sept. 30 



Oct. 



1875. 
March 25 

1875. 
Jan. 29 
March 15 
Apnl 9 
16 
May 1 
June 29 



July 



I 

i « 

* 

4 



1 

<( 
<( 



* Sept. 30 



Oct. 



1875. 
March 25 

1875. 
July • 1 

Sept. 20 
Oct. 12 



1875. 
July 1 

1875. 

Aug. 17 

(I (t 

Sept 18 



SOUTH WING FURNISHING FUND. 



DR, 



To balance on hand.. 
** auditor's warrant. 



CR. 

By Chicago and Pacific R. R., freight 

and N. W. R. R., freight 

" E. A. Kilbourne, purchasing supplies. 



Field, Leiter &Co., bedding 

Chicago &N.W. R. R., freight 

Field, Leiter & Co, bedding 

A. H. Andrews & Co, bedsteads and cribs 

Ellsworth Furniture Manufacturing Co., settees, etc 

E. A. Kilbourne, purchasing furniture 

C. P. Coggeshall, mirrors , 

Dimment <& Martha 

Goodyear Rubber Co., spittoons 

Aurora Silver-plate Co., silver-ware 

Burley & Tyrrell, crockery 

G. Parks & Bro., tin-ware , 

Chicago & Pacific R. R., freight 

A. H. Andrews & Co., furniture , 

Chicago and N. W. R. R., freight 

Balance (in hands of treasurer) 



To balance. 



ADDITIONAL FURNITURE FUND. 



To amount of appropriation. 



DR. 



CR. 



By Chicago & Pacific R. R., freight 

Field, Leiter '& Co., dry-goods 

A. H. Andrews & Co., furniture 

Warner, Marston & Felix, brushes 

Field, Leiter & Co., mattresses 

John Phillips, chairs 

Ellsworth Furniture Manufacturing Co., bureaus. 

Gould, Brothers & Dibble, acquariums , 

Ellison, Pomeroy & Co., lounges , 

Cragin, Bro. & Chandler, toilet stands 

'* C. P. Coggeshall, cornices 

" Field, Leiter & Co., window-shades 

" E. A. Kilbourne, cornices 

'• A. H. Andrews & Co., book-cases 

Balance (in treasurer's hands) 






it 






<( 



To balance. 



HOSE AND FIRE APPARATUS. 

DR. 



$5,252 15 
2,500 00 



$7,752 15 
43 



$2,000 00 



$2,000 00 
9 12 



To amount of appropriation. 



By Goodyear Rubber Co 

" Babcock Manufacturing Co. 
Balance (in treasurer's hands) . 



CR. 



To balance 



STOCK BARN. 

DR. 



To amount of appropriation. 



By Dawson & Knott, building. 



CR. 












$1,000 00 



$54 45 

3 48 

36 20 

506 15 

16 78 

2,017 27 

1,522 55 

1,547 00 

51 90 

49 50 

57 50 

82 10 

520 70 

705 68 

25 50 

26 45 
425 56 

2 95 
43 

$7,752 15 



$ 5 80 

54 20 
442 92 
103 75 

76 76 
514 28 

93 50 
120 00 

19 50 
233 00 

28 00 

55 17 

20 00 
224 00 

9 12 

$2,000 00 



$1,000 00 
25 00 



$825 00 

150 00 

25 00 

$1,000 00 



$3,000 00 



$3,000 00 



$1,215 90 
934 00 
a50 10 

$3,000 00 
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1875. 

July 1.... 

1875. 

Aug. 17.... 
Sept. 18.... 



1875. 
July 1.... 

1875. 
Sept. 18.... 

1875. 
July 1.... 

1875. 
Sept. 30... 

Oct. 1... 

1875. 

July 1... 

1875. 



8HED8 FOR WAGONS. 



DR. 



To amount of appropriation. 



CR. 



By Dawson & Knott, building. 



PIGGERY AND HENNERY. 
DR. 

Toamountof appropriation 

CR. 
By Dawson & Knott, building 



ONE THOUSAND RODS OP FENCING. 

DR. 
To amount of appropriation 

CR. 
By balance (in frtate treasury, undrawn) 



To balance 



Sept. 



Oct. 



21... 
30... 



1... 



1875. 

July 1.. 

1875. 

Aug. 17... 
Sept. 30.... 



Oct. 



1... 



1875. 
July 1... 

1875. 
Aug. 17... 

uU... 

Sept. 18... 
80... 



Oct. 



1... 



HIGH BOARD FENCE. 
DR. 

To amount of appropriation 

CR. 



By L. S. Eaton, lumber 

" balance (in state treasury, undrawn). 



To balance 

GRADING AND SHRUBBERY. 
DR. 

To amount of appropriation 

CR. 



By James Dawson, stone masonry 

" balance (in state treasury, undrawn). 



To balance. 



LAUNDRY EXTENSION. 

DR. 



To amount of appropriaticyji 



CR. 



By Dawson and Knott, building 

" C. E. Southward, printing 

" Dawson & Knott, building 

" balance (in state treasury, undrawn). 




9200 15 
299 85 

1500 00 



$300 00 



esOO 00 



fl,000 00 



11,000 00 
1,000 00 



1300 00 
$300 00 



$1,000 00 
S1,000 00 



$720 00 



To balance (in treasury) $1,971 34 

Less oyerdraft on treasurer , 5 75 



$720 00 
419 65 



$1,000 00 



$1,000 00 
36 00 



$8,500 00 



$8,500 00 
1,965 59 



$300 35 
419 65 

$720 00 



$964 00 
36 00 

$1,000 00 



$637 51 

5 75 

891 15 

1,965 59 

$3,.')00 00 
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NEW BOn.KR. 






1875. 


DR. 






July 1... 


To amount of appropriation 


ei,500 00 




1875. 


CR. 




Sept. 30... 


By balance (in state treasury, undrawn) 




$1,500 00 




To balance 






Oct. 1... 


$1,500 00 
$1,500 00 


$1,500 IX) 




• 

PUMP. 






1875. 


DR. 






July 1... 


To amount of aDuropriation 


S350 00 




1875. 


CR. 






Sept. 3... 


* 

By John Davis & Co 




$350 000 




WASHING MACHINE. 








$350 00 


$350 000 








1875. 


DR. 






July 1 


To amount of appropriation 


$360 00 




1875. 


CR; 






Sept. 30 


By balance (instate treasury, undrawn) 




$360 00 




To balance 






Oct 1 


$360 00 
360 00 


$360 00 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

Oj the, Receipts aiid Disbursements of the Northern Insane Hospiicd, for the 
fiscal yearfroni Oct. i, 1875, to September SO, 1876. 



1875. 

Oct. 1. 

Nov. 3. 

1876. 

Jan. 20. 

April 27. 

July 20. 

Se^t. 30. 









1876. 
Sept. 30. 



Sept. 30. 
Oct. 1. 

1875. 
Oct. ' 1. 

1876. 
Sept. 30. 



Oct. 



1. 



1875. 
O^t. 1. 

Nov. 11. 



ORDINARY EXPENSE FUND. 



DR. 



To balance on hand 

" appropriation for quarter ending Dec. 31. 






(I 

<( 






(I 

<< 



March 31. 
June 30... 



Sept. 30 

amount received from counties, for clothing 

" " •' individuals for clothing. 

" " board.... 
all other sources 












CR. 

By orders issued on treasurer for— 

Breadstuffs 

Butter and cheese 

Lard, vinegar and eggs 

Fruit and vegetables , 

Meats and fish 

Soap and small groceries '... 

Sugar and molasses i. 

Tea and coffee 

Clothing and furnishing 

Furniture, crockery and cutlery 

Amusements 

Farm, barn and garden 

Fuel and lights 

Salaries and wages 

Apothecary stores 

Freight 

Improvements and repairs 

Postage and stationery 

Boiler and engine 

Miscellaneous 

By balance 



86,1.59 67 
22,500 00 

22,500 00 

22,500 00 

22,500 00 

11,056 38 

3,862 44 

6,241 72 

1,090 24 



To balance. 



SOUTH WING FURNISHING FUND. 

DR. 
To balance 

CR. 
By balance (in treasurer's hands) 

To balance 

ADDITIONAL FURNITURE FUND. 
DR. 



85,589 01 
4,547 12 
680 43 
1,661 46 
8,450 84 
1,644 68 
2,838 87 
2,035 43 

10,645 07 

1,231 46 

516 90 

4,622 69 

16,527 19 

33,540 00 
3,563 92 
6,932 14 
4,553 41 

1.082 83 
578 07 

1,055 88 

6.083 05 



$118,410 45 $118,410 45 
6,083 05 ==== = 



43 



To balance. 



43 
43 



43 



43 



CR. 



By A. H. Andrews & Co. 



S9 12 



$9 12 



$9 12 
?9 12 
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1875. 
Oct. 1... 

1876. 
Sept. 30.. 



1875. 

Oct. 1.... 

1875. 

Nov. 1.... 

16.... 

17.... 

1876. 

May 30.... 

July 22.... 

Sept. 30.... 



It 



it 



•Oct. 



Xa • • ■ 



1875. 

Oct. 1.... 

1875. 

Oct. 28.... 
Dec. 15.... 

lo. ... 

23.... 
1876. 
Sept. 30.... 



Oct. 



1.. 



1875. 
Oct. 1.... 

1876. 
Sept. 30.... 



Oct. 



1.. 



1875. 

Oct. 1.... 

1875. 

Oct. 27.... 
Nov. 27.... 

dUt ... 

Dec. 17.... 
20.... 

Ox. ■ . . 

1876. 
March 3.... 
21.... 
27..., 






HOSE AND FIRE APPARATUS. 

DR. 



To balance. 



CR. 
By balance'dn treasurer's hands) .t. 



ONE THOUSAND RODS OF FENCING. 

DR. 



To balance. 



CR. 

By Chicago & N. W. R. R., freight. 

" F. S. Bosworth, nails 

" T. M. Avery & Son, lumber 



" G. B. Raymond & Son, posts.. 
" R. S. Ticknor & Son, lumber. 



*' E. W. Blatchford, paints. 

" Chicago White Lead Co., paints 

** balance (in state treasury, undrawn) 



To balance. 



HIGH BOARD FENCE. 

DR. 



To balance. 



CR. 



By G. B. Raymond & Son, lumber.., 
•' John Fitzgerald, carpenter work. 
** G. B. Raymond & Son,21umber.... 
" S. Donaldson, carpenter work.... 



To balance (in state treasury, undrawn). 
To balance 



GR.\DING AND SHRUBBERY. 
DR. 



To balance. 



CR. 
By balance (in state treasury, undrawn). 

To balance 



LAUNDRY EXTENSION. 

DR. 



To balance. 



CR. 



By Dawson <fe Knott, building 

V R. S. Ticknor & Son, lumber 

'• Dawson & Knott, building 

" S. V. Shipman, architect 

" Union Foundry, castings 

" John Kennedy, hoisting machine. 



" John Davis «fe Co., fittings 

" G. B. Raymond & Son, lumber. 
" John Davis & Co., fittings 



$25 00 



$25 00 



81,000 00 



«1,000 00 
10 66 



$419 65 



$419 65 
16 70 



$36 00 



$36 00 
36 00 



$1,965 59 



$25 00 



$25 00 



$99 90 

49 50 
502 88 

128 57 
86 34 
71 55 

50 60 
10 66 



$1,000 00 



$177 63 

54 00 

117 32 

54 00 

10 70 



$419 65 



$36 00 



• $30 00 



$1,026 30 


63 00 


60 75 


321 22 


4 40 


175 00 


181 83 


35 97 
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Sept 30.. 



Oct. 



1.. 



1875. 
Oct. 1... 



1875. 



0«t. 



X* ••• 

lo« ••• 

24.... 
16.... 

X* • •• 

20.... 
27.... 
1876. 
Jan. 26.... 

Sept. 30.... 



(I 

Nov. 

<( 

Dec. 

(( 



Oct. 



" balance (in state treasury, undrawn). 



To balance. 



NEW BOILER. 



DR. 



To balance. 



CR. 



By Chicago and N. W. R. R., freight. 

By Oscar Lilly, maBoi>work 

•* Singer «fe Talcott, stone 

" John Davis <fe Co., boiler 

" Wilder «fe Joslyn, brick 

" Chicago & N. W. i;, R., freight 

" Oscar Lillv, mason-work 

" John Davis <& Co., fittings 



" Wilder & Joslyn, brick 

" Oscar Lilly, mason-work 

" balance (in state treasury, undrawn). 



1.... To balance. 



1875. 
Oct. l....,'To balance 

1876. 
Sept. 30. 
Oct. 1. 



WASHING MACHINE. 
DR. 



CR. 
By balance (in state treasury, undrawn). 
To balance 



168 



$1,965 59 
1 68 



n,965 59 



$1,500 00 
5 24 



$360 00 



$360 OO 



$1,500 00 



$23 60 
70 50 
45 76 
1,165 12 
999 
11 30 
66 00 
36 03 

27 46 

39 00 

524 



$1,500 00 



$360 00 



i 



TREASURER'S REPORT. 



To the Trustees: — 

Gentlemen : I inclose herewith my report, showing the aggre- 
gate amounts received and disbursed, as shown by the statement of 
O. Davidson, Esq., my predecessor, from December 1, 1874, to July 
28, 1875 ; also, amounts received and disbursed by me, as your treas- 
urer, since July 28, 1875. 

I have the honor to remain. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
S. S. MANN, 

Treasurer. 



1875. Aug. 15.... 


STOCK-BARN. 

I>r. 
To state Treasurer 


$2,149 90 
850 10 


• 


'• Sept. 16.... 


«i <( «( 




1876. Sept. 30.... 


Or. 
By Superintendent's orders, paid 


$3,000 00 




SHEDS FOR WAGONS. 

Dr. 
To State Treasurer 








$3,000 00 


$3,000 00 








1875. Aug. 15.... 


$200 15 
299 85 




'* Sept. 16.... 


<( t( <( 




1876. Sept. 30.... 


# Cr. 
By Superintendent's orders, paid 


$500 00 


PIGGERY AND HENNERY. 

Dr. 
To State Treasurer 








$50b00 


$500 00 








1875. Sept. 16.... 

1876. Sept. 30.... 


$300 00 


• 


Or. 
By Superintendent's orders, paid 


$300 00 


ONE THOUSAND RODS OF FENCING. 

Dr. 
To State Treasurer 








$300 00 


$300 00 








1875. Nov. 13.... 


$652 28 

86 34 

128 57 

122 15 




1876. June 16.... 


(( << ii 




" July 20.... 


t( (t (1 




" Sept. 26.... 


<( <( (( . 




" Sept. 30.... 


Or. 
"By Superintendent's orders, paid 


$989 84 










$989 34 


$989 34 
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1875. Sept. 16.... 


HIGH BOARD FENCE. 

Dr. 
To state Treasurer 


$300 35 

177 63 

54 00 

171 32 




" Oct. 22.... 


II << It 




'• Dec. 16.... 


t( << i< 




1876. Jan. 20.... 


It It <( 




•♦ Sept 30.... 


Or. 
By SuDerintendent's orders. Daid 


$703 30 










$703 30 


$708 30 
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THE ILLINOIS NORTHERN HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, 

In Account wUh O. DAVIDSON, Treasurer. 



1874. Dec. 1.... 


CURRENT EXPENSES AND REPAIRS. 

Dr. 
To balance on hand 


$1,293 77 

43,336 92 

1,170 00 

6,222 44 

322 14 

3 16 

20 00 




1875. July 28.... 


" appropriation for ordinary expenses 




11 it It 


" ** *• repairs 




11 << <( 


** amount received from patients and counties 




i< (i <i 


** *' " " sale of farm products 




<( <• <( 


" •» «* " rebates 




ti .( << 


" " '• •' rents 




it It <( 


Cr. 

By Superintendent's orders, paid 


$30,576 65 


(( <4 << 


*' balance 




1,791 78 




SOUTH WING, BUILDING. 

Dr. 
To balance on hand 








$52,368 43 


$52,368 43 








1874. Dec. 1.... 


8115 46 


■• 


1875. July 28.... 


Cr. 
By Superintendent's orders, paid 


$115 46 


SOUTH WING, FURNISHING. 

Dr. 
To balance on hand 








$115 46 


$115 00 








1874. Dec. 1.... 


$5,252 15 
2,500 00 




1875. Mar. 5.... 


" State Treasurer , 




1875. July 28.... 
•* *' 28. 


Cr. 
Bv Sunerintendent's orders naid 


$7,751 72 
43 


** balance r 






ADDITIONAL FURNITURE. 

Dr. 
To state Treasurer 








$7,752 15 


$7,752 15 








1875. April 6... 

1875. July 28.... 
*' '• 28. 


$2,000 00 




Cr. 


$1,990 88 


'* balance 




9 12 




HOSE AND FIRE APPARATUS. 

Dr. 
To state Treasurer 








$2,000 00 


$2,000 00 


^ 






1875. April 6.... 

•* July 28.... 
*' '• 28. 


$1,000 00 




Cr. 
Bv Superintendent's orders, paid < 


$975 00 


*• balance 




25 00 












$1,000 00 


$1,000 00 
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THE ILLINOIS NORTHERN HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, 

In account vHth S. 8. MANN, Treamrer, 



1875. July 28.... 

1876. Sept. 30.... 

iW« ... 

oU. ... 

«}U. ... 
dij.... 

«ft/a ... 



1876. Sept. 30. 
30. 



It ( « 



" Oct. 1.... 



1875. July 28... 



1876. Sept. 30... 



*' Oct. 28.... 



1875. July 28 ... 

1876. Sept. 30.... 



ORDINARY RXPEN8E8. 

Dr. 



To O. Davidson, ex-treasurer 

amount received from State Treasurer., 



1 1 



( f 
< I 



patients and counties., 
sale of farm products.. 

rents 

rebates 

miscellaneous sources.. 

Or. 



By Superintendent's orders, jxaid. 
" balance 



To balance. 



SOUTH WING, FURNISHING. 

Dr. 
To O. Davidson, ex-lreasurer 

Or. 
By balance 



To balance. 



1875. July 28.... 

1876. Sept. 30.... 
♦* Oct. 1.... 



1875. Aug. 13.... 

1876. Sept. 30.... 



ADDITIONAL FURNITURE. 

I>r. 
To O. Davidson, ex-treasurer 

Or. 
By Superintendent's orders, paid 



HOSE AND FIRE APPARATUS. 

Ih. 
ToO. Davidson, ex-treasurer 

Or. 
By balance 



To balance. 



GRADING AND SHRUBRERY. 

Dr. 
To State Treasurer 

Or. 
By Superintendent's orders, paid 



$1,791 78 
112,500 00 

23,737 70 
140 71 
166 00 
650 03 
143 50 



$139,129 72 



$6,083 05 



43 






$9 12 



«9 12 



$25 00 



$25 00 



$25 00 



$964 00 



$964 00 



$133,046 67 
6,083 05 



$139,129 72 



43 



43 



•9 12 



99 12 



$25 GO 



$25 00 



$964 00 
$964 00 
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1875. Aug. 13.... 
•• Sept. 16.... 
" Oct 22.... 
•* Nov. 13.... 
'• Dec. 16.... 

1876. Feb. 12.... 
♦• Mar. 20.... 



*• Sept. 30.... 



1875. Oct. 22.... 
•* Nov. 13.... 
" Dec. 16.... 

1876. Jan. 20.... 



< < 



Sept. 30.. 



1875. Aug. 13.... 



1876. Sept. 30.... 



1876. Sept. 30.... 



LAUNDRY EXTENSION. 

Dr. 



To State Treasurer. 



Or. 
By Superintendent's orders, paid. 



NEW BOILER. 

Dr. 



To State Treasurer. 

H t < < < 

< < ^ ( ( ( < 

( ( < ( I « 



Cr. 
By Superintendent's orders.'paid. 

PUMP. 

Dr. 



To State Treasurer., 



Cr. 
By Superintendent's orders, paid. 



BecapUulation. 



Ordinary expense balance on hand. 

Hose and fire ppparatus 

South wing, furnishing 



Total balance, Sept. 30, 1876. 



$637 51 
891 15 
1,030 70 
129 50 
496 22 
181 83 
131 41 



$3,498 32 




$1,188 72 

80 49 

169 09 

56 46 



$1,494 76 



$350 00 



$350 00 



$6,083 06 

25 00 

43 



$6,108 48 



$3,498 32 
$3,498' 32 



$1,494 76 
$1,494 76 



$350 00 
$350 00 
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APPENDIX I -EXHIBITS. 



EXHIBIT I. 



PATIENTS' DIETARY. 



Sunday. 



Breakfast. 


Dinner. 


Supper. 


Cold meats (sliced ot hashed), 
Potatoes, bread and butter. 
Coffee and tea. 


Baked pork and beans, 
Pickles, beets or cucumbers. 
Bread, pie, etc. 


Bread, butter, 
Tea and milk. 
Syrup. 



Monday. 



Salt mackerel, 

Potatoes, 

Bread and butter, 

Coffee and tea, 

Eggs on toast, (occasionally). 



Com beef and cabbage, 

Potatoes, 

Beets or other vegetables. 

Boiled rice, 

Bread, (white and brown). 



Hot brown bread. 

Butter, syrup, 

Sauce, 

Tea and milk. 



Tuesday. 



Corned-beef hash, 
Bread and butter. 
Coffee and tea. 



Veal, roast. 
Potatoes, 

Tuniips or onions, 
Bread, 
Bread-pudding. 



Mush and milk. 

Bread and butter, 

Cheese, 

Tea and milk. 



Wednesday. 



Beef-steak, 
Potatoes, 

Bread and butter. 
Coffee and tea. 



Bean soup with mutton, 

Potatoes, 

Beets, 

Bread, etc. 



Bread and butter, 
Apple or prune sauce, 
Tea and milk. 



Thursday. 



Veal stew, 

Sliced or hashed mutton. 

Potatoes, 

Bread and butter, 

Coffee and tea. 



Roast beef, 

Potatoes, 

Parsnips or other vegetables. 

Bread, etc. 



Bread and butter, 
Gingerbread. 
Cookies or drop-cakes, 
Tea and milk. 
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Codfish, 
Potatoes, 
Bread and butter, 
Coffee and tea. 



Friday. 



Fresh lake fish, 

Potatoes, 

Hominy, 

Bread, 

Beets or other vegetables. 



Hot mush and milk, 

Bread, 

Syrup, 

Cheese, 

Tea. 



Saturday. 



Pork steak or fried pork, 

Potatoes, 

Bread and butter. 

Coffee and tea. 



Pea soup with meat boiled. 
Rice ana syrup, 
Potatoes, 
Bread. 



Com bread. 
Wheat bread. 
Butter, 
Tea and milk. 



Man^ articles not appearing in the regular list vary and enrich the bill of fare from time to time, 
increasing both its nutritive and attractive qualities. Some idea of these may be gained from the 
following list: 

1st. About forty pounds of the best beef is daily consumed in preparing a very nice beef essence, 
which, combined with eggs, form a very concentrated form o| nourishment. 

2d. Milk is furnished without restriction to all who wish for it, also cracked wheat, oatmeal and. 
eggs in large quantities. 

3a. Fresh vegetables, tomatoes, cucumbers, melons, radishes, etc., are plentiful in their season. 

4th. Apples and other fresh fruits, as well as lemons and oranges, are distributed through the 
wards, the former being supplied liberally baked or in the form of sauce. 

5th. Canned fruits of all kinds, figs, pickles, jellies, oysters, chickens, turkeys, etc., are supplied 
from time to time, as the requirements of health, or the resources of the Institution will allow. 

A good quality of syrup fumished for the use of the patients at every meal. 

EXHIBIT II. 

NUMBER OF PERSONS DAILY EMPLOYED IN VARIOUS WAYS IN AND OUT DOORS 

THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 

MALE DEPARTMENT. 



Employment. 



On farm 

In garden 

On grounds 

Assisting supernumerary in cleaning 

Basement and about the buildings 

Assisting in white- washing and other work 

' * Engineer in plumbing 

** in mason work 

Carpentering 

Painting 

Stable work 

Filling straw beds 



Forward. 



No. 



16 

4 

12 



4 
3 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
5 



5;^ 



Employment. 



Brought forward 

Assisting engineer in pump-house.... 

' ' in boiler-room 

* ' gas-house 

Driving team 

Assisting p>orter in general cleaning, 

In kitchen 

In laundry 

In bakery 

Assisting in dining-rooms 

" hall-work 

Total 



No. 



53 

1 
2 
1 
2 
5 
4 
4 
1 

39 
3d 



148 



FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 



Employment. 



Sewing -room, (permanently).... 
Work in wards for sewing-room 

Mending in wards 

Fancy work 

Ironing-room, (permanent) 

" '• (occasional) 

Forward 



No. 



81 



Employment. 



6 I 

8 
39 
13 
10 

5 



No. 



Brought forward 

Wash-room, (occasional) 

Assisting in hall-work, cleaning, etc, 

" in dining-rooms 

Knitting 

Total 



81 

1 

43 
30 
10 



165 
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EXHIBIT III. 



FARM AND GARDEN. 



The products of the farm and garden for the past two seasons have 
been highly satisfactory, exceeding largely the yield of any former 
biennial period. Whether profitable or not, the farm and garden as 
a means of furnishing steady healthful employment for patients must 
ever be considered one of our most valuable remedial agents. Follow- 
ing is an exhibit of the yield of both : 



FARM PRODUCTS. 



4,470 bushels oats @ 30 cents. 



6,500 
:}20 tons 
17.-) 






corn 
hay 
straw * * 



36 

$8. 



29,999 gallons milk" 11 cents. 
140 dozen eggs 
20 bushels apples ' * 
4,0(K) " potatoes 
1,070 



< < 



15 
50 
25 
80 



< ( 
( < 

( < 



RECEIPTS FROM SALES OF LIVE STOCK. 



Horse. 
Pigs.... 



MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 



Broom corn. 
Hay. 



Rent.. 
Hides. 
Wool- 
Milk... 



VALUE OF STOCK SLAUGHTERED FOR USE OF HOUSE. 



Beef.... 
Sheep.. 
Hogs... 
-Calves. 



$1,342 80 

2,840 00 

2,560 00 

875 00 

3,299 89 

21 00 

10 00 

1,000 00 

1,336 00 



$20 00 
30 00 



$50 00 

242 14 

186 00 

69 28 

38 05 

13 38 




$12,784 69 



50 00 



598 ST) 



944 42 



^14,377 96 



GARDEN PRODUCTS. 



131 bushels lettuce @ $2 

(i " radishes @ 75 ceuts 

25 '* spinach @ SI 

197 " peas @ 50' cents 

1,000 *' beets @ 50 cents 

199 • ' beans @ $1 50 

150 " potatoes @ 60 cents 

115 " onions @ 75 cents 

109 " cucumbers @ $1 

312 ' ' tomatoes @ 40 cents 

200 " turnips @ 40 cents 

212 ' ' summer and fall squash @ 75 cents 

400 " carrots @ 35 cents 

32 " parsley @$1 

18 " winter radishes @ 60 cents 

1/4 ** oyster plant @ $1 

1 " lima beans @ $2 

^ " beans for seed @ $2 



1 
$262 00 


1 4 50l 


25 00 


98 50 


500 00 


298 50 


90 oo: 


86 25; 


109 00 


124 80 


80 00 


74 20 


140 00 


32 00 


10 80 


1 50 


2 00 


12 00 



1 



63 
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4>^ bush, peas for seed @ SI 50 

9 • ' sweet corn for seed @ $2 

460 " parsnips @ 40 cents.. 

8 " currants @ $1 75 , 

6 ' * cherries <ej( S2 

900 roots celery @ 20 cents 

200 heads celery @ 25 cents , 

1,080 melons @ 15 cents 

126 sage @ 15 cents 

54 bunches sweet marjarom @ 10 cents 

1 ton sweet pumpkins 

8 tons Hubbard squash @ $18 , 

15,170 ears sweet com @ 35 cents per hundred , 

13,000 heads cabbage @ 4 cents 

15 citrons @ 15 cents 

100 cauliflowers @ 6 cents 

5,000 pounds rhubarb @ 2 cents 

1,000 flowering and ornamental plants @ 8 cents 



$6 75 


18 00, 


184 00 




14 00 




12 00 




180 00 




50 00 


162 00 


18 90 ! 


5 40 1 


14 00 


144 00 


53 09 


520 00 




2 25 




6 00 




100 00 




88 00 





$3,529 44 



EXHIBIT IV. 



STORES ON HAND. 



gallons syrup @ 50 cents 

" blueing @ 50 cents 

pounds tea @ 50 cents 

' ' driedapples @ 10>^ cents. 

pearl barley @- .... 

gran, sugar @ 10^ «ents.. 

brown sugar @ 9 cents 

coffee @ 22 cents 

sal soda @ 3 cents 

dried curi^nts @ 8 cents... 

crackers @ 7 cents 

chicory® 11 cents 

rice @ 8K cents .%. 

Vi barrel cracked \vheat @ . 

214 pounds prunes @ 8 cents 



63 

5 

50 

106 

125 

520 

264 

134 

204 

72 

67 

65 

80 



( ( 



< ( 



50 papers corn starch @ 10 cents 

l><^dozen cans berries @ SI 50.... 
^barrel dairy salt @ .... 

1 pound nutmegs (^ .... 

5 

5 
10 



pounds ground pepper @ 35 cents... 
• * grqund mustard @ 38 cents. 

** ' ginger @ 25 cents 

5 * ' baking powder @ 35 cents... 

50 ** cod-fish @ 6 cents..... 

5 bushels beans @ $1 25 

10 gallons vinegar @ 18 cents 

48. bushels apples (a 30 cents 

4 barrels piccalilli @ $10 

32 jars fruit @ 50 cents 



4 , 500 pounds Savon soap 



800 
20 

160 

250 
90 
30 

120 

20 

4 

900 



Ottawa gloss starch @ 10 cents., 
gallons soft soap @ 



bushels parsnips @ 40 cents 

beets @ 50 cents 

onions @ 75 cents 

turnips @ 40 cents 

carrots @ 35 cents 

parsley® $1 

winter radishes @ 60 cents, 

oyster plant @ $1 

roots celery @ 20 cents 

100 bunches sage @ 15 cents 

30 ' ' sweet marjoram @ 10 cent 
1 ton sweet pumpkins @ .... 



3^ tons Hubbard squash @ $18 

5,000 heads cabbage @ 4 cents 

bushel peas, for seed @ -^ 

bushelS'bcans, for seed® $2 25. 
citrons & 15 cents 



1 

2 
30 

3 

8 
10 
32 

8- 

23^ 



dozen chamber covers @ $1 25. 

globes (^ 50 cents 

gravy pitchers @ 25 cents 

creamers @ 30 cents 

dozen bowls @ $1 75 



sugar-bowls @ $1 80. 



$31 50' 

2 50 ; 

25 00, 

11 13, 

5 93, 

53 30, 



23 76 

29 48 

12 



5 
4 
7 
6 
4 
17 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
6 
1 



76 1 
69, 
15, 

80 1 

00! 

12 i 

00 

2. J 

75, 

40 

75, 

90, 

50 1 

75 

OOl 

25 j 

80 



14 401 
40 00 1 
16 00, 

226 00 

80 oo; 

2 50' 
64 00 
125 OOl 
67 50! 
12 00, 
42 001 
20 00| 

2 40, 
1 50. 

180 00, 

15 00 

3 oo! 

14 oo; 

63 OOl 
200 00 



00 
50 
50 
75 
00 
50 



9 60i 
14 00| 

3 9o; 
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Exhibit IF— Continued. 



2}i dozen covered butter dishes @ $2 50. 



1 
1 
8 

19 
5 

13 
3 
8 



< < 



soup-slabs & — 
I oisl 



large pitchers @ 

large vegetable dishes @ 



vegetables dishes @ 50 cents 

dozen sauce plates @ 60 cents 

small vegetable dishes @ 30 cents. 

dozen cups @ $1 40 

syrup pitchers @ 25 cents 

6% dozen saucers @ 90 cents 

11 chimneys @ 8 cents 

23^ dozen tuinblers @ $1 

1 spoon glass 

wine glcusses @ 15 cents , 

salt cellars© 18 cents. , 

mustard dishes @ 25 cents , 

dozen plates @ $2 

pepper casters (§ $3 25 

vinegar cruets @ S3 50 

pickle dishes (a ■ 



6 
4 

6 
4 
2 
2 
1 
6 
8 
11 
2 
2 



( < 



vegetable dishes @ 37>^ cents. 

dozen plates @ 90 cents 

large soup bowls @ $1 25 

dozen saucers @ 60 cents 

_ egg cups a 20 cents 

1^ dozen large platters a $4 , 

4 soup slabs a 33 cents 

8 wooden pails a 18 cents 

1 dozen mop-sticks a .... 

10 pounds sponges a 75 cents 

6 lai^c dippers a 50 cents 

1 coffee pot : 

1 quart measure 

3 bells a 20 cents 

3 tin plates a $1 

1 wasn basin 

% dozen stove polish a 60 cents.. 

1 *' brooms 

1 box bath-brick 

6 large jars a 60 cents 

6 hand brackets 

4 hand brackets a 30 cents 

6 dozen cans lye a $2 75 

3 • • liquid blueing a 91 

7 spice cans a $1 

5 dozen chambers a $7 20 

6 large clothes baskets a S3 50. .. 
5 iron table spoons a 20 cents... 
LI dozen tea spoons a 70 cents.... 

73^ ** dessertspoons 

l\Z '* tea spoons 

2% " table spoons 

14 " forks 



S6 
7 
8 
1 
9 
3 
3 
4 
2 
5 



1 
8 
6 
7 
1 
2 
7 
13 
1 

6 
1 
1 
2 
30 
3 



3 



2 
2 
3 
2 
1 

16 
3 
7 

36 

21 
1 
7 

41 
4 

14 
5 



251 

ooi 

25 

00 

50 

00; 

90 

20 

00 

85 

88 

34 

40 

90 

721 

50i 

001 

50 

00! 

751 

25! 

20] 

75 

20| 

401 

00! 

32 

44 

75 

00 

00 

a-i 

30 

60 

00 

48 

40 

50 

00 

60 

40 

20 

50! 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

70 

80 

95 

85 

50 
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AMOUNT OF CLOTHING AND MATERIAL ON HAND DECEMBER 


1, 1874. 




Clothing room 


S197 29 
195 20 




Sewiner room . .. 




< 




S392 49 



EXHIBIT 5. 



Matron's report of articles made and repaired in sewing room, 
from December 1st, 1§74, to October 1st, 1876 : 




Aprons 

Bed-ticks 

Blouses (pairs). 
Chemises 



No. 




Articles Repaired. 


f 


No. 


177 


Aprons 


309 


186 


Blankels... 
Bed-ticks.. 
Curtains... 






232 


10 






1,502 


721 






164 



J 



65 
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Exhibit F^Continuecl. 



Articles Made. 



Comfortables.... 
Counterpanes... 

Curtains 

Camisoles 

Dressfts 

Drawers (pairsj. 
Handkercniefs.. 
Ironing-sheets., 

Iron-holders 

Overalls (pairs) 

Pillow-slips 

Skirts 

Night-dresses..., 

Sun-bonnets 

Shirts 

Suspenders 

Sheets 

Towels 

Table-cloths 

Table-napkins.. 

Under-shirts 

Under-waists.... 



No. 



162 

376 

674 

54 

865 

720 

80 

14 

152 

10 

,122 

372 

38 

89 

165 

128 

,283 

,496 

99 

96 

9 

278 



9,026 



Artlces Repaired. 



No. 



Counterpanes 

Coats 

Chemises , 

Camisoles 

Carriage-covers 

Dresses 

Drawers (pairs) 

Hose 

Night-dresses 

Pillow-slips 

Pants (pairs) 

Skirts ; 

Shirts 

Socks -... 

Sheets .-. 

Towels 

Table-cloths a 

Under-waists 

Vests 

Articles Marked. 

Blankets 

Carpets 

Socks 



344 

1,046 

2,729 

93 

4 

3,738 

4,163 

3,569 

67 

505 

2,379 

2,204 

4,269 

5,940 

758 

69 

132 

384 

7:« 

35,335 



675 

56 

1,328 



' \ 



37,394 



5H 



5 
10 

8 
73 
12 
46 
M 
12 
10 
72 
48 

8 

6 

10 

121 

51 

82 

9 



Articles Canned and Preserved, 

barrels cucumbers salted. 
' ' tomato chowder. 
' ' saurkraut. 
gallons i>each pickles. 
' * ripe cucumber pickles. 

sweet 
' ' tomato catsup. 
• ' cucumber mangoes, 
quarts strawberries, canned. 

black raspberries, canned, 
red 
Plums 
cherries, 
peaches, 
grapes, 

spicjed currants. 
* ' tomatoes, 
glasses crab-apple jelly, 
grape 
currant 
quarts currant catsup. 



( < 

( < 

< < 

< ( 
( < 



I < 



( < 



1 1 
( ( 



EXHIBIT VI. 

Inventory and Valuation of Property of the Illinois Northern Hos- 
pital for the Insane, Elgin, October 1st, 1876: 



Land, Buildings, etc. 

Land. 480 acres $63,000 OO 

Land. 30 acres 1,075 00 

Hospital building, including central building, rear centre, laundry extension, boiler- 
house and improvements 496,583 33 

Coal house 4,765 05 

Gasworks, machinery, etc 5,491 90 

Water- works, including building, reservoir, 1 boiler, 2 pumps, and other machinery... 4,265 64 

Ice house and vegetable cellar 2,670 16 

Horse barn and carriage house (brick) ^ 2,560 00 

Stock bam 8,000 00 

Corn crib 300 00 

Vol. 11—24 
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Sheds for wacons :. $300 OO 

Piggery and Hennery 500 00 

Carpenter shop, including tools, lumber, and materials on hand 6'24 00 

Smokehouse - 80 00 

Garden house and contents 80 00 



$492,485 08 
Bedsteads. 

503 bedsteads 2,499 55 

Bureaus. 

48 bureaus „ S46 00 

57 washstand bureaus 246 50 

39 washstands 53 (50 

22 wrought iron decorated toilet stands 187 70 

TcMes. 
233 tables .^ 1,351 97 

Chairs. 
1033 chairs 1,751 23 

SeUees. 

513 seats 

18 settees 

1 plain settee : 

27 sofas and lounges 

Hat racks and umbrella racks 

Wardrobes, whatnots and sideboards 

Other furniture , 

Mattresses. 

2C3 hair and husk mattresses 

154 woven wire and spring mattresses 

309 straw beds 

1263 blankets 

209 comforts 

1806 sheets 

662 bedspreads 

586 pillows 

1384 pillowslips 

628 curtains 

1079 towels :... 

121 table-cloths and table spreads 

Carpets, rugs, mats, etc 

Chapel furniture 

1 Estey organ, in chapel 

4 clocks 

Pictures and other adornments 

Library and book cases 

Musical instruments 

2 billiard tables and 1 pigeon-hole table 

2 sewing-machines 

2 aquanums and gold fish 

13 water coolers 

Crockery and cutlery 

Tinware and other household furnishing goods 



Office Furniture. 



1 case for papers and correspondence.... 
1 Macnealand Urban safe 

Letter press 

Black walnut key case 

Case for registry of patients 

Case of drawers for architect's plans... 

1 cylinder desk 

1 double office desk 

1 12-foot standing desk 

1 desk 

1 desk 

1 barometer and thermometer , 

Office books 

Paper and other stationery on hand... 

Other office furniture 

Stage and scenery in amusement hall. 

Drug stock and fixtures .*. 

Hose and fire apparatus 

Gas fixtures 



1,474 .55 


127 50 


8 10 


7a'j 20 


141 20 


291) 45 


322 40 


1,816 96 


1,107 29 


362 5i 


2,985 49 


645 18 


580 29 


498 56 


882 72 


2:^1 63 


233 96 


162 93 


131 40 


2,473 89 


920 39 


4.>9 00 


79 94 


667 37 


962 50 


843 60 


552 50 


107 08 


104 00 


77 Id 


1,671 45 


489 62 


119 00 


210 00 


18 83 


22 00 


25 00 


35 00 


114 75 


59 50 


119 00 


44 50 


13 50 


25 00 


300 00 


59 15 


55 33 


275 00 


1,06182 


1,330 00 


2,536 20 
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# 



Kitchen Fumiiure. 

1 14-foot range $326 27 

1 7-foot range i 122 50 

2 jacketed iron soup kettles 216 67 

1 set of coflfee and tea urns •. ; C31 27 

1 30-gallon coffee urn 106 67 

4 copper jacketed kettles 308 20 

6 steamers and connexions 146 67 

1 steam warming closet \ 73 34 

• 1 coffee mill 13 50 

1 refrigerator 83 34 

1 refrigerator '. 15 00 

1 icebox 16 67 

1 icecream freezer 8 40 

2 Fairbanks' scales 41 60 

Other kitchen furniture and utensils 366 45 

Laundry Machinery. 

1 English box mangle 112 50 

3 washing machines 540 00 

1 centrifugal wringer 175 00 

Washtubs, steamers, etc 30 00 

Sad-iron heater 25 00 

Cauldron kettle 47 50 

Other laundry utensils 105 53 

Bakery. 

1 14-foot Vale's Rotary Oven and shafting 750 00 

Baking pans 40 98 

Dough trough 10 72 

Other bakery furniture and utensils 44 17 

2 cars for transportation of food 212 50 

Miscellaneous 351 77 

Boiler Room. 

7 boilers 4,480 00 

1 engine, 25-horse power 600 00 

1 Worthington pump, No. 5 600 00 

1 Kuowles pump. No. 5 320 00 

1 Niagara pump. No. 3 320 00 

1 12-foot fan 366 00 

8 steam gauges , 160 00 

1 small Knowles pump 100 00 

1 large oil tank 125 00 

1 small oil tank 30 00 

1 chain and block .35 00 

6 hot water generators 223 34 

Boiler room implements, etc 181 42 

Tools (engineer's) .' 365 70 

Engineer's supplies, fittings and stock on hand 726 90 

Other heating apparatus, including steam pipes, waste pipes, bath room and wa- 
ter closet fixtures, plumbing, etc., etc., not enumerated above 24,057 48 

Agricultural Implements. 

1 Marsh harvester 175 00 

1 mower 75 00 

1 reaper ^ 60 00 

2 sulky com cultivators 90 00 

2 plows 30 00 

1 roller 30 00 

1 seeder 30 00 

1 drag 10 00 

1 fanning mill 25 00 

1 corn planter.... 65 00 

1 cultivator 15 00 

1 garden plow 10 00 

Farming tools 82 77 

Carriages, Wagons, etc. 

I 1 large carriage 850 00 

I 1 single carriage 200 00 

! 1 3-seated wagon...., 225 00 

I 1 express wagon 75 00 

3 lumber wagons 120 00 

1 cart y. , 50 00 

Sleighs. 

1 cutter 45 00 

1 pair bob sleds 40 00 



i 
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CatOe. 



Hames*. 

3 sets double harness, farm $70 00 

1 set double harness, carriage 65 00 

1 express harness 35 00 

1 cart harness 25 00 

1 slnele harness 15 00 

Stable iurniture and carriage equipments 132 65 

LIVE STOCK. 
Hones. 

1 span carriage horses 

2 span work horses , 

1 express horse 

1 cart horse : 

1 span mules , 

32 milch cows 

11 head of beef cattle 

5 yearlings 

11 calves 

1 thoroughbred bull 

1 thoroughbred bull calf 

1 sheep 

51 hogs 

39 shoats 

32 breeding sows 

69 pigs 

1 Doar 

Fowls. 

137 fowls ; 60 00 

Farm and Garden Produce. 

4250 bushels of corn 1,530 00 

260 tons of hay 1,820 00 

75 tons of straw 375 OO 

Com fodder 150 00 

1900 bushels of oats 570 00 

1000 bushels of potatoes 800 00 

Stores on hand 2,220 00 



Hogs. 



300 00 


600 00 


200 00 


100 00 


250 00 


1,280 00 


330 00 


90 00 


165 00 


150 00 


50 00 


4 00 


876 56 


321 75 


800 00 


279 00 


30 00 



APPENDIX II.— RESOLUTIONS. 



The Association of Medical Superintendeftts of American Institu- 
tions for the Insane, at their annual meeting held at Auburn, New 
York, in June, 1875, unanimously adopted the following preamble and 
resolutions, presented by Dr. Isaac Ray, and recoraraended that they 
be published in the next report of hospitals. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The Association of Medical Superintendents of American Institu- 
tions for the Insane, having been formed for the purpose of promoting 
the welfare of the insane, regard it as one of their duties to inquire 
into and pass judgment upon any scheme, project, or change, offered 
professedly with this end in view. 

They would be faithless to the trust they have assumed, were they 
to remain in silence, while changes in the management of our hos- 
pitals are forced upon us, calculated to impair their usefulness and 
inflict a positive harm upon their inmates. The duty to speak at the 
present time is all the greater, in view of the fact, that the objects 
sought for by these new measures are sufficiently secured in the exist- 
ing arrangements, and the pretended demand for them proceeds from 
no actual, tangible grievances, but solely from that prevalent spirit of 
discontent, which is ever ready to discover a fancied wrong, and clamor 
for a change in whatever has stood the test of a little time. 

Were this dissatisfaction confined to the ordinary methods of discusss- 
ing evils, real or fancied, it would furnish no ground of complaint, 
and we would cheerfully meet it in the same way. But without refer- 
ence to us, without inquiry of any kind, in fact, it has been thrust 
upon us in the shape of legislation unexceptionally mischievous in 
its effect on the true purpose of hospitals for the insane, and thus it is 
that institutions which should be managed on well-matured, intelli- 
gent principles, their course guided by one animating spirit, taking in 
all the circumstances of the situation, are disturbed by an intrusive 
element, having with them no kind of affiliation, and calculated, in 
the nature of things, to destroy that harmony of action, which is indis- 
pensable to the highest measure of success. Believing that whatever 
of progress has been accomplished by our hospitals, may be fairly at- 
tributed, in a great measure, to the free and independent action allowed 
to their officers, whereby they have been enabled, without apprehen- 
sion of popular fear or favor, to manage their charge in the way com- 
mended to them, either by the general voice of the profession or their 
own deliberate convictions, we should for that reason alone deplore 
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any legislation calculated to substitute for such liberty the suggestion 
of an outside party, entirely ignorant, it may be, of the working of a 
hospital, as well as the movement of the insane mind. 

If the time shall ever come, when the legislature, in its zeal for the 
public good, shall establish a board of officers to supervise the medical 
practice of the State, with power to enter every sick man's chamber, 
to inquire respecting the medicine and diet prescribed, and any other 
matter connected with his welfare, and report the results of their ex- 
amination to the constituted authorities, then it may be proper to con- 
sider the propriety of extending the same kind of paternal visitation 
to the hospitals for the insane. 

Without arrogating to ourselves any extraordinary wisdom, we 
believe that the accomplished work of this Association, as well as the 
character and reputation of its present members, fairly entitles it to a 
respectful hearing in any matter of legislation affecting the interests 
of the insane in the establishments devoted to their custody and treat- 
ment. 

We therefore offer the following resolutions, in the hope that they 
will receive from the public all the attention to which the importance 
of the subject, anc^ the authority of the source from which they come, 
entitle them : 

Resolved^ That the government of our hospitals, as at present consti- 
tuted, whereby a physician supposed to be eminently qualified by his 
profesoionaltraining and his traits of character, both moial and intel- 
lectual, is invested with the immediate control of the whole establish- 
ment, while a Board of Directors, Trustees or Managers, as they are dif- 
ferently called in different places, — men of acknowledged integrity 
and intelligence — has the general supervision of its affairs, has been 
found, by ample experience, to furnish the best security against abuses, 
and the strongest incentives to constant effort and improvement. 

Resolved^ That any supernumerary functionaries, endowed with the 
privilege of scrutinizing the management of the hospital, even sitting 
in judgment on the conduct of attendants and the complaints of pa- 
tients, and controlling the management, directly by the exercise of 
superior power or indirectly by stringent advice, can scarcely accom- 
plish an amount of good tufificient to compensate for the harm that is 
sure to follow. 

Resolved^ That the duty of restoring the insane, and of procuring the 
highest possible degree of comfort for those 'beyond the reach of cure, 
implies a knowledge of their malady, and of their ways and manners, 
that can be obtained only by study and observation. 

Resolved, That the work of conducting any particular individual 
through the mazes of disease into the light of unclouded reason, em- 
bracing, as it does, the drugs he is to take, the privileges he is to enjoy, 
the letters he is to write or to receive, and the company he may see, 
implies not only certain professional attainments, but a close and con- 
tinuous observation of his conduct and conversation, neither of which 
qualification can be expected from the class of functionaries above 
mentioned, though appointed for the express purpose of making sug- 
gestions and proffering advice. 

Resolved, That one of the first things in the treatment of a patient 
is to secure his confidence, to make him feel that he is in the hands of 
friends, who will protect and care for him; and yet this purpose is 
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completely frustrated, when it is incessantly proclaimed to him from 
the walls of his apartment, that the people to whom he has been 
entrusted are not trusted by others, and that any aid or comfort he 
may require, must be sought for from a power paramount to theirs. 

Resolved, That valuable information may be obtained from the let- 
ters of patients, respecting their mental movements, as many will com- 
municate their thoughts in this manner more unreservedly than in 
their conversation, which advantage is lost when their letters are for- 
warded unopened. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the letters of the insane, especially of 
women, often contain matter, the very thought of which, after recov- 
ery, will overwhelm them with mortification and dismay, any law 
which compels the sending of such letters is clearly an outrage on 
common decency and common humanity. 

Resolved, That the fact, so much asserted at the present day, and 
offered as the main reason for the legislation in question, viz: that 
sane persons are often falsely imprisoned on the pretence of insanity, 
is not true, and that we believe, that if ever, it is extremely rare that 
'a single case of wrongful imprisonment in any hospital in this country 
has taken place. 

Resolved, That should such cases occur, it w^ould require more knowl- 
edge and experience to detect and expose their true character, than 
any but the ofiBcers of the hospital would be likely to possess. 

Resolved, That the project of law for regulating the relations of the 
insane, adopted by the utianimous vote of the Association, in 1868, pre- 
scribes such safe-guards against abuses of every kind, as are best fitted 
to secure that object with the least possible amount of inconvenience 
to parties not immediately concerned. 

Resolved, That the practice, now rather common even among those 
who write or lecture on the subject for the instruction of the public, of 
designating as "Private Asylums" the corporate hospitals of the 
country, such as the McLean Asylum at Somerville, the Butler Hos- 
pital at Providence, the Retreat for the Insane at Hartford, the Bloom- 
ingdale Asylum in New York, and the Pennsylvania Hospital in Phila- 
delphia, is calculated to mislead the public mind respecting the true 
character of such establishments. Founded, as they are, on the gifts 
and bequests of benevolent persons, conducted by officers paid a fixed 
salary, and directors or managers with no compensation at all, and 
watched by a system of visitation unequalled in frequency and tho- 
roughness by that of any public hospital, they are in no sense of the 
term private asvlums. 

From the Minutes. JOHN CURWIN, Secretary, 



APPENDIX III. 



REPORT OF MR. CARLISLE MASON UPON HEATING APPARATUS. 



To the Trustees of the Illinois Northern Hospital for the Insane at Elgin, 

Gentlemen: — As requested, I visited the hospital and investigated 
the heating and ventilating apparatus with regard to its capacity and 
economy, and submit the following report. I found seven boilers each 
forty-eight inches in diameter, thirteen feet long, with thirtyreight 
three and one-half inch tubes, capable, if properly arranged and set 
up, of evaporating two hundred and forty-five cubic feet of water per 
hour. I found the coils, heating-duct and chambers were in the usual 
form for indirect radiation, having the mains and returns to and from 
the boiler-house, and a pressure fan for driving air through the cold- 
air ducts, and thence through the various heating-coils to the wards to 
be heated. I also found in the different wards ventilating-flues lead- 
ing to the attic and from thereto the towers, with slats or openings 
designed to give egress to the foul air. 

BOILERS. 

I believe that the present number of boilers is sufficient to give all 
the necessary heat required for the present buildings, if they were 
properly arranged and connected to the coils. They are capable of 
generating one hundred thousand cubic feet of steam, at the pressure 
required ; sufficient to supply two hundred and fifty thousand feet of 
one-inch pipe in coils. As now arranged, the boilers are hard-pressed 
to generate 58 per cent, of that amount. As a result, you are wasting 
a great deal of fuel and giving an irregular supply of steam. I recom- 
mend the erection of a new boiler-house, of suitable dimensions to ar- 
range and place the boilers in a proper manner, the present house be- 
ing too small. Had the boilers been larger and less in number they 
would require less space. 

THE STEAM MAINS. 

I found one large steam pipe, ten inches in diamerer, leading into 
the main building and from there distributed to the two wings. I do 
not consider this desirable. The currents of steam are often influenced 
in the direction of one wing to the detriment of the other, given too 
much heat in one wing, while the boilers have to be forced to give 
even a moderate supply to the other, and of course a great waste of 
fuel is the result. 

I recommend a new arrangement of the pipes, giving the centre 
building and each wing its own main from the general steam drum. 
Each wing may then be supplied as the cold winds may require. 

You will find this of great importance in the economy and comfort 
experienced in so large a building. 



1 
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THE FAN 

I found to be of poor construction, and it required about all the steam 
which one boiler could produce to run it. It should either be remod- 
eled, or a new one put in its place, so arranged that it can be driven 
at various speeds, to suit the requirements of the weather. 

The ventilation appears incomplete. Further additions are needed 
and some changes should be made, before the best results can be ob- 
tained. 

BOILER HOUSE. 

The new building for the boilers should be large enough for the boil- 
ers and engine, and also for the machine-room, with the necessary 
tools and machinery to do the repair-work of the institution. This 
will require a building fifty by one hundred feet, inside measure. The 
boiler-room should be eighty by fifty feet and twenty feet high in the 
trails. The engine and fan-room should be twenty by twenty feet, 
and a workshop twenty-eight by twenty feet. This part of the build- 
ing might be two stories, with the first floor twelve feet high. This 
will give you ample room for all future use. 
> A tunnel will be required from the engine and boiler-room to the 

? chimney, and should be in two divisions, one five feet wide and eight 
feet high, for a smoke-flue, and one five by eight feet for a passage- 
way and steam and water-pipes. This will also serve as a cold-air 
duct from the fan to the main building. 

COST. 

The cost of moving and setting up the boilers, includ- 
ing six new steam drums, seven mud-pipes, seven soot- 

^ doors and frames will be, (approximate estimate) $2,000 00 

f Brick work and foundation for seven boilers (approximate 

estimate) 2,500 00 

Steam pipes, cocks and valves (six inch) for the wings and 

four inch for main building (approximate estimate) 1,500 00 

Rebuilding and bricking in the fan " 1,000 00 

Shafting and pulleys '' 150 00 

Alterations in ventilating flues, wood-work " 375 00 

" ** " coils and pipes" 750 00 

" " gratings " 100 00 

" contingent " 1,625 00 

Total cost $10,000 00 

My estimate may appear large, but the work, if done at all, ought 
to be well done, so as to avoid the necessity and expense of changes in 
the future, such changes being frequently greater than the original 
cost. Though the expense of making the changes may be large, still 
the saving in fuel and the comfort of having a good supply of heat 
when wanted, will more than compensate for the outlay. 

CARLISLE MASON. 

Chicago, Oct. 2, 1876. 



CHAPTER 86, REVISED STATUTES 1874, PAGE 681, 

ENTITLED "LUNATICS." 



AN ACT 



TO REVISE THE LAW IN RELATION TO THE COMMTT>.IENT AND DETENTION OF 
LUNATICS ; APPROVED MARCH 24, 1874, IN FORCE JULY 1, 1874. 

Petition.] § 1. Be it enacted hy the People of the State of Illinois, 
represented in the General Assembly^ That when any person is supposed 
to be insane or distracted, any near relative, or in case there be none, 
any respectable person residing in the county, may petition the judge of 
the county court for proceedings to inquire into such alleged insanity 
or distraction. For the hearing of such application and proceedings 
thereon, the county court shall be considered as always open. 

Writ — service.] § 2. Upon the filing of such petition, the judge 
shall order the clerk of the court to issue a writ, directed to the sheriff 
or any constable, or the person having the custody or charge of the al- 
leged insane or distracted person, unless he shall be brought before 
the court without such writ, requiring the alleged insane person to be 
brought before him at a time and place to be appointed for the hearing 
of the matter. It shall be the duty of the officer or person to whom 
the writ is directed to execute and return the same, and bring the ^ 
alleged insane person before the court as directed in the writ. 

SuBPENAS.] § 3. The clerk shall also issue subpenas for such wit- 
nesses as may be desired on behalf of the petitioner, or of the person 
alleged to be insane, to appear at a time fixed for the trial of the 
matter. 

Jury — trial.] § 4. At the time fixed for the trial, a jury of six 
persons, one of whom shall be a physician, shall be impaneled to try 
the case. The case shall be tried in the presence of the person alleged 
to be insane, who shall have the right to be assisted by counsel, and 
may challenge jurors as in civil cases. The court may, for good cause^ 
continue the case from time to time. 

Verdict-'-form.] § 5. After hearing the evidence the jury shall 
render their verdict in writing, signed by them, which shall embody 
the substantial facts shown by the evidence, which verdict may be 
substantially in the following form : 

State op Illinois, \ m 

County, J ^• 

We, the undersigned, jurors in the case of (naming the person alleged to be insane), 

having heard the evidence in the case, are satisfied that said is insane, and is a fit person 

to be sent to a state hospital for the insane ; that he is a resident of the state of Illinois, and count j- 

of ; that his age is ; that his disease is of duration ; that the cause is 

supposed to be (or is unknown) ; that the disease is (or is not) with him hereditary ; that he 

is not (or is) subject to epilepsy, and that he does (or doM not) manifest homicidal or suicidal ten- 
dencies. (If the person DC a pauper, the fact shall also be announced in the verdict.) 

Verdict recorded — order of committal — application.] § 6. 
Upon the return of the verdict, the same shall be recorded at large by 
the clerk, and if it appears that the person is insane, and is a fit person 
to be sent to a state hospital for the insane, the court shall enter an 
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order that the insane person be committed to a state hospital for the 
insane, and thereupon it shall be the duty of the clerk of the court to 
make application to the superintendent of some one of the state hos- 
pitals for the insane for the admission of such insane person. 

To WHICH HOSPITAL — APPLICATION, ETC.] §7. If such insane per- 
son is a pauper, the application shall be first made to the nearest hos- 
pital, but if he be not a pauper, application shall be made to such one 
■of the state hospitals for the iiisane as the relatives or friends of the 
patient shall desire. In any case, if, on account of the crowded con- 
dition of any one of the hospitals, or for other good reason, the patient 
cannot be received therein, or it is not desirable to commit him there- 
to, he may be committed to any other of said hospitals. Upon receiv- 
ing any such application, the superintendent shall immediately inferm 
the clerk whether the patient can be received, and if so, at what time; 
and if not, shall state the reason why. 

Warrant to commit.] § 8. Upon receiving notice at what time 
the patient will be received, the clerk shall, in due season for the con- 
veyance of the person to the hospital by the appointed time, issue a 
warrant directed to the sheriff or any other suitable person, preferring 
some relative of the insane person when desired, commanding him to 
arrest such insane person and convey him to the hospital; and if the 
clerk is satisfied that it is necessary, he may authorize an assistant to 
be employed. 

Form of warrant.] § 9. The warrant may be substantially as 
follows : 

State op Illinois, \ „ 

County, / ***■ 

The People of the StcUe of lUinois, to : 

You are hereby commanded forthwith to arrest , who has been declared to be insane, and 

convey him to the Northern (or as the case may be) Illinois Hospital for the Insane, (and you are 
hereby authorized to take to your aid an assistant, if deemed necessary,) and of this warrant make 
4ue return to this office after its execution. 
Witness my hand and the seal of the county court of county, this. day of , A. D > 



[l. 8.] Clerk of the comity courtj couniy. 

Indorsement — return.] § 10. Upon receiving the patient, the 
superintendent shall indorse upon said warrant a receipt as follows : 

Northern (or as the case may be) Illinois Hospital for the Insane. 
Received this day of , A. D the patient named in the within warrant. 



Superintendent. 

This warrant, with a receipt thereon, shall be returned to the clerk, 
to be filed by him with the other papers relating to the case. 

Who not admitted — idiots discharged.] § 11. No person having 
any contagious or infectious disease, and no idiot, shall be admitted 
to either of the state hospitals. When the trustees and superinten- 
dent shall find that an idiot has been received into the hospital, they 
may discharge him. 

Temporary commitment.] § 12. If the court shall deem it neces- 
sary, pending proceedings and previous to verdict, or after verdict and 
pending admission to the hospital, temporarily to restrain of his lib- 
erty the person alleged to be insane, then the court shall make such 
order in that behalf as the case may require, and the same being 
entered of record, a copy thereof certified by the clerk shall authorize 
such person to be temporarily detained by the sherift*, jailer or other 
suitable person to whom the same shall be directed. 

Costs.] § 13. When a person, not a pauper, is alleged to be insane, 
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and is found by the jury nut to be insane, the costs of the proceedings 
including the fees of the jury, shall be paid by the petitioner, and 
judgment may be awarded against him therefor. If such person is 
found to be insane, such costs shall be paid by his guardian, conserva- 
tor, or relatives, as the court may direct. If the person alleged to be 
insane is a pauper, the costs of the proceeding, including the fees of 
the jury, shall be jmid out of the county treasury : Provided, if such 
pauper is found not to be insane, the court may, in its discretion, 
award the costs against the petitioner. 

Who to pay expenses — sheriff's fees.] § 14. The expense of 
conveying a pauper to the hospital shall be paid by the county in 
which he resides, and that of any other patient by his guardian, con- 
servator or relatives ; and in no case shall any such expense be paid 
by the state, or out of any funds for the insane. The fees of the sheriff 
for conveying any person to a hospital, shall be the same as for con- 
veying convicts to the penitentiary. 

Bond to furnish clothing, etc.] § 15. If the person be not a 
pauper, then one or more persons, relatives or friends of the patient 
shall, upon his admission into the hospital, become responsible to the 
trustees for finding the patient in clothes, and removing him when 
required ; and shall execute a bond conditioned as follows, viz.: 

Know all men by these presents, that we and , of the county of , state of 

niinois, are held and firmly bound unto the trustees of the Northern (or as the case may be) Illinois 
Hospital for the Insane, in the sum of one hundred dollars ($100), for the payment of which we 
jointly and severally bind ourselves firmly by these presents. 

The condition of this oblieation is, that whereas insane person of the county and state 

aforesaid, has been admitted as a patient into said hospital for the insane : Now, therefore, if we 
shall find said patient in suitable and sufdcient clothing whilst may remain in said institu- 
tion, and shall promptly pay for such articles of clothing as it may be necessary to procure for said 

at the hospital, and shall remove from said hospital when required by the trustees to 

do so, then this obligation to be void, otherwise to remain in full force. 

Witness our hands and seals, this day of A. D 

rsEAL.T 

[SEAL."l 

• 

Clothing.] § 16. The clothing to be furnished each patient upon 
being sent to the hospital, shall not be less than the following : For a 
male, three new shirts, a new and substantial coat, vest, and two pairs 
of pantaloons of woolen cloth, three pairs of woolen socks, a black or 
dark stock or cravat, a good hat or cap, and a pair of new shoes or 
boots, and a pair of slippers to wear within doors. For a female, in 
addition to the same quantity of undergarments, shoes and stockings, 
there shall be two woolen petticoats or skirts, three good dresses, a 
cloak or shawl, and a decent bonnet. Unless such clothing be deliv- 
ered in good order to the superintendent, he shall not be bound to 
receive the patient. 

Paupers — county to furnish clothing, etc.] § 17. If the in- 
sane person be a pauper, it shall be the duty of the judge of the county 
court to see that he is furnished with the necessary amount of substan- 
tial clothing at the time he is sent to the hospital, and from time to 
time while he remains a patient in the hospital, and that he be 
removed therefrom when required by the trustees; the expense of 
such clothing and removal shall be paid out of the county treasury, 
upon the certijScate of the judge of the count}' court. 

Discharge of patient — notice — removal.] § 18. Whenever the 
trustees shall order any patient discharged, the superintendent shall 
at once notify the clerk of the county court of the proper county there- 
of, if the patient is a pauper, and if not, shall notify all the persons 
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who signed the bond required in section 15 of this act, and request the 
removal of the patient. If such patient be not removed within thirty 
days after such notice is received, then the superintendent may return 
him to the place from whence he came, and the reasonable expense 
thereof may be recovered by suit on the bond, or in case of a pauper, 
shall be paid by the proper county. 

Non-resident patients.] § 19. Whenever application shall be 
made for a patient not residing within the state, if the superintendent 
shall be of opinion that from the character of the case it is probably 
curable, and if there be at the time any room in the hospital, the trus- 
tees, in their discretion, may order the patient to be admitted, always 
taking a satisfactory bond for the maintenance of the patient, and for 
his removal when required. The rate of maintenance in such cases 
shall be fixed by the trustees, and two months' pay in advance shall 
be required. But no such patient shall be detained without the order 
of a court of competent jurisdiction, or a verdict of a jury. 

Restoration to reason — discharge.] § 20. When any patient 
shall be restored to reason, he shall have the right to leave the hospital 
at any time, and if detained therein contrary to his wishes after such 
restoration, shall have the privilege of a w^rit of habeas corpus at all 
times, either on his own application, or that of any other person in his 
behalf. If the patient is discharged on such writ and if it shall appear 
that the superintendent has acted in bad faith or negligently, the 
superintendent shall pay all the cost of the proceeding. Such superin- 
tendent shall moreover be liable to a civil action for false imprisonment. 
County hospital.] § 21. This act shall not be construed to pre- 
vent the committing of any insane pauper to the hospital for the in- 
sane of the county in which^ he may reside, where such a hospital is 
provided. 

Trial by jury necessary.] § 22. No superintendent, or other 
officer or person connected with either of the state hospitals for the 
insane, v^r with any hospital or asylum for insane or distracted persoAS 
in this state, shall receive, detain or keep. in custody, at such hospital 
or asylum, any person who shall not have been declared insane by the 
verdict of a jury, and authorized to be confined by the order of a court 
of competent jurisdiction ; and no trial shall be had of the question 
of the sanity or insanity of any person before any judge or court, with- 
out the presence of the person alleged to be insane. 

Penalty.] § 23. If any superintendent, or other officer or person 
connected with either of the state hospitals for the insane, or with 
any hospital or asylum for insane or distracted persons, in this state, 
whether public or private, shall receive or detain any person who has 
not been declared insane by the verdict of a jury, and whose confine- 
ment is not authorized by the order of a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, he shall be confined in the county jail not exceeding one year, or 
find not exceeding $500, or both, and be liable civilly to the person 
injured for all damages which he may have sustained; and if he be 
connected with either of the insane hospitals of this state, he shall 
be discharged from service therein. 
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REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES. 



Hon. John L. Beveridge, Governor of IlUnois. 

Sir : — The Trustees of. the Central Hospital for the Insane herewith 
submit the Fifteenth Biennial Report of the Institution, embracing 
the period of twenty-two months prior to and including the thir- 
tieth day of September, A. D. 1876. 

The current financial condition of this institution has been exhib- 
ited in quarterly statements by the treasurer, since July 1st, 1875, and 
his statement for the years ending September 30th, 1876, including a 
period of time from December 1st, 1874, to September 30th, 1876, 
accompanies this report, to which statement you are respectfully re- 
ferred for all facts and data necessary to a full understanding of the 
financial condition and working of the institution. 

We also send herewith an inventory of the personal property of 
the institution, to which you are respectfully referred, and which we 
make a part of this report. 

Appended to this report, and as a part thereof, we send the compre- 
hensive and exhaustive report of Dr. H. F. Carriel, superintendent, to 
which you are respectfully referred for the detailed statements of the 
internal workings of the institution, as required by law to be made 
by the trustees in their biennial reports. Also, his suggestions as to 
necessary improvements in the institution, and estimates for the cur- 
rent expenses for the next two vears, and the necessary repair fund 
for the institution. We cordially endorse and earnestly recommend 
the appropriation asked for, for the purpose of laying pipe and put- 
ting in fire-plugs in front and rear of the building, and are of the 
opinion that the suggestion alone is a sufficient recommendation for tne 
expenditure asked. Its importance cannot be over estimated, and de- 
lay is accompanied by a terrible hazard. 

We most cordially agree with the superintendent in his recom- 
mendation of an appropriation for building an ironing-room, both as a 
matter of convenience and economy, and as a necesary precaution 
against damage from fire. The buildings, composed largely of inflam- 
mable materials, and filled as thev are with a class of persons peculiarly 
helpless in times of excitement, demand the most elaborate and pains- 
taking precaution against damage from fire. 

We also concur in the recommendation for an appropriation to re- 
pair the stone portico in front of the main entrance ; also for the sum- 
mer-houses, which as places of quiet recreation can but be highly ad- 
vantageous to the patients, and we are of the opinion that the money 
solicited for that purpose could not be more wisely and economically 
expended. ^ ^ 
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Under an act of the Twenty-Ninth General Assembljr of the State of 
Illinois, in force July Ist, 1875, the Governor was required to appoint 
three trustees for each of the state institutions. Under that law, D. 
R. Ballou and Wm. H. Ellis were appointed in the places of Gen. John 
Tillson and Dr. W. W. Sedgwick, and entered upon their duties in 
July, 1875. The board thus composed was comparatively unacquain- 
ted with the business and duties of trustees, and doubtless, in their 
management of the complex and extensive duties devolving upon tTiem, 
made mistakes, such as are common to men under similar circum- 
stances. But they refer with pride to the very satisfactory financial 
statement of the affairs of this hospital which they are enabled to 
make. 

The legislature at its last session reduced the appropriation for the 
current expense tund from one hundred thousand dollars to ninety 
thousand aoUars per annum, thus making a reduction of ten 
thousand dollars per annum, in the current expense fund, in the ap- 
propriation for the j'ears 1875 and 1876. It was then thought by 
many versed in the management of this hospital that this appropri- 
ation would prove insufficient, and it was feared that serious embar- 
rassment would result to the management ; but the result has been 
most satisfactory to the board and officers of the institution. It has 
been the constant effort of the members of the board, aided by the 
officers of the institution, to bring to bear upon the general manage- 
ment all the economical appliances used by men in private life, and 
they have faithfully endeavored to establish and assist in such meas- 
ures as would tend to produce economy in all departments of the in- 
stitution. In furtherance of this object they were greatly aided by 
the wisdom of the legislature in making appropriations for current 
expenses payable quarterly in advance, which is manifested in the 
workings of this institution, as thereby we are enabled to purchase 
supplies at cash prices, and under the most favorable auspices. We 
have adopted the plan, favored by the legislature, of purchasing in 
large quantities all staple articles, by advertising for sealed proposals^ 
and have found it to work most satisfactorily. 

We have purchased coal for one year, all under one proposal. The 
coal for the institution must be shipped by railroad from points rang- 
ing from twentv-five to forty miles distant, and by adopting the plan 
of purchasing from the lowest bidder we have reduced the price irom 
nine and a half cents per bushel in the cars on the railiK)ad track, to 
seven and six-tenths cents per bushel delivered in the coal house in 
the building, thereby effecting a reduction in price of about three cents 
per bushel. Similar reductions, though probably not so marked, have 
been made in the purchase of other articles of use and consumption. 

With a daily average of 467 4-7 patients during the last twenty-two 
months as compared with an average of 477 during the last two years 
preceding Novemder 30, 1874, and upon an annual appropriation 
reduced by ten thousand dollars, we have continued to increase our 
balance in the treasury. We refer to this fact with satisfaction as 
evidence of the successful course we have adopted. 

There have formerly been apprehensions as to the water supply, but 
we have effected arrangements whereby the city has contracted to 
furnish the institution for a series of years on such terms as we re- 
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gard highly advantageous to the state. By this means we have 
secured a supply of pure water unlimited in amount, thereby remov-* 
ing all apprehension for the future. The importance of this arrange- 
ment to the institution cannot be over-estimated. 

We realize and have endeavored to avoid the tendency of all hav- 
ing charge of a tax bounty fund, to unintentional extravagance; 
we regarait as our duty, as trustees, so far as is consistent with the 
best interests of the patients under charge of the hospital, to stand 
between the people of the state loaded with taxation — willingly and 
gladly bearing the burden so far as the class of unfortunates benefited 
by this institution is concerned — and those who obtain a living from 
thissource, by furnishing supplies for the use of such institutions. 

With the balance now in the treasury, as shown by the 
accompanying financial statement and treasurer's report, we are 
of the opinion that the appropriation asked for by the su- 
perintendent, if the patient fund be restored as a part of 
the appropriation for the fiscal years ending under the present 
laws July 1, 1878, and July 1, 1879, will be sufficient to enable 
us to conduct the affairs of the hospital for that period. True, if we 
were assured that prices would range for the two years coming as low 
as they have for the last two we might do with less. But of this we 
have no assurance and could hardly hope for it. It is needless to call 
your attention to the disastrous effects which would result from an 
insufficient appropriation. That the hospital shall be kept going at 
all hazards is the demand of humanity. To purchase on credit is em- 
barrasing to the management, and places the purchaser in the power 
of the seller, who, taking advantage of the situation, would extort ex- 
travagant prices for the articles sold, resulting in loss to the state 
ultimately. We, therefore, again urge that the appropriation for cur- 
rent expenses should not be reduced below the last appropriation. 

It is needless to call your attention to the necessity of keeping up 
the repair fund, as you are familiar with the condition and necessities 
of the buildings and grounds. The object of the hospital being cura- 
tive, the necessity of cheerfulness in all its arrangements is apparent. 
With a class of patients, such as this hospital is designed to receive, 
destructive in their habits, repairs become constantly and impera- 
tively necessary. Nothing, as experience abundantly proves, is better 
calculated to aid in the restoration of the class of patients with which 
this institution has to deal, than cheerful surroundings, and nothing 
could be more depressing than barren, defaced and unpainted, cheer- 
less walls. The work of repairing, plastering, and improving the 
wards has been constantly in progress since the last biennial report, 
but is necessarily slow, as each ward is and has been at all times 
crowded to its utmost capacity; and to efiect any improvement has 
called for the peculiar skill, sagacity, and unequaled ability of Dr. H. 
F. Carriel in that class of work. We cannot speak in too high terms 
of praise of his success in this regard. Wards in which darkness and 
cheerlessness reigned have been remodeled, openings have been made 
and light has entered, and, as we fondly hope, thereby the light of 
reason has also entered the souls of those unfortunates whose mental 
gloom was the fitting counterpart of these surroundings. We do not 
believe the repairs absolutely necessary to keep up the building and 
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make it what it should he, and what humanity demands, can be made 
for less than the sum recommended by the superintendent. 

If it should be found necessary or advisable by the legislature to 
build other hospitals for the constantly increasing number of insane 
in the state, we are of the opinion that it would be economical to build 
the additional wings suggested by the superintendent. 

We are pleased to state that, so far as we are advised, the hospital is 
in every regard in a flourishing condition and stands high in the re- 
gard of the people. 

Organized and ready for the reception of its first patients on No- 
vember 3d, 1851, at a time when the people of this state were pros- 
trated by debts, the result of financial mismanagement, it entered 
upon its career of usefulness, sometimes encouraged by outward man- 
ifestations of appreciation, at others depressed by opposition, at times 
torn asunder ana threatened with destruction by internal dissensions, 
or embarrassed by inadequate appropriations, it has withstood all ; 
and now, with a bright hope for the future, and a conscious pride in 
the presect, it points exultingly to its past record, to its coronet of 
glory, to the crowning words of its life, the object of its existence, 
"discharged cured." 

It is the highest aspiration of the board of trustees, an aspiration 
cherished to a still greater degree by the superintendent and his 
assistants, we are sure, to so manage the affairs of this grand old insti- 
tution as that it may commend itself and its management to the 
people of this state, continuing in the future, as in the past, to de- 
monstrate the wisdom and foresight as well as the humanity of its 
founders. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

D. R. BALLOU, President ^ 

HERBERT G. WHITLOCK, [ Trustees. 
WM. H. ELLIS, 3 

Jacksonville, III., OctobeVj 1876. 



REPORT OF THE MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT. 



To the Board of Trustees. 

Gentlemen : — The expiration of another biennial period calls for 
the accustomed report of the history and operations of this institution. 

By an act of the last legislature, the time of closing the official year 
was changed from November 30th to September 30th ; accordingly the 
time covered by this report is not two full years, but twenty-two 
months. 

During this period, there liave been five hundred and twenty-one 
patients admitted, and five hundred and twenty-nine discharged. 
The whole number treated has been nine hundred and ninety-five. 

Of those discharged, one hundred and forty were recovered ; two 
hundred and twenty-nine were improved; many of these so much im- 
proved as to be able to pursue their accustomed occupations and 
resume their former position in the family and society. Eighty-eight 
were discharged as not improved; six eloped, and sixty-six died; 
leaving four hundred and sixty-six in the hospital, September 30th. 
The daily average for twenty-two months has been four hundred and 
sixty-seven. 

It is a matter for congratulation and gratitude, that no epidemic 
disease has come to this household ; that among this number of per- 
sons, where the will power is reduced to a minimum, and fancy and 
delusion have full play, we have so few accidents to record. 

In May, 1875, ninety-four patients, forty-nine men and forty-five 
women, belonging to the northern district, were transferred to the 
hospital at Elgin ; and nineteen, sixteen men and three women, were 
brought from Elgin to this institution. 

In August, 1875, twenty-two men and fifteen women, and in June, 

1876, one man and eight women, were transferred to the hospital at 
Anna. Twenty-two men and eleven women have been received from 
Anna. 

The number of chronic cases admitted has been unusually large. 
Those from the other state institutions were all or nearly all cases of 
long standing disease; and the practice of taking such cases as may 
apply, till the legal quota of the several counties in this district is 
filled, has tended largely to increase the number of chronic and incur- 
able cases now in the hospital. No subject of insanity, having a 
residence in our own district, and the duration of whose disease was 
less than one year, has been denied admission, unless affected with 
some other disease which rendered the prospect of recovery hopeless. 
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Of those admitted, three had been deranged over twenty years; 
twenty-eight between ten and twenty years; fifty-one between five 
and ten years ; sixty-nine between two and five years, and forty-eight 
between one and two years — or two hundred cases nearly hopeless when 
admitted, by reason of the long duration of their disease. 

The recoveries on the whole number under care amounted to about 
fourteen per cent. The recoveries on cases not deranged over six 
months were about fifty per cent. 

During the past two, as in former years, it has been the custom in 
some instances, to allow friends to remove patients on furlough, and 
in other cases we have recommended the removal of patients, with 
the view of trying the effect of a change and hoping thereby to excite 
a more healthy and normal current of thought and action. Out of 
eighty cases thus removed, about half have returned. Many of the 
others are doing very well, but there is no reason to believe that their 
mental condition has been materially improved by reason of leaving 
the hospital. 

The following tables show the movement of the population, together 
with other important information in regard to the work of the hos- 
pital and the results obtained. 

Table I. 
Movement of Population. 





1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


Total 






g 
s 


m 


g 

.» 


2* 

• 
• 


1 


p 

• 




Number of patients in hospital Nov. 30, 1874.... 
Number since admitted 


232 


242 








4 


174 
>21 




161 

393 

30 

62 

44 

2 

15 

153 


102 

344 

25 

70 

25 


140 

386 

36 

65 

14 

4 

20 

139 

241 


118 t 
825 .... 




Whole number treated since Nov. 30. 1874 






995 


Number dischanred recovered 






49 J 
82 S 
5 


L40 
!29 
88 
6 
66 




Number dlscharsred improved 








Number discharKcd unimnroved 








Number eloned 








Number died 






17 
137 


14 
100 .... 




Total vacancies created 






529 


Number of patients remaining in hospital 
Sept. 30, 1876 




















225 .... 




466 


Daily average since Nov. 30. 1874 














467 






i 











Table II. 
Duration of Insanity in those admitted. 



Duration of insanity before admission, of the c€ises received since Nov. 30, 1874. 



Less than three months 

Between three and six months... 
Between six and twelve months 

Between one and two years 

Between two and five years 

Between five and ten years 

Between ten and twenty years... 
Over twenty years 

Total 



Number 



204 
75 
43 
48 
69 
51 
28 
3 



521 
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Table ni. 
Duration of Treatment in those recovered. 



Duration of treatment of those recovered since Nov. 30, 1874, whose insanity was of 

less than three months' duration. 


Number. 


Under three months 


14 


Between three and six months : 


39 


Between six and twelve months 


32 


Over one year 


13 






Total 


98 







Table IV. 



Duration of treatment of those recovered since Nov. 30, 1874, whose insanity was 

between three and six months' duration. 



Under three months : 

Between three and six months.... 
Between six and twelve months. 
Over one year 



Total 



Number. 



2 
14 
11 



27 



Table V. 



Duration of treatment of those recovered since Nov. 30, 1874, whose insanity was 

between six and twelve months' duration. 



Under three months 

Between three and six months... 
Between six and twelve months 
Over one year 

Total 



Number. 



3 
1 
3 



9 



Table VI. 



Duration of treatment of those recovered since Nov. 30, 1874, whose insanity was 

over one year's duration. 



Under three months 

Between three and six months... 
Between six and twelve months 
Over one year 

Total , 



Number. 



1 
1 
2 
2 
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Table VII. 
Cause oj DiseoBe in thote admitted. 



Supposed exciting causes of insanity in cases admitted since Nov. 30, 1874. 



Number. 



Domestic trouble 

Business anxieties 

Religious excitement 

Death of friends 

Disappointment in love 

Puerperal , 

Physical injury , 

ni health 

Vicious Indulgences 

Over-exertion 

Hard study 

Sunstroke 

Intemperance 

Exposure 

Miscarriage 

Epilepsy ^ 

Jealousy 

T^hoid fever , 

Hereditary predisposition.. 

Inflammation of brain 

Cerebro-spinal meningitis. 

Opium eating 

Spill tuallsm , 

Hysteria 

Remorse , 

Measles 

Unknown 



Total 



13 
13 
13 
13 
5 
32 
3 

45 

29 

7 

3 

10 

15 

1 

2 

11 

2 

5 

6 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

280 

521 



Table VIII. 
Occupation of those admitted. 



Occupation of patients admitted since Nov. 30, 1874. 



Domestic duties 

Farmers 

Laborers 

Students 

Teachers 

Shoemakers 

Carpenters 

Merchants 

Clerks 

Painters 

Clergymen 

Book-keepers 

Tailors 

Broom manufacturers 

Phj'sicians 

Cooi)ers , 

Carriage-makers 

Blacksmiths .-. 

Butchers 

Barbers 

Civil engineers , 

Landlords 

Architects 

Millers 

Horticulturist 

Brick-makers 

Music dealers 

Miners 

Real estate dealers 

Gardeners 

Saloon-keepers 

Machinists 

Tinners... : 

Telegraph operators 

Teamsters 



Number. 



210 
14S 
57 
16 
8 
5 
5 
6 
8 
4 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
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Table VIII— Continued. 



Occupation of patients admitted since Nov. 30, 1874. 


Number. 


Waiters 


2 


Engineers 




"BftJceTB 




Reporters 




IMnters 


■1 


Sailorb 


2 


Soldiers 




('ar-driver. 




VftgT'^TltJ* 










Total .... 


521 







Table DC. 
CivU Condition of those admitted. 



Bex and civil condition of patients admitted since Nov. 30, 1874. 



Single 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Total 



1 


^ 








<t> 




00 




• 


160 


66 


124 


133 


15 


18 


2 


3 


801 


220 



Total. 



226 

257 

33 

5 



521 



Table X. 

Nativity of those admitted. 



Nativity of patients admitted since November 30, 1874. 



'Illinois 

Ohio 

New York 

Kentucky 

Pennsylvania.... 

Indiana 

Tennessee 

Missouri 

Virginia 

Vermont 

North Carolina.. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . 
New Hampshire 

Connecticut 

Russia 

France 

Switzerland 

New Jersey 

Iowa 

Alabama 

Rhode Island 

Texas 

Delaware 

Wisconsin 

Germany 

Ireland 

£ngland 

Canada 

Sweden 

Scotland 

Portugal 

Z>enmark 

Isle of Man 

Madeira Islands. 

Total 



Number. 



150 

40 

24 

32 

26 

28 

16 

6 

17 

6 

3 

5 

7 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

65 

39 

11 

2 

18 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 



521 
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Table XII. 



Patiaita by Counties. 



Number of patients admitted from each county now represented in 
the hospital, since the institution was opened Nov. 3, 1851, also the 
legal quota and number now in hospital from each county in this 
district. 



Counties. 



Adams... 

Bond 

Brown... 

Cass 

Calhoun 
Cham 
Christ: 
Clark 



palgn. 
Ian.... 



Coles 

Caxnberland. 

DeWitt 

Douglas. 

Edffar 

Fulton 



Greene 

Hanc(%k.... 
Henderson. 
Jersey 



Logan 

Macon , 

Macoupin.... 

Madison 

McDonough. 

McLean , 

Marshall 

Mason 

Menard 

Mercer 



Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Peoria 

Piatt 

Pike 

Rock Island. 
Sangamon.... 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Tazewell 

Vermilion .... 

Warren 

Woodford , 

Bureau 

Cook 

Franklin 

Iroquois 

Kane 

Knox 

Livingston.... 

Randolph 

Richland 

Stark 



o 



22 
5 
5 
5 

I 
l\ 

5: 

8 
15 

8 
14; 

oi 

g; 

9 

101 

18 1 

181 

111 

21 
7 
6 
5i 
7 

10 

11 
4, 

4' 
12; 
12 
18 

7 

4 

10 
11 
12 

9 

7i 



525 
o 

5? 



tmt OB 



30 

5 

5' 
3 
3 

1' 
I 

7! 
20| 
121 

12! 
15 
17 
10 
25 
9 

I 

20| 
3' 

19 
3 

8 
15 

18i 
13, 

51 
1*> 

9 
12 
111 

9 
....I 
14 

1 



2C4 
20 
19 
55 
10 
41 
36 
281 
49, 
10 
561 
26 
43: 
80 
65. 
75' 
291 
49 
421 
66 

102 

119 
79 

104, 
44' 
26, 
45: 
39 
57' 

206, 
27, 

112 i 
181 

115! 

1001 

142 

So 

47. 
74 

48, 

M! 

72 1 

447 1 
10 
27 

81 : 

90 
57 
31 
19 
21 



525 

o 
< o 

• HI* 

<IOB 
»^ 09 



§ 

OD 

09 



s 



H 
o 



43 
5 
7 
8 
2 

10 
5 
4 
8 
2 
6 
8 

16 

18' 
11 
2 
7 
14 
18 

. r2 

14 

13 

26 

5 

7 

4 

8 

9 

21 

5 

21 

3 

14 

2:^ 

27 

10 

/ 
11 

18 
14 
13 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

li 

31 

2i 

21 

1 

1 



247 
25 
26 
63 
12 
51 
41 
32 
57 
12 
62 
34 
59 

109 

8;j 

86 
31 
56 

79 
114 

mi 

92 

130 

49 

33 

49 

47 

66 

227 

32 

133 

21 

129 

123 

169 

75 

42 

58 

92 

62 

67 

32 

73 

449 

11 

28 

82 

93 

59 

3:{ 

20 

22 



Total. 



466 



521 
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REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

The steam boiler authorized by the last legislature has been put i . 
place. It is fourteen feet long, five feet in diameter, contains fifty^ 
two four-inch flues, and is set with a full cast iron front. To makef' 
room for this boiler the engineer's shop, containing lathe, drill for ironr* 
work, tools, etc., was removed to the drying-room of the carpenter'sl" 
shop. r 

The old kitchen has been divided. The larger room is finished as at. 
dining-room for all employees not having immediate care of patients;!; 
the other is fitted up with coffee -roaster, coffee-grinder, and hash-eut^P 
ter or meat-chopper. i 

The small Northwestern pump which was and is used to pump out 
various cisterns, five in number, has, in addition to its use as a pump, 
been changed so as to be used as an engine, and now furnishes power 
for running the coffee-roaster and grinder and hash-cutter. 

The space formerly used as a drying-room, assorting-room, and mend- 
ing-room, has been finished in nine sleeping-rooms for female em- 
ployees; and the story above, used for mate employees, has been replas- 
tered, refloored, and partitioned into nine rooms. Bath-tubs and water- 
closets have been put up on each floor. Steam fixtures for heating 
have been placed in these sleeping apartments. 

A farmer's sitting-room has been made by partitioning off a portion 
of the old boiler-room. A portico, thirty by fifty feet, has been put up 
adjoining the kitchen, and proves a great convenience as a place for 
receiving all kitchen supplies, preparing vegetables, and washing 
dishes during the warm weather. 
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The old coal-house has been removed to a point near the carpenter's 
top, aud is now used for storing and sheltering lumber. 

^ A straw-barn, twenty-seven by sixty-five feet, has been put up, the 
materials for which were largely procured from a building formerly 
?ed for an ice-house. 

The plastering in the extreme west wing was originally so poor, and 
d become so much defaced by use, that it was thought best to renew 
. Accordingly three wards with all their rooms have been replastered, 
portant changes made in the wood finish, and the floors newly 
id. The wood-work in two wards has been grained, and in the other 
ainted in cheerful tints. A neat fountain has been placed in the 
Icove of one of these wards. The washing fixtures have been renew- 
._.d and improved, and in two wards the water-closet floors have been 
"naade of brick arches and covered with English tiling. In two of 
g-liese wards, the permanent seats have been removed and their places 
spiled by chairs. One ward has been furnished with an improved and 
^Jfttronger style of permanent seats. Fifty-six bedsteads, composed of 
^fcsh and walnut, and made in the most substantial manner in the hos- 
afcital shops, have been placed in two of the more disturbed wards oc- 
Jfcupied by female patients. All the mattresses of the whole house 
ave been repaired, cleaned and made over during the past year. 

The fan has been changed in shape and enclosed so as to take air 
|from the tower, as was originally intended. Iron floats have replaced 
those of wood. The fan's efficiency has in consequence been much in- 
creased. By a recent experiment with a Biram Anemometer, it was 
ascertained that with the fan making sixty revolutions per minute, 
sixty-four thousand, eight hundred cubic feet of air is blown into the 
building per minute. This quantity, estimating the number of occu- 
pants at five hundred and fifty, will give each person one hundred 
" and seventeen cubic feet per minute; and estimating that each person 
breathes sixteen times a minute, it will furnish seven cubic feet of air 
for each inspiration. 

With this abundant and superabundant supply of fresh air, most 
of the wards are entirely destitute of any perceptible odor. There are, 
however, a few apartments occupied by a dirty class of patients, in 

, which it seems almost impossible to change the air sufficiently often 

' to keep them entirely pure and odorless. 

IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED. 

For the safety of the hospital and out-buildings, additional facilities 
for extinguishing fire should be provided. I would propose that a 
four-inch iron-pipe be connected with the city main and carried along 
the front of the hospital, extending to the barn buildings and return- 
ing in the rear of the hospital, with fire-plugs at convenient points. 
At present we have no pressure of water about the barns, nor any facil- 
ities for extinguishing fires occurring outside of the main building. 
The city pressure is sufficient to carry a column of water over the 
cupola of the centre building, and would at all times be available the 
moment needed. 

The reasons for a building for an ironing-room and various other 
purposes were given in the last biennial report. They are in brief : 

Vol. II— 2 
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first, greater security against fire. We have been painfully reminded 
of this defect by the partial destruction of an institution in a neigh- 
boring state from heat generated in an ironing room. All such fires 
should be in fire-proof compartments. Second, increased facilities for 
doing the work which would allow the employment of a class of 
patients who would be benefited by the exercise, but who cannot be 
used in the present location, in carrying on the ironing, mending, 
dressmaking and household manufactory. Third, this building would 
make some additional room for patients. 

The front portico should be rebuilt. It will need new stone, which 
will of course increase the cost. All the brick pavements around the 
building need relaying, and additional ones should be built to give 
facilities for reaching the airing-courts without tramping through 
mud. In case a change were made in the place for ironing, that room 
with the mending and assort! ng-rooms could, by throwing two stories 
into one, be finished for an amusement-hall. You are already familiar 
with our needs in this direction. It would greatly increase our facil- 
ities for the diversion and recreation of the patients. A carriage- 
house and stable is still needed. A building for broom-shop, seed- 
house and conservatory is desirable. Many and perhaps most institu- 
tions have a conservatory for flowers, and the good effect on our pati- 
ents can easily be understood and appreciated. There should also be 
summer-houses in the various airing-courts, at present six in number. 
All these improvements are in my judgment desirable. 

The following is a recapitulation of our requests in the order of 
their greatest need, with the approximate probable cost :-— 

For general repairs $12,000 00 

" fire plugs '. 1,500 00 

" ironing-room, etc 7,000 00 

" amusement-hall 2,500 00 

" portico and grounds 3,000 00 

" seed-house, broom-shop and conservatory 1,500 00 

" summer-houses 1,000 00 

• 

Total $28,500 00 

MORE ROOM REQUIRED. 

When the building at Anna is completed, there will be accommo- 
dation in the public and private institutions for little more than half 
the insane of the state. The difficulty of caring for this class of per- 
sons outside of a properly organized hospital is acknowledged by all 
who have had experience in the care of these cases to be very great. 
The dangerous character of many insane persons, the total unfitness 
of alms-houses and jails as places of confinement, together with the 
increased comforts to be obtained in hospitals, and the economy as 
well as duty to provide the best hygienic and medical means for their 
restoration, make it incumbent on this state to provide hospitals for 
all insane men and women, who bv the hand of disease have been 
rendered incapable of carina: for themselves. Many cases in our own 
district have been denied n'lmission in the past two years because the 
quota from the several counties was full and the hospital was full. In 
the past twenty-two moiitlis one hundred and eighty-one have been 
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transferred to the other hospitals or ordered discharged by your board 
to make room for recent cases as provided by law. Jn the la«5t report 
of your board to the governor are the following timely and well-chosen 
remarks on this subject : — 

"Next to the prime political duty of the state to provide for its own 
existence follows the obligation, both expedient and humane, as in the 
family system, of caring for those disabled from self-sustainment, of 
restoring them to their rights, duties, work and value as citizens ; and 
if this cannot be done, of mitigating so far as it is possible their un- 
merited misfortunes. Every human being rescued from demented 
darkness, and restored to the ranks of reason is a working value to 
the community and state. Every such one, incapable of restoration 
or cure, whose increased comfort has been assured, is a credit item 
to the humanity of the state." 

To partially satisfy this demand for increased provision, I would 
suggest that extensions to our present building, for the accommoda- 
tion of seventy-five patients of each sex, could be made for about one- 
half what it would cost to furnish the same room in a new institution. At 
the same time it would enable us to make a better classification, and 
to more completely isolate the noisy and turbulent from the quiet and 
harmless. These additions would bring the easy capacity of this 
building up to six hundred, a number not in excess of what can prop- 
erly be accommodated and cared for under one management. 

FINANCES. 

Prices for all kinds of supplies have ranged unusually low during 
the past two years, and it is probable thac there will remain a balance 
in favor of the hospital-at the expiration of the time for which the 
last appropriation was made. It is hardly to be expected that prices 
for all articles used will remain as low during the next two years ; and 
it seems to me the usefulness of this institution would be jeopardized if 
the legislature at its coming session does not grant as large an 
amount for current expenses as was granted by the last general assem- 
bly. If we are allowed to use any unexpended balances which may 
remain on hand July 1st, 1877, for repairs and improvements, and the 
legislature will appropriate ninety thousand dollars per annum if we 
are allowed to charge individuals for board and care, or one hundred 
thousand dollars per annum if not allowed to charge individuals, we 
shall hope to live and live comfortably. 

VISITORS. 

The number of visitors seems to be steadily on the increase from 
year to year, and on many occasions, when from any cause unusual 
numbers were in the city, has severely taxed our means of waiting upon 
them, and in some instances nearly put a stop to all other business. 
One man who appeared at the office with three hundred Sabbath-school 
children, when remonstrated with for coming in such large numbers, 
said they paid their share of the taxes and thought they ought to re- 
ceive the usual courtesies. It requires nearly the whole time of one 
person to receive all callers and pass through the different wards with 
general visitors. We have a record of over eleven thousand who 
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have been taken about the different parts of the house by one person, 
and feel safe in saying the daily average number for two years would 
equal twenty-five persons. 

EMPLOYMENTS AND DIVERSIONS. 

No material change has been made in the past two years in the 
number of patients employed or the kind of work done. About fifty 
have found steady occupation in out-door pursuits, either on the farm 
and garden, about the barn, wash-house, carpenter's shop, assisting 
masons, or in the boiler-house. It is not probable that a much larger 
number than this will ever be employed unless some new sources of 
occupation should be developed and carried on. Many of the chronic 
insane could pursue trades that they were used to, or had learned before 
becoming insane, and if the difi*erent trades were represented in suf- 
ficient numbers the employment of one person to overlook each de- 
partment could doubtless be made to be remunerative. At any rate it 
would prevent that ennui and utter dementia that so often appears in 
the wards of so many hospitals and asylums in this country. Recent 
cases of insanity as a rule should not exercise or make much effort 
either bodily or mentally. All their nervous energy should be hus- 
banded and little by little accumulated as the case progresses toward 
a favorable termination. Another direction in which patients could be 
employed to great advantage is in establishing schools, where at least 
all the ordinary common school branches should be taught, together 
with perhaps drawing and music. Such schools have been organized in 
some of our institutions with sufficient success to warrant their con- 
tinuance and extension. At present we have hardly room to sleep 
and feed those placed here, but we look forward to the time when, as 
we hope, a proper school -room will be provided. 

In the direction of amusements, such as have been employed here- 
tofore have been continued. The weekly dance, where patients of 
both sexes meet in the same room, has been kept up, except during 
warm weather. The fortnightly dramatic entertainment has been 
continued, the company being composed of officers, attendants and 
patients. The plays have been quite unexceptional in character and 
rendered in a style which has reflected much credit on tho^e engaged. 
The brass band, consisting of ten pieces, continues to discourse very 
good music, which is highly appreciated and enjoyed by our patients. 
Our base ball club, composed of patients, officers and attendants, 
has indulged in frequent games, and about fifty persons have 
enjoyed the sport, either as participants or lookers-on. The magic 
lantern has been added to our means for entertaining patients, 
and about seven hundred foreign and American views procured. This 
lantern is arranged for the oxy-hydrogen light, focusses on a circle of 
about sixteen feet in diameter, and is first-class in every respect. At 
least one evening a week is given to the exhibition of pictures, ac- 
companied by familiar and informal lectures on the subjects and pla- 
ces illustrated: Many things might be mentioned which it is desira- 
ble to add to our means for the best care of our patients, and we hope 
that no year will pass without showing some improvement to increase 
the facilities and conveniences of this institution, or something done 
to add to the comfort of its inmates. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The rather persistent efforts of pseudo philanthropists, and in some 
instances persons of doubtful sanity, to effect changes in the organiza- 
tion and management of hospitals by appeals to the various state and 
national legislatures, induced the Association of Superintendents of 
Hospitals for the Insane, at their meeting in 1875, to adopt the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions, with a request that they be pub- 
lished in the rei^orta of the various institutions : — 

" The Association of Medical Superintendents of American Institu- 
tions for the Insane, having been formed for the purpose of promoting 
the welfare of the insane, regard it as one of their duties to inquire 
into and pass judgment upon any scheme, project or change, offered 
professedly with this end in view. They would be faithless to the 
trust they have assumed, were they to remain in silence while changes 
in the management of our hospitals are forced upon us, calculated to 
impair their usefulness and inflict a positive harm upon their inmates. 
The duty to speak at the present time is all the greater, in view of 
the fact that the objects sought for by these new measures are suffi- 
cienth'' secured in the existing arrangements, and the pretended de- 
mand for them proceeds from no actual, tangible grievances, but 
solely from that prevalent spirit of discontent which is ever ready to 
discover a fancied wrong, and clamor for a change in whatever has 
stood the test of a little time. Were this dissatisfaction confined to 
the ordinary methods of discussing evils, real or fancied, it would fur- 
nish no ground of complaint, and we would cheerfully meet it in the 
same way. But without reference to us, without inquiry of any kind, 
in fact, it has been thrust upon us in the shape of legislation unex- 
ceptionally mischievous in its effect on the true purposes of hospitals 
for the insane, and thus it is that institutions which should be man- 
aged on well-matured, intelligent principles, their course guided by 
one animating spirit, taking in all the circumstances of the situation, 
are disturbed by an intrusive element, having with them no kind of 
affiliation, and calculated in the nature of things to destroy that har- 
mony of action which is indispensable to the highest measure of suc- 
cess. Believing that whatever of progress has been accomplished by 
our hospitals may be fairly attributed, in a great measure, to the free 
and independent action allowed to their officers, whereby they have 
been enabled, without apprehension of popular fear or favor, to man- 
age their charge in the way commended to them, either by the gene- 
ral voice of the profession or their own deliberate convictions, we 
should for that reason alone, deplore any legislation calculated to sub- 
stitute for such liberty the suggestions of an outside party entirely 
ignorant, it may be, of the working of a hospital, as well an of the 
movement of the insane mind. If the time shall ever come when the 
legislature, in its zeal for the public good, shall establish a board of 
officers to supervise the medical practice of the state, with power to 
enter every sick man's chamber, to inquire respecting the medicine 
and diet prescribed, and any other matter connected with his welfare, 
and report the results of their examination to the constituted authori- 
ties, then it may he proper to consider the propriety of extending the 
same kind of paternal visitation to the hospitals, for the insane. 
Without arrogating to ourselves any extraordinary wisdom, we believe 
that the accomplished work of this association, as well as the charac- 
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ter and reputation of its present members, fairly entitles it to a re- 
spectful hearing in any matter of legislation, affecting the interests of 
the insane, in the establishments devoted to their custody and treat- 
ment. We therefore offer the following resolutions in the hope that 
the}' will receive from the public all the attention to which the im- 
portance of the subject, and the authority of the source from which 
they come, entitle them ; 

Reaolvedy That the government of our hospitals, as at present consti- 
tuted, whereby a physician, supposed to be eminently qualified by his 
professional training and his traits of character, both moral and intel- 
lectual, is invested with the immediate control of the whole establish- 
ment, while a Board of Directors, Trustees or Managers, as they are 
differently called in different places, — men of acknowledged integrity 
and intelligence — has the general supervision of its affairs, has been 
found by ample experience to furnish the best security against abuses, 
and the strongest incentives to constant effort and improvement. 

Resolvedj That any supernumerary functionaries, endowed with the 
privilege of scrutinizing the management of the hospital, even sitting 
in judgment on the conduct of attendants, and the complaints of 
patients, and controlling the management, directly by the exercise 
of superior power or indirectly by stringent advice, can scarcely accom- 
plish an amount of good, sufficient to compensate for the harm that 
is sure to follow. 

Resolved, That the duty of restoring the insane, and of procuring the 
highest possible degree of comfort for those beyond the reach of cure, 
implies a knowledge of their malady and of their ways and manners, 
that can be obtained only by study and observation. 

Resolved, That the work of conducting any particular individual 
through the mazes of disease into the light of unclouded reason, em- 
bracing, as it does, the drugs he is to take, the privileges he is to enjoy, 
the letters he is to write or to receive, and the company he may see, 
implies not only certain professional attainments, but a close and con- 
tinuous observation of his conduct and conversation, neither of which 
qualifications can be expected from the class of functionaries above 
mentioned, though appointed for the express purpose of making sug- 
gestions and proffering advice. 

Resolved, That one of the first things in the treatment of a patient is 
to secure his confidence, to make him feel that he is in the hands of 
friends who will protect and care for him ; and yet this purpose is 
completely frustrated, when it is incessantly proclaimed to him from 
the walls of his apartment, that the people to whom he has been en- 
trusted are not trusted by others, and that any aid or comfort he may 
require, must be sought from a power paramount to theirs. 

Resolved, That valuable information may be obtained from the letters 
of patients respecting their mental movements, as many will com- 
municate their thouerhts in this manner more unreservedly than in 
conversation, which advantage is lost when their letters are forwarded 
unopened. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the letters of the insane, especially of 
women, often contain matter, the very thought of which, after recov- 
ery, will overwhelm them with mortification and dismay, any law 
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ivhich compels the sending of such letters, is clearly an outrage on 
common decency and common humanity. 

Resolved, That the fact, so much asserted at the present day and 
offered as the main reason for the legislation in question, viz.: that 
sane persons are often falsely imprisoned on the pretence of insanity, 
is not true, and that we believe, that if ever, it is extremely rare that 
a single case of wrongful imprisonment in any hospital in this country 
has taken place. 

Resolvedj That should such cases occur, it would require more knowl- 
edge and experience to detect and expose their true character, than 
any but the officers of the hospital would be likely to possess. 

Resolved, That the project of law for regulating the relations of the 
insane, adopted by the unanimous vote of the Association, in 1868, 

Erescribes such safeguards against abuses of every kind, as are best 
tted to secure that object with the least possible amount of incon- 
venience to parties not immediately concerned. 

Resolved, That the practice now rather common, even among those 
who write or lexjiure on the subject for the instruction of the public, 
of designating as "Private Asylums" the corporate hospitals of the 
country, such as the McLean Asylum at Somerville, the Butler Hos- 
pital at Providence, the Retreat for the Insane at Hartford, the Bloom- 
ingdale Asylum in New York, and the Pennsylvania Hospital in 
Philadelphia, is calculated to mislead the public mind respecting the 
true character of such establishments. Founded, as they are, on the 
gifts and bequests of benevolent persons, conducted by officers paid 
a fixed salary, and directors or managers with no compensation at 
all, and watched by a system of visitation, unequaled in frequency and 
thoroughness by that of any public hospital, they are in no sense of 
the term " Private Asylums." 

While, in the main, agreeing with the tenor and spirit of the 
above resolutions, they are not applicable to the Board of State 
Charities of Illinois. Since the organization of this board, this hos- 
pital has received material aid and assistance from all the members 
conaposing it, and I presume what has been our experience is true of 
all the charitable institutions in the state. 

Collecting statistics as to numbers of the unfortunate and depend- 
ent classes is an important function of this board, and a reliable guide 
for legislative action; while the complete system of keeping accounts 
with the various institutions, showing not only how every dollar of 
money appropriated by the legislature has been spent, but the 
receipted bills for the same, is an advantage to the institutions in case 
of charges of extravagance or corruption, and a complete guide to the 
wants of the various institutions for each legislature. 

To the fertile resources and untiring industry of Rev. F. H. Wines, 
secretary of the board, the people are indebtea for a mass of informa- 
tion in regard to the subjects of charity and the state charitable 
institutions, that is .of much importance and should be highly 
appreciated. 

FARM. 

The farming operations have been carried on with about the same 
results as in former years. Last winter many of the hogs were attacked 
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with " hog cholera" and about fifty died. This scourge of the porcine 
race has entailed severe loss to many of the farmers in this section 
of the country. The cause of this disease is not well understood, and 
the results of^ treatment are very unsatisfactory. The cause has been 
supposed, by some medical writers, to be the presence of trichinae, but 
none of those parasites w^ere found in the cases examined. Most hogs 
in this western country do not have much variety of food, the principal 
diet being grass and corn. I have entertained an idea that to this fact 
the cause of cholera may be traced. This theory was badly damaged 
in our experience of the past year. The hogs which had cholera were 
kept in dry, clean pens, and fed on slops of the house with some corn or 
meal, while the hogs which ran loose and lived on what they could 
pick up after the cattle, were not attacked. 

The following table shows the quantity of various articles raised. 
The corn and potatoes for this year are estimated, but it is believed 
are pretty accurate : 



Products. 



CJorn, bushels 

Broom corn seed, bushels 

Broom corn, pounds 

Sweet corn, bushels 

Hay, tons 

Potatoes, bushels 

Sweet potatoes, bushels 

Pumpkins and squashes, tons. 

Asparagus, bunches 

Beets, tons 

Currants, quarts 

Raspberries, quarts...* , 

Gooseberries, quarts 

Strawberries, quarts 

Cabbages, heads 

Tomatoes, bushels 

Cucumbers, bushels 

Onions, bushels 

Parsnips, bushels 

Turnips, bushels 

Rhubarb, pounds 

Spinach, bushels 

Radishes, bushels 

X«ettuee, bushels 

Peas, bushels 

Celery, heads 

Grapes, pounds 

Lima beans, bushels 

Oats, bushels 

Milk, gallons 



1875. 



2,090 

240 

3,120 

115 

40 

470 

110 

23 



26 

232 

61 

65 

2,480 

6,200 

1,130 

68 

83 

90 

87 

2,800 

73 

12 

18 

68 

183 

6,165 

16 



1876. 



9,948 



1,800 

140 

2,500 

125 

55 

275 

95 

12 

500 

24 

659 

479 

5 

1,825 

9,000 

350 

85 

120 

80 

134 

1,900 

24 

11 

74 

46 

1,700 

6,956 

24 

325 

16,470 



INVENTORY. 

An inventory and appraisal of the personal property of the hospital 
has just been completed, and is herewith presented for your inspection. 

The following is a summary of the valuation placed upon the va- 
rious classes of property and supplies: 

Beds and bedding $12,411 17 

Kitchen furniture ' 2,351 76 

Table furniture 934 45 

All other furniture 10,012 28 

Machinery, boilers, etc 8,694 00 

Vehicles and harnesses ' 2,095 00 



Live stock. 
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70 hogs $800 00^ 

14 pigs 28 00 

23 milch cows 1,150 00 

2 milch cows 20 00 

1 bull 60 00 ;► 

5 calves 50 00 

1 bull 20 00 

10 horses 1,200 00 

2 ponies 80 00 
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Farm tools. 

Hay:. 

Washing machi nery 

Fire extinguishers and hose 

Medical supplies and apparatus. 

Clothing in store 

Groceries, etc., in store 

Coal in store 

Gas-fixtures 

Steam-coils 

Sewing supplies in store 

Paints, glass, etc., in store 

Scales 

Lumber 



3,408 00 



426 45 

495 00 

1,051 75 

645 00 

1,495 00 

704 13 

3,116 50 

1,200 00 

525 00 

4,600 00 

1,442 21 

150 00 

140 00 

300 00 



Total $56,197 70 



ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We return sincere thanks to the editors and publishers of the fol- 
lowing papers and periodicals for gratuitous copies: 

Medical Journal, Chicago 3 years. 

Daily Post and Mail, Chicago 10 

North Western Christian Advocate, Chicago 8 

Standard, Chicago 7 

Prairie Farmer, Chicago 7 

Illinois Staats Zeitung, Chicago 18 

Illinois Weekly Journal, Springfield 20 

Illinois Weekly Register, Springfield 2 

Weekly Journal, Jacksonville , 16 

Weekly Courier, (Sentinel) Jacksonville 16 

Y. M. C. Association, Work, 5 copies 1 

Weekly Whig, Quincy 22 

Weekly Herald, Quincy 22 

Prairie Beacon and Valley Blade, Paris 20 

Signal, Joliet 22 

Weekly Gazette, Galena 10 

Advocate, Greenville 8 

Morgan County Journal, Waverly 

Semi-Weekly Beacon, Aurora 6 

Sentinel, Sauk Rapids, Minn 4 

Weekly Zeitung, (German) Peoria 5 

Weeekly Democrat, (German) Peoria 4 

Telegraph, Alton 6 
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Christian Apologist, (German) Cincinnati, 8 

Republican, Watseka 8 

Argus, Robinson 3 

Religious Telescope, Dayton, Ohio 5 

Leader, Bloomington, 3 

Pantagraph, Bloomington 1 

City Weekly, Sycamore 4 

Fulton County Ledger 

Home Journal, Lacon 

Independent, Mason City 

Journal, Mason City 

Republic, Geneseo 

Times, Delavan 

Gazette, Bunker Hill 

From the heirs of the late Isaac Scarritt, the hospital has received a 
fine binocular magic lantern, for which we return grateful thanks. 

From Anna Kehoe, five dollars for the benefit of the patients' 
amusement fund, and to show her gratitude for the care of her brother. 

To Prof. Littlefield we are much obliged for that magic lantern en- 
tertainment. 

To the officers of Morgan County Agricultural Fair, we return 
many thanks for free admission for our patients to their grounds for 
two years. 

To the manager of the Blue Sox Base Ball Club for admission of 
patients to grounds. 

Gov. Beveridge in the past two and in former years of his adminis- 
tration has made informal and friendly visits to the hospital, exhibit- 
ing a kindly interest in the welfare of the patients, as well as a dispo- 
sition to look into the management of the institution. These visits 
have been very encouraging to the officers and gratifying to the in- 
mates. 

Dr. E. C. Neal, after six years of faithful service as second assistant 
physician, resigned his place in July, 1875, to enter upon similar du- 
ties in an eastern institution. His place was soon after filled by the 
appointment of F. C. Winslow, M. D., who had had considerable ex- 
perience in a general hospital, and came to us well recommended by 
men of high standing in the profession. His services have been very 
satisfactory. 

From Dr. Gilman, as in former years, I have received cordial support 
and efficient aid. 

Rev. E. A. Tanner continues his ministrations as chaplain with 
great acceptance to his congregation. 

Mr. George E. Myers entered upon the duties of clerk of this hospital 
in October, 1875, and has devoted his whole energies to the interests 
of the institution and shown an accuracy in keeping accounts, and 
a general business capacity, that are to be highly commended. 

Dr. W. 0. Pollard has filled the place of apothecary for about three 
years, and has shown a disposition to make himself generally useful. 
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I return thanks to all the resident officers and to many of the at- 
tendants for patient and perseverving efforts in the line of their res- 
pective duties. 

With a sincere desire for the continued success of this noble charity, 
and a firm resolution to promote its usefulness and ensure its prosper- 
ity by patient and persevering efforts, this reporrt is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 

H. F. CARRIEL, 

SujperinteTident 
Jacksonville, September 30, 1876, 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

Of the Receipts and Expenditures of the Central Hospital for the Insane^ for the 
fiscal year ^ (ten months), from December i, 1874, to September 30^ 1875. 



ORDINABY EXPENSE FUND. 

Including appropriations for ordinary expenses and petit receipts from pay-patients, sales, etc. 



1874. 
December 



It 



1875. 
January 
Febmary 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
September 30... 



1... 
16... 

12... 

7... 

14... 

19... 
28... 



<( 



(< 






September 30.... 



September 30. 



October 



1... 



1874. 

December 1... 

1875. 

April 9... 

June 19... 

July 1... 



Br. 



To balance on hand 

appropriation for December. 



<( 



II 

i( 



January 

February 

March 

April 

M!ay , 

June 

quarter ending September dO., 

amount received from counties, for clothing 

" •' " individuals for clothing. 

" " •' " for board 

" " *' sale of land 

sales from farm , 



i( 
(( 
II 
It 
II 
II 
<i 



t< 
<i 
<i 



(( 



ti 



Cr. 



By indebtedness incurred on account of- 

Improvements and repairs 

Furniture 

Food 

Clothing, bedding, etc 

Laundry supplies 

Household expenses 

Fuel 

Light 

Medicines and medical supplies 

Salaries 

Wages, employees. 



Books and stationery 

Printing and advertising...., 

Music 

Amusements 

Freight and transportation. 

Postage 

Farm and garden 

Engineer's department 

Undertaking 

Expenses not classified 

By balance 



To balance. 



SI, 016 79 
8,333 33 

g,333 33 

8,333 33 

8,333 33 

8,333 33 

8,333 34 

8,333 33 

22,500 00 

3,159 27 

7,700 68 

6,288 04 

600 00 

651 27 



IMPBOVEMENT AND REPAIR FUND. 

Dr, 



To balance 

" appropriation, 1873, (part) 

" (in full)..., 
" amount of appropriation, 1875 



$100,249 38 



21,613 03 



S86183 

2,000 00 

2,000 00 

10,000 00 



12,555 

1,690 

25,827 

8,703 

800 

400 

3,657 

1,T73 

1,827 

5,210 

20,891 

407 

644 

53 

109 

1,962 

324 

1,332 

58 

599 

306 

21,613 



21 
17 
52 
80 
47 
23 
62 
79 
10 
13 
72 
16 
85 
30 
45 
75 
35 
49 
89 
00 
44 
03 



$100,249 88 
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Financial Statement. — Continued. 



1875. 
September 30. 



September 30.. 



October 



1... 



July 



September 30... 



October 



1.. 



Or. 

By indebtedness incurred on account of— 

Frame building 

Improvements and repairs 

Furniture 

Laundry supplies .-. 

Household expenses 

Freight 

Farm and garden 

Engineer's department 

Water engine for organ 

Expenses not classified 

By oalance (instate treasury, undrawn) 

To balance (in state treasury) $10,000 00 

Less overdraft on B. F. Beesley, treasurer 2,649 82 

BOILEB FUND. 

Dr. 
To amount of appropriation 

Or. 
By expense incurred for boiler, setting, etc 

To balance (in state treasury) $2,500 00 

Less overdraft on B. F. Beesley, treasurer 2,500 00 





$150 00 




6,592 80 




7 05 




14 13 




219 40 




251 13 




40 




118 74 




150 00 




8 00 




7,350 18 


$14,861 88 


^$14,861 83 


$7,350 18 




$2,500 00 






$2,500 00 


$2,500 00 


$2,500 00 
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FINANCIAL ST ATEME NT 



Of the Receipts and Expenditures of the Centred Hospital for the Insaney for the 
fiscal year, from October i, 1875 , to September 30, 1876. 

ORDINARY EXPENSE FUND. 



1875. 

October 1... 

" 21.. 

1876. 

January 20... 

April 25... 

July 20! 
September 30... 









September 80.., 



Dr. 



To balance 

" appropriation for quarter ending December 31. 



<< 
<< 






<( 

(< 



t( 
(( 



March 31 

June 30 

Sept. 30 

amount received from counties, for clothing 

individuals, for clothing. 

** for board 

sales from farm , 






It 



<< 



September 30... 



October 



1... 



Cr. 



By indebtedness incurred on account of— 

improvements and repairs 

Furniture 

Food 

Clothing, bedding, etc 

Laundry supplies 

Household expenses ^ 

Fuel .:. 

Light 

Medicines and medical supplies 

Salaries 

Wages, employees 

*' inmates 

Books and stationery 

Printing and advertising 

Apparatus 

Music 

Amusements 

Freight and transportation 

Postage 

Farm and garden 

Expenses of shops 

Engineer's department.v 

Machinery 

Undertaking 

Rent of land and taxes on same 

Water-rates, city of Jacksonville 

Expenses not classified 

By balance 



1^,613 03 
22,500 00 

22,500 00 
22,500 00 
22,500 00 
7>616 71 
3,797 35 
7,280 31 
2,149 55 



To balance. 



1182,456 95 



$23,208 05 



$11,750 92 
3,601 51 
80,138 88 
12,606 08 
1,196 62 
453 46 
5,153 89 
4,012 46 
1,921 26 
6,188 79 
24,250 96 
185,80 
667 98 
603 40 
306 30 
43 23 
524 60 
1,532 25 
258 54 
2,456 91 
16 48 
540 03 
28 00 
755 00 
1,103 41 
693 32 
366 80 
23,208 05 



$132,456 95 
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Financial Statement. — Continued. 

IMPROVEMENT AND REPAIR FUND. 

Dr. 

To balance 

Cr. ' 

By indebtedness incurred on account of— . 
Improyements and repairs 

Machinery 

Expenses not classified , 

By balance (in state treasury, undrawn) 

To balance (in state treasury) $5,876 62 

Less overdraft on B. F. Beesley, treasurer 1,294 37 
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1875. 
October 1 



1876. 
September 90... 



1876. 
September 30... 



October 1... 



$7,350 18 



32,440 58 



$322 35 

5 00 

4,582 25 



$7,350 18! $7,350 18 



$4,582 25 
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Itemized Statement of the hind, quality and cost of all articles purchased for 
the Hospital during the fiscal years 1875 and 1876, (twenty-two months), 
from December 1st, 1874, to September 30th, 1876. 



ORDINARY expense FUND. 



Item. 


1875. 


1876. 


1875 and 1876. 




Meas. 


Am't. 


Cost. 


Meas. 


Am't. 


Cost. 


Meas. 


Am't. 


Cost. 


Improvements, Etc. 

Brick-work, etc. 
Brick 








M 

Bbls.. 
Bus... 
Bbls.. 


15.6 
13 
64 
427 
25 


$10145 
32 12 


M 


15.6. 
16 
64 
427 
25 


$101 45 


Cement 


Bbls... 
Bus... 


3 


$7 20 


39 32 


Hair 


25 60 Bus ...1 


25 60 


Lime 








231 101 
73 40 

195 00| 

30 75i 


Bbls .. 


231 10 


Plaster-Paris 






1 


73 40 


Sand 


Cars... 


5 


69 64 






264 64 


Stone 




lYds... 

M 

No 

i I 


13K 
18 

2 

1 
1 


lYds.. 


• 13.2 

18 

2 

1 

1 


30 75 


Lath 


. 






57 5o; Im 

7 75i iNo 


57 50 


Pla&ier brushes 






. ... 


7 75 


Lathing hatchets 








85 

1 m 

54 00) 

8o; 

1,999 83 

1,005 97 
1,096 82 


< ( 

< ( 


85 


Trowels 








1 50 


Ceiling ornaments 








54 00 


Masons' line 








iNo 

Days.. 

Feet.. 

( < 

• •a 


2 
874 

23895 
38656 


No 

Days- 
Feet.. 

••• 


2 
1002 

25142 
41082 


80 


Labor 


Days.. 

Feet.. 

... 


128 

1247 
2426 


317 64 

51 25 

43 55: 

7 00 

20 


2,317 47 

1,057 22 

1,140 37 

7 00 


Carpenter work. 
Lumber, hard 


" pine 

Oak poles 


Escutcheons 


No 


2 


No.*.!'..* 

( 1 


7 

1 

44 


80 

4 50 

24 76 

490 

308 15 


No 

i ( 

••••• ••■ 


9 

1 
59 


1 00 


Bell-pulls 


4 50 


Knobs 


No 

Lbs.... 


15 
1 

26 
500 


3 60 

65! 

31 90 


% 36 


Latches 


5 55 


Locks 


Nft"" 


188 

4372 

72 


TJa 


214 

4872 

72 


340 05 


Nails 


21 75' T,hn 


181 07 iLbs... 
4 50 Nn 


202 82 


Pulleys 




No 


4 50 


Sash cord 








10 50 

5 76 

75 30 




10 50 


• * weights 
















5 76 


Screws 


Gross 

No 

( < 


43>^ 
4 

48 


40 93 !Gross 

1 05 Nn 


1563^ 
144 


Clrnsui 


1993^ 
148 


116 23 


Keys 


103 68 l"Mn 


104 73 
70 79 


Shingles 


11 08; 
17 59, 




59 71 

10 31 

9 00 




Bolts 










27 90 


Hooks 


Gross 


1 1-36 


5 20 


Gross 


2 
2 
1 
1 
2 


Cl-miiii 


3 1-36 
2 
1 
3 
2 


14 20 
«i6 


Brace and plain bits 




No 

< ( 

( < 


96 iVn 


^ Brace 








2 00 

75 
65 

1 43; 

30 

2 86 

3 50 
2 25' 


( ( 
< < 


2 00 


Hammers 


No 

( < 


2 


1 56 


2 31 


Screw-drivers 


65 


" eyes 








1 43 


Transom pivots 








Doz... 


1% 


Doz... 


1.2 


30 


Rivets 






1*65 

1 15 


4 51 


Hatchets 














4 65 


Foot adze 






No 


1 
2 


Mrk 


1 
2 
3 
14 
2 
1 
4 
2 
156734 


2 25 


Door-springs 








1 20 1" 


1 20 


Gate fasteners 


Setts.. 

No 

< ( 

< I 

1 1 

< ( 

Days.. 


3 
14 

2 
1 
4 
2 
349J^ 


i2"56 

46 
50 

3 oo; 

8 00, 
3 50, 




Setts.*. 

No..... 

< ( 

< ( 
i 1 

< i 

■Days*. 


12 50 










46 


Shutter-bars 








50 










3 00 


Chisels 








8 00 


Axes and handles 








3 50 


Labor « 


922 07, 


ibays.. 


1218 


**2,*574"59 


3,496 66 


Amount carried forward 






$1,584 62' 


1 




1 $8,307 87 


1 ■ 




$9,892 49 
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Itemized Statement — Continued. 





1:875. 




1876. 


1875 and 1876. 




Meas. 


Am'}. 


Cost. 


Meas. 


Am't. 


Cost. 


Meas. 


Am't 


t'ost. 


Amount hrounht forward 






1 
$1,584 62; 

$37 00 

9 51 

1 






$8,307 87 

$43 92 
22 91 
70 85 






$9,892 49 
$80 92 


Painting and Qlazing. 
Glass 






.......... 








Putty....A 

Oils 


Lbs.... 


1583^ 


Lbs... 
Gals.. 

( ( 
1 ( 

Lbs!." 

No..!." 
Ors ... 


410 
108 

"'22«4 

61 
17-25 

74 

78 

4 


Lbs- 
Gals .. 


568^ 
108 


:^2 42 
70 85 


Pellncidite 








52 50' 
69 58 




52 50 


Varnish 


Gais .. 

i i 

• ••• 

Lbs.... 


9% 
46 
508 


32 40 

20 70; 

61 05 

384 42 


(•als .. 


31^ 
107 
2233 


101 98 


Turpentine 

Faints, lead 


25 30, 
190 00 

'24 55| 

5 45' 


... 
Lbs... 


46 00 
251 OH 


*' mineral 


408 97 


Brushes 






Ino..!!. 


78 

5 

1 


5 45 


Sand naper 


Qrs .... 
Paprs 
Lbs.... 


2 
1 

1 


60 


6 56 iOrs ... 


7 16 


Gold Dronze 


60 Panrs 


240 


Paprs 
Lbs... 


3 00 


Gum shellac 


1 20 


1 ' 


1 20 


Plate elass 


1 




30 00 
3 75 


30 00 


Frencn zinc 


Lbs.... 




1 


Lbs... 
IPkgs.. 


25 
6 


Lhs 


'25 


3 75 


Glaze points 


Pkgs.. 




J 


75 Pkea.. 


75 


Graining combs 




1 


1 50 
446 12 

79 OOl 

5 251 
256 82! 
327 60 

66 01 
65 
10 75 
63 .30 
48 50 

2 30 
500 

20 00, 
7 50' 

6 50 
1 40 

196*56 

18 30 

28 00 

1 25 

44 00 




1 50 


Labor 


Days.. 


80 


183 79i Davs.. 


217 
17 


Days.. 
M 


297 
17 


629 91 


Roofing. 
Shinfirles 




M 


79 00 


Galvanized iron 








5 '2.'> 


ReDairins roof 
















256 82 


I^abor 








Days.. 

Feet.. 
Lbs... 

No 

< ( 

< < 

1" !!!!! 

1 

( t 

..... 

( ( 

< ( 
( ( 

< ( 

Days.. 

Feet.. 

No 

( t 

< ( 


94J^ 

789>^ 

2 
49 
13 
18 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
24 

2 

2 

1 

4 

IK 






327 60 


Plumbing. 






...... ......... 


Feet.. 
Lbs... 

No 

< ( 

( < 
( < 

( i 

.... 
i < 

( < 

( ( 

I < 

< ( 


789>^ 

2 

49 

13 

18 


1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
24 
2 
2 
1 
4 

VA 


66 01 


' ' lead 






>•>•■> ■■>•••>••, 


65 










10 75 


Cocks 








63 30 


Plain bibbs 








48 50 


B&sins 


No 


1 


300 


5 30 




5 00 


Sink 








20 00 


Water-closets 








7 50 


Slop hopper 


* 






6 50 


Basin srate 








1 4C 


Enameled basin sinks 








196 56 


Water closet bowls 








18 30 


Enameled wash-stand? 








28 00 










1 25 


Soil branches 








44 00 








6 50 Davs.. 


6 50 


Gas-Fitting. 
Pipe 








1 

53 33 
3 00 




53 33 








163 

1 

14 






3 00 


Brackets 






18 60 


No 


27 

236 

1 

14 
1 
4 
1 
3 
100 

39 
1 
1 
1 
1 


18 60 


Burners 

" arjyand 


No 


73 


15 50 


26 451 I" 

1 00 1" 

45 50 " - 


41 95 
1 00 


Chandeliers 








45 50 


Harps 

Reflectors 


No 


1 
4 

1 


4 001 
60 00' 




< < 
' 


4 00 








60 00 


Bowl and plug 


3 00 


! 




1 


i i 1 


3 00 


Porcelain shades 




iNo 

I < 
( ( 


3 

100 

39 

1 

1 
1 
1 


3 50 
1 19 
1 951 
3 00 


3 50 


Gas hooks 








1 19 










1 95 


Sun burners 








3 00 


Oflfeetts 








2 OOl" 

4 00|i" 

19 50! 1" .. 


2 00 


Lamp cocks 






1 


1" 

1" 


4 00 


Lifirht to entrance 






1 


19 50 


Pliers '.'..'.'. 






1 


1 10 




75 








1 


No 


1 


No 


1 


1 10 


Iron Work. 
Iron 






11 9l' 




78 67 
36 16' 




90 58 


Steam pipe 






1 


iLbs... 
No 

< < 


644 

27 

7 

8 


r.hs 


(>44 

27 

7 

3 


36 16 


(k)nnexions '. 






1 


3 25 No 

22 28 •' 

89 00 •' 


3 25 






' 


22 28 


Radiators ' ! 


1 


89 00 


Registers ' ' 




38 70, 




38 70 




1 1 


t 1 










Amount carried forward 


1 


#2,413 30, 


1 


1 


$10,952 13; 


1 1 


$13,365 43 
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Itemized Statement — Continued. 



Item. 


1875. 


1876. 

1 


1875 and 1876, 




Meas. 


Am't. 


Cost. 


Meas 


Am't 


.1 Cofij. 

. $10,952 13 

i 

66 
130 58 


Meas.' Am't 


• 1 Cost. 


Amount brought forward 




$2,413 30 

'$25 30 

2 75 








$13,365 43 
66 


Iron TTorit— cent. 
Flanffe and nippeif 






Lbs.... 


2337" 


I********" " 


Castings 


Lbs... 
No. ... 


. 429 

1 


Lbs... '2766 
No. 1 1 


155 88 


Grates 


2 75 


Straps 






2 07 




1 


2 07 


Front pieces 


No 


1 


5 00 






No.... 

< t 

1 1 


1 

20 

6 


5 00 


Iron guards 


W..:. 
< « 

Lbs.!." 

i i 

• •< 


20 
6 

"to"" 


i52 "66 

1 20 
6 16 

2 80 
500 


152 00 


End cranks 








1 20 


Steel 








6 16 


Tee rails 








Lb8..Vi 70 


2 80 


Settee legs 












5 00 


Labor! 




1 












i 9 60 

1 f w 


MisceUaTieiOfm. 
Liffhtning rods 






15 50 
5 25 
9 67 
500 












15 50 


Marble work .' 




1 


Lbs.... 


• « ■ • • ••% • 

19K 


86 00 

8 45 

280 14 

80, 

13 82 

13 28 






91 25 


Rope 


Lbs.... 


68 


Lbs.... 


nx 


18 12 


Tiling 


285 14 


Wall paper 






Rolls. 
Lbs... 

No 

Feet.. 


4 

70 
37 
50 






80 


wire.i.!!:..:::::::::z;::::::::::;:: 


Lbs.... 
No 


2 

1 


22 77 

70 

1 


Lbs.. 
No 


39 

50 


36 59 


Files 


13 98 


Hose 


15 00 Feet.. 


15 CO 


Brass castings 






6 95{ 
1 25 
6 60 
10 00 
9 83 
25 




6 95 


Wrenches ■. 


1 




No 

Lbs... 


1 
120 






1 25 


Glue 

Brass bolts 


Lbs... 


50 


12 00 


Lbs... 


170 


18 60 
10 00 


Speaking tubes and whistles 


1 














9 83 


Rosin 


Lbs... 


15 


*2C0 

600 
5 00 
7 00 
1 87 
1 50 
5 00 










2 25 


Firebrick 






1 


6 00 




Lbs... 

< < 

• •• 

• • • 

Feet. 


200 
60 

12 








Lbs... 

i < 

... 
< < 


200 
60 


5 00 


Emery 








7 00 


Sheet brass 








1 87 


Weatherstrips 


Feet.. 


10 


70, 

65 
5 00 


Feet.. 


2 20 


Tar 


5 65 


Repairing lightning rods 















5 00 


Wire cloth 








Y'ds.. 

Lbs... 

< < 

Feet." 


50 

5 

44 


. 100, 

22 50, 

4 00 

3 00 


Y'ds.. 

Lbs, .. 
< ( 

•• 


50 

5 

44 


1 00 


Asbestos roof paint 








22 50 


Asbestos cement 






4 00 


White glue 








3 00 


Wire rope 








9 10; Feet.. 


9 10 














^ 




$2,555 21 






$11,750 00| 
16 60 






$14,306 13 


FURNITURE. 

1 
Mmanujactured. 
Bureaus 


1 




No 

< ( 

•••«■■ 

< < 

< < 

< ( 


1 
17 
86 

1 

1 
20 


No 


1 

18 

209 

4 

1 

24 


16 00 


Bedsteads 


No 

< i 

. ... 


1 

123 

3 


ii* '66,' 

147 00 
20 50 


96 00; ' * 


107 00 


Chairs 


258 50, 
6 00, 
17 00 
24 60 
85 45, 
34 00 

129 00 


( < 


405 50 


Clocks 


26 50 


Lounges 


17 00 


Looking-glasses 


No 


4 


5 10 
24 25 


29 70 


Repairs 


109 70 


Stands 






No 


6 
15 


No 

< « 


6 
18 

1 
14 

2 


34 00 




No 


3 
1 


19 '56 

33 00 


148 50 


Wardrobes 


33 00 




No 


14 
2 


99 95 
190 00 


99 95 


Chamber setts 








190 00 


Zinc 






6 85 

35 


6 85 


Racks 


No 


1 






1 


......... 1 




35 




No 


2 


44 66 No 1 


2 


44 00 


Thermometers 






36 00 


37 lOj 




73 10 


Floors and windows 


1 














Carpets 


Y'ds.. 


397K 


38'7"42| 

5 80, 
2 30 


Y'ds.. 


681% 


649 16 
7 00, 
3 80, 
6 00: 


Y'ds. 


1079>^ 


1036 58 


Curtains 


12 80 


Curtain fixtures 














6 10 


Lace curtains 














6 00 


iPoor mats 








No 

Y'ds. 
No 


31 

121^^ 
14 


54 39 :] 


m 


31 


H 39 


Oil cloth 


Y'ds.. 


142% 


' "ioo'io 


78 13 ' 

42 50; ] 

95; . 

2 50 . 


yds.. 
i^o 


178 23 


Shades 


42 50 










95 


Picture-nails 














2 50 










. 








Amount carried fmnvard 


1 


1 $799 17, 




$1,882 07| . 






$2,681 20 
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Itemized Statement — Continued. 







1871: 


>. 




1876 


• 


1875 and 1876. 




Meas. 


Am't. 


Cost. 


'Meas. 


Am't, 


Cost. 


Meas. 


Am't. 

• 


Cost. 


Amount brought forward.. 






$799 17 






$1,882 07 

2 90 
60 

3 50 






$2,681 20 
$2 90 


Curtain loops 










Curtain cord 






2 25 










2 85 


<^rpet sweeper 












• 


3 50 


Carpet binding 






100 










1 00 


Cornice mouldings 










15 70 

10 20 

3 24 

24 00 

23 70 

22 00 

64 51 

196 00 

194 00 

25 80 
1 75 

50 
57 70 
10 65 
49 05 






15 70 


Holland 


Yds... 






Yds... 
Lbs... 


38 
54 




38 
54 


10 20 


Felt paper 










3 24 


LAmbrequins 










24 00 


Beds. 
Feathers 


Lbs... 






Lbs... 

No 

( ( 

< ( 


39>^ 

12 
24 

28 


Lbs... 
No 

< < 

< < 


39>^ 
2 
12 
26 

28 


23 70 


Mattresses, hair 


No 

t < 


1 


706 


29 00 


" sprinj; 


64 51 


wire 


< ( 


2 


21 00 


217 00 


" cotton 


194 00 


Mattress, twine 






•.•.....•.••... 


25 80 


tufts 






15 00 

1 40 

15 35 










16 75 


" needle 


No 

Yds... 


54 
92 


No 

Yds... 


1 
368 


No 

Yds... 


55 
460 


1 90 


Burlap 


73 05 


UpholBter's tacks 


10 65 


Moss 








Lbs... 


3-27 


Lbs... 


327 


49 05 


Renovating feathers. 






2'56 

1 25 


2 50 


Castors 


Setts.. 


4 


Setts.! 
No 


35 
3 


2 67 

5 50 

2 10 

25 75 


Setts.. 
No 


39 
3 


3 92 


Pillows and bolsters 


5 50 


Mosquito bar 






2 25 

4 37 

3 75 

5 00 


4 35 


Mattress springs 


Lbs... 
Doz... 

■ • ■ 


23 


Lbs... 


143 


Doz... 

1 ( 

• •■ 

< 4 

• •• 

« ( 

• •• 

{ I 

• •• 
( ( 

■ •• 
( i 

• •• 
i < 

««• 
i t 

• •• 

( < 

■ •• 
( i 


166 

55-1? 
11-12 

25-^ 

731-12 

38>^ 

4 

11-12 

4 

2% 


30 12 


Glass, Q^eensfwareand Cutlery. 
Basins 


3 75 


Bowls 


Doz... 

• «• 

1 ( 

• •• 


3^ 
11-12 


9 65 

1 50 

40 


14 65 


' ' glass 


1 50 


Candlesticks 








40 


Castors 


Doz... 

« t 

... 

■ «• 


'2M2 

301-12 

38K 


34"69 

127 86 
• 47 50 


34 69 






43 


182 75 


310 61 


Chimneys 


Doz... 


47 50 


Cups 




4 
11-12 

1% 


15 55 

11 75| 
22 45 


15 55 


Dishes, meat 








Doz... 

< ( 

• •• 


11 75 


*' vegetable 


Doz... 

... 


fi 


25 50 
9 00 

2 50, 
11 00 

6 80 

5 00 

11 75 

28 30 

16 75 

1 ^ 

85 

3 70 


47 95 


Globes 


9 00 


Goblets 






4 25 


6 75 


Jugs - 


Doz... 

No 

( ( 

< ( 

Doz... 

... 

i i 

• • • 

< ( 

• •• 


J^ 

25 

9 
10 

2 

1-12 
2K 






Doz... 

No 

« < 

< ( 
Doz... 

• • • 

... 

< < 

... 

... 
... 

... 

... 

< < 

... 

... 


1% 
312 
25 
19 
33 
61-12 
56 
7-12 

IH 

1 

1 

54% 
50 
1 


11 00 


Knives 


No 


306 


. '47 75 


54 55 


Ladles 


5 00 




No 

Doz... 

( < 

I < 

• • • 

• • ■ 


10 
17 
41-12 
7-12 


10 55 

28 80 

31 05 

1 85' 

3 60 


22 30 


Plates 


57 10 


Pitchers 


47 80 


" cream 


3 80 


" molasses 


4 45 


Saltcellars 


3 70 


Saucers 


Doz... 

• • • 
i t 

••• 
( i 

• ■ • 

• • • 

• ■ • 


2 

1 


2 50 

3 60 

4 45 
20 

32 75; 
29 39 
19 50; 
52 65 
11 53 

1 25! 
6O; 

1 80 


2 50 


Soap dishes 


Doz... 


3^ 


3 48 


7 08 


Spittoons 


4 45 


Spoons 




::::::::: :::: :::::::::i 


20 


Tumblers 


Doz... 


25 


25 00| 
.....1 


57 75 


Flower pots 


29 39 


Enameled chambers 






1 


19 50 


Hospital glasses 






1 


52 65 


Lantern globes 
















11 53 


Dark lanterns 








!Xo 


1 
4 

1 


No 

< ( 

< 1 

1 ( 
( ( 
( ( 
( < 

< 1 

Doz... 
< i 

• •• 


1 

4 

1 
16 

1 
12 
24 

2 
65-12 

9 


1 25 










fiO 


Crocks 








1 80 


Platters 


No 

Doz... 


16 

1 

12 

24 

2 

6iCj2 


4 80 

75 

12 00 

4 00 

1 50 

8 05 


4 80 


Sugar bowls 








75 










12 00 


Shaving mugs 








4 0(V 


Butter dishes 








1 50 


Cruets 








8 05 




Doz... 


9 


7 ft) 
16 29 


7 65 


Jars 




1 


16 29 




i 






' 






Amount carried forward... 


$1,274 02 


1 


$3,179 91 


1 




$4,453 93 
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Itemized Statement — Continued. 



Amount brought fonvard. 

Tin and Iron. 

Cans, milk 

UippeFs 

Dustpans 

EfiTf? beaters 

Frying pans 

Measures, tin 

Pails 

Pots, tea 

Pots, coffee 

Pie pans 

Flat irons 

Saucepans 

Scoops 

Tin pans 

Tongs 

Meat pans 

Individual tea sets ,. 

Bread trays , 

Dish pans 

Cake moulds 

Sieves 

(voal hods 

Tin chambers 

Baker's palet 

Tin boxes 

Sprinklers 

Stove pipe 

('ake turners 

Repairing tinware 

Zinc box 

Ice cooler 

Tin fruit cans ^ 

Oilcans 

Fire pots 

Cake cutter 

Steamers 

Funnels 

Broilers 

Waiters , 

Wash pans 

Strainers , 

Provision boxes 

Tin cups 

Skimmers 

Toasters 

Milk pans 

Ice cream freezer 

Tin trays 

Cabbage cutter 

Bread pans 

Food. 

Breadstuffa. 
Baking powder 

'* soda 

Crackers 

Boston biscuit 

Saratoga biscuit 

Cream tartar 

Flour, buckwheat 

" Graham 

" wheat 

Hops 

Mait 

Meal, corn 

Meal, oat 

Yeast 

Flour, rje 

Class Sd. 

Cracked wheat 

Sago 

Tapioca 

Com starch 

Amount carried forward 



1875. 



1876. 



Meas.iAm't. Cost, j Meas.lAm't. Cost. Meas.'Am't' Cost. 



$1,274 02l 



956 00 

8 oOl 
3 OO' 



Pairs 



No. 



Lbs. 
Brls. 



( ( 



No 


73 




1 




1 




1 


i i 




••• •• 


1 




1 




10 




6 




3 




11 




25 




1 




1 



Lbs... 



50 

112 

2093 



12 
65 



iDoz...| 



i< < 



6 75 



Doz. 
No... 



40 00, 
20 

3 50 
50, 

41 07' 



No. 



75' No. 



$1,690 17 



18 a> 

6 44; 
121 m 



60l 

"3821 "i? 

41 25 

3 55 

8 00 

7'56 



Brls. 
Lbs. 



Bush. 



Lbs... 



Lbs... lOf^ 



$3,179 91 



$24 00 No., 



1875 and 1876. 



21.1 
757 
43>^ 

Hyr 

1-12 
"*5i)'"' 



iLbs... 430 

'22' 
320 



$5,738 51' 



9 00! 




2 OOl 



$3,501 51 i 



61 26 Lbs.... 



192 82 

501 

40: 

1 101 



171 40i Brls... 

5,372 75!! •' ... 

23 25; Lbs... 

4 2O1 

43 50 Bush. 




2 44 
32 90 



$9, 128 33 



Lbs.. 



2 75 [Doz... 
1 20' 

I Pairs. 

14 OOl No 

6 OC^ " 
29 501 

3 67; 

1 oo' 

2 a5 

1 50 

18 00 

1 50 

1 50 

1 35 
6 75 

20' No 
50 a5j 1 

2 50 No 
60 00 " 
32 75 1" 

60 ■" , 

I I' ' 

'"l'25' I..... 



75 ' 



$4,453 93 



21.1 

1387^1 

108>| 
t 

*"60M 
1-12 



500 

360 

200 

13 50 


$5,19168 

80 11 

644 

314 62 



32 70 

63 

644 

32 90 



$15,166 84 
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Itemized Statement — Continued. 



1876 



Mear. 



Amount brought forward 
Cocoa nut 



Meats. 

Beef roafits 

" steaks 

Sausage 

Hutton 

Beef salt , 



Hams. 
Sides.. 



Smoked. 



Fresh 

Salt 

Oysters.... 
3ardines.. 
Mackerel. 



Fish. 



Pkgs.. 



Lbs... 

... 

4 4 
4 4 
4 4 



Am't. 



Cost. 



23 



44,802 
44,426% 
1,400 



4 4 
4 4 



4 4 
4 4 



Chickens 

Ducks 

Geese , 

Turkeys.. 



Poultry. 



Cans.. 
Box's 



21,398 



92 
39 



4,710J^ 
1,168 
184 
12 



$5,738 51 
7 80 



3,443 34 

3,425 32 

112 00 



Miscellaneous. 

Gelatine 

Lard 

Shanks 

Tallow 

Tongues 

Tripe 



Vegetables. 

Asparagus 

Celery 

Onions 

Turnips 

Potatoes 

" sweet 

Cabbage heads 



Doz. 

4 4 



4 4 
4 4 



Lbs. 

4 ( 



Lbs. 
No.. 



18 5-6 
1% 

2r 



1 

546 



Behs.. 
Bush. 
Bush. 



582 

90 

4 



385 



Canned. 
Com !Cans. 



Pumpkin. 



Beans...., 
Hominy.. 

Rice 

Pop Com. 



Dried. 



Pickles. 

Green Gals. 

Yellow Botl's 



Bbls.. 
Bush. 



Fruit Green. 

Apples 

Blackberries 

Cranberries 

Cherries 

Grapes 

Lemons 

Melons musk 

" water 

Oranges 

Peaches 

Pears 

Raspberries 

Whortleberries 

Cocoa nuts 



Z2l 

51%, 



162 



Bush, 
Qts... 
Bush. 
Qts... 
Lbs... 
Doz... 



< < 

4 ( 
4 4 



Bush. 

4 ( 

Qts .'".! 



Amount carried forward. 



19 4-5 
^ 



/l^ 



98M 
14 

24 
425 

793^ 
28 

55 

3 

10 

350 

32 



1876. 



1875 and 1876. 



Meas 



Am't. 



Cost. 



1,113 90 



13 88 
6 05 



256 72 



Pkgs. 



Lbs... 

4 I 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 



4 4 
4 4 



4 4 
..4 



! $9,428 33 



IIP 94 
86 90i (Cans.. 



4 50 



47 23 

4 60 

13 20 

234 24 



1 20 
88 11 



Box's 
Bbls.. 



Doz.... 

4 4 
4 4 
4 <' 



45 81 

27 00 

3 00 



17 40 
""i'45 
&47*27 



Lbs... 

No 

Lbs... 
No 



Bch's 



Bush. 

4 4 

4 4 

No 



16 



63,646 

49,786 

2,575 

2,543 

27,781 



28 

mi 



2,789 

3,513 

433 1 

66 

2 



43^ 
23 54 



338 
40 

731 

3 

10 



16 



35 50 Cans. 

4 i 



107 60 
4 65 



, Bbls... 

' Lbs... 

4 4 



a-) 



2 00 
8 00 



Botl's 



86 88 Bush. 

3 70' Qts .. . 
19 00' Bush. 

1 92 Qts.... 
21 25 
32 80 
16 85 
21 80 
26 20 

7 95, 
1100 
52 50 

7 50 



58 

1,065 

6 

4 



84 
17 



12 
1,100' 
2,675i 



3 



Doz... 
t < 



4 4 
4 4 



l$14,135 70 



Qts.. 
No!.*.' 



370 
""3" 



6 27 



4,736 51 

3,687 60 

257 63 

165 33 

1,145 69 



4 48 
3 42 



256 20 
192 53 
204 85 

19 45' ^Box's 

20 00 Bbls .. 



98 47 

300 

1 50 

210 56 




Cost. 

$15166 M 
14 07 



8,179 85 
7 '112 92 
369 6:^ 
165 m 
2,259 59 



18 36 
9 47 



Doz.. 



4 4 



Lbs.. 

45 97 

8 40 iNo. 

70 78 

90 

7 50 



Lbs... 
No 



1 tM) 



14 50; 

351 17| 
4 75 
20 No 



Bch's 

'• I 
Bush. , 



4 4 
4 4 



18 50 Cans. 
3 40 i " 



51 32 |Bbls. .! 

25 00 i I 

191 43 iLbs... I 
Bush. 



3 I 

46 ^G 



1 , 

S84 ; 

40 ' 

1,313 I 

93 I 

14 



385 i 
. 10 I 

58 I 

1,58(^ 
6 
4 



246 
17 



31 4-5, 
1,110 
2,675 I 

• 4 



2 50 

1 80 Bott's. 



159 50 Bush. 



220 I 

931 I 73 43 Qts.... 

834 '54 94 Bush. 

64 , 7 00 Qts.... 

' MLbs... 

109^a' 35 W Doz....' 

1% 1 00 

16 i 29 70 

11(^1 37 70 



( 4 
t < 



Bu.sh- 



38 20 Qts. 

4 ( 



*18,158 25 



No. 



14 



31834 
945 

rm 

88 
425 
180J^ 

16534 

3 

10 

726 

'32 

3 



512 92 


311 47 


291 75 


23 95 


20 00 


145 70 


7 60 


14 70 


444 80 



1 25 

134 08 

8 40 

116 59 

27 90 

10 50 



17 40 



60 
45 



1 
1 

14 50 

898 44 

4 75 

20 



54 00 
3 40 



158 92 

29 6n 

191 43 

35 



4 '50 
9 80 



246 38 
77 13 
53 94 

8 92 
21 25 
68 70 
18 45 
51 50 
63 90 

7 95 
11 00 
90 70 

7 50 
25 



'$:i2293 95 
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Itemkei Statement — Continued. 



1875. 



Meas. Am't. Cost. 



Amount brought forward 

Canned. 

Peaches 

Pine apples 

Pears 

Plums 



Dried. 



Cans. 



1 1 



Lbs. 

1 1 



Apples ... 
Citrons ... 
Currants. 
Peaches.. 
Prunes .. 

Raisins Bxs. 

Preserves Cans 

Miscellaneous. 

Milk Q'rts 

Butter Lbs... 

Cheese. 

Honey 

Sugar— cut loaf... 

" granulated. 

" powdered... 

•' "A" 



12 



1876. 



914,135 70 



Meas. Am't. 



$5 50 Cans 



1 40 



I < 



« < 
( < 



156 
853%' 

1 ; 

2 ; 



I 2,106; 

21, 15+ 
2,089; 
60 ' 
428 
524 
45 
15,094 



17 51 

5 78 

99 82' 

3 75' 

3 50 



JW 24 

6,4-22 571 

267 84' 

18 00' 

48 93, 

56 00' 

5 63' 

1,503 02 



Lbs. 



•Box's 



Cost. 



1875 and 1876. 



90 
6 

88 



$18,158 25 



$21 65' 
1 15' 



Meas. 


Am't. 


Cost. 






$3,2293 95 

$27 15 

1 15 

35 05 

1 40 


Cans.. 

< 4 

< i 

i ( 


102 
6 

88 

4 

1 



816 

9 

185 

25 

1,535 



maple. 



Syrup .Galls. 

Molasses....'. 

Saltr-table 

Salt— common 



Pepper 

Spices— all kinds 

Mustard, ground 

•• French.. 

Sauces. 

Extracts 

lee , 



Cider 

Vinegar. . 

Tea 

Coffee 

Nuts 

Candy 

Eggs 

Chocolate. 



Bbls 
Lbs.. 




Lbs. 



318 15 

73 75 

6 50 

45 10 



Lbs.. 



Lbs.. 
< ( 



< t 

< ( 

I < 
• ( 



19,25534 
2,196 



Galls. 



Bbls 
Lbfl.. 



170 



6 10 

58 50 



12 25 
80 25 



Clothing, Bedding, etc. 

Ready made— boots 

Caps 

Coats, linen 

Coats, woolen 

Collars, linen 

Collars, paper 

('ombs, bacK 

Combs, round 

Corsets 

Drawers, cotton 

Drawers, woolen 

Gloves, men's 

Gloves, women's 

Hair pins 

Handkerchiefs 

Hats, men's 

Hats, women's 

Hose, men's 

Hose, women's 

Jackets, boys 

Jackets, women's 

Mittens 

Neck-ties 

Overalls 

Overcoats 

Shawls 

Shirts, cotton 

Shirts, linen 



Amount carried forward. 



Lbs. 

t < 



Doz'n 
Lbs... I 



Pairs. 
No 

i « 

Doz... 
Box's 
Doz... 

No 



Pairs. 

Gross 
Doz'n 



( « 



No 

Pairs. 
No 






1,29<) 
5,692 

34 

30 

20>i 



26 



223 
93 

224-12 

50D 

1 1-12 

3 1-12 

40 

276 

23 

36 

20 



45M 

5 5-12 

5 5-6 

55M 

63% 



6 

12 

248 

12 



8 
276 



807 3:3 

1,286 74! 

6 20', 

6 60, 

432 48; 
8 'SS 



109 25 



390 50 

694 25 

32 08 

68 10 

1 25 

10 20 

25 10 

197 14 

17 25 

.39 20 

5 

4 

88 37 

91 55 

43 18 

230 74 

149 02 



00 
55 



5 40 
17 00 
50 70 

9 00 



Btls. 



Cut ... 
Bbls .. 
Galls. 
Lbs... 



Doz. 
Lbs. 



Pairs. 
No 



437 

758 

8 

3,194 

15,629 

10 

75 

895Vi 
2134 Vi 



88 27 

3 70 

15 91 

3 37 

117 47 

27 18' 



Lbs... 

1 1 






Box's 
Cans.. 



4,9:34 
292 



9:3, 

78 



12 



12 






Doz... 
Pairs. 
Doz... 



No.., 



Pairs. 

Gross 
Doz... 

( < 
t ( 
< ( 

No 



386 

WA 

4:37 

2,052 

7,546 

40 

60 

4409 5-6 

2 



36 

6 

300 

197 

30 5-12 

703 

1-12 



58 
24 



21 30 
193 50 



2,493 63 



No... 



6 
8 

50 4-12 

10 
69% 
1 



( < 



182 

13 

4 

8 

12 

36 



51 

8:3 

1 

:3:32 

1,558 

1 

12 
529 
148 
13 
22 
:34 
21 



35 
85 
00 
49 
33, 
00 
50' 

62 
70 
20 
70 
98 



Qts.... 

IjDS... 



i t 

< i 
t ( 

< < 
( ( 
( t 

< ( 

Galls. 



816 ; 

» ; 

341 
59 
2,388?% 



2,106 
44,400% 
4,285 I 
60 < 
865 
1,282 

! »^ 

18,288 

15,629 : 

10 ■' 

75 

l,393>^i 

325)1! 



3 

6 

251 

72 

111 

975 

1,655 

7 

12 
.t30 



103 

3 

528 

1,425 

24 

95 

2 

47 

15 

42 

1 

2 

8 
65 
74 
16 
22 
131 



Bbls .. 


34 






Lbs... 


" 170 


Btls... 


12 






Bbls.. 


14% 


Galls. 


437 


Lbs... 


3,348 


t i 


13,238 


( ( 


74 


( ( 


90 


Doz... 


79431-12 


Lbs... 


25% 



88 27 
3 70 

Sa 42 

9 15 

217 -29^ 

30 9:3 
3 50 



84 24 

11,357 50 

560 62 

18 00 

100 28 

139 85 

6 63 

1,825 51 

1,558 

1 

12 50 
847 88 
222 37 
20 20 
67 30 
34 



50 
95 
60 
00 
50 
31 
18 
96| 
60, 
00 
42i 
70, 



50 iPairs 
00 No... 
00' " 
69' " 
60! Doz. 



25 
05 
55 
50 
63 
50 
40 
15 
81 
23 
78 
50 
4:3! 
70 




Box's 
Doz... 



62 

6 

523 

290 

53 

1,203 

1% 



51 
11 
19 
24 
7 
53 



87 
35 

oo| 

90 
50; 
50, 



2,777 24 



Pairs. 


42 


< t 


28 


Doz.. 


" '95 5^ 


( ( 


11 1-12 




11% 
65% 


( ( 


133% 


No 


1 


( i 


6 


Pairs, 


12 


No 


430 


( ( 


25 


< ( 


4 


< < 


16 


< t 


288 


1 < 


36 



3:3 
ou 



70^ 

28 08 

58 50 

50 

8 95 

18 8> 

:331 25 

72 50 

111 

1,782 

2,942 



31 
51 
70 



13 80 

18 60 

962 90 

9 08 



212,75 

3 00 

915 M 

2,119 94 

56 68 

163 95 

1 50 

12 25 

72 65 

212 W 

59 88 

40 70 

7 

12 

154 18 

165 78 

59 96. 

253 24 

280 45 

70 

5 40 

17 00 

102 57 

20 35 

19 00 

46 20 

201 OC 

53 50 



40 
70 



5,270 87 



39 
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Itemized Statement. — Continued. 



Item. 


I 


1875. 


1 


1876. 




.Meas. 

1 


Am' I. 


Cost. 


JMeas. 


Am't. 


Cost. 


Amount broviaht forward 




1 $2,493 63 

$19 25 

70 00 

157 50 

238 85 

11 18 

34 53 

300 15 

36 00 

45 50 

627 90 

240 00 






2,777 24 


Clothing, &«.— Cont'd. 
Ready-made. 
Shirts — ^woolen 


No 

No 

Pre.... 
« « 

.... 

Gross 

No 

Pre.... 
< { ... 

iDoz.... 
No 

< < 


25 
214 

62 
136 

22 

40 
243 

35 

101-12 

142 

89 






Shtrt froDts 


No 

Pre,... 

Gross 

No 

Pre.... 

*•« 

Doz... 

No 

Doz... 
Pre.... 
No 


159 
98 

116 
16 
84 

256 
87 
30 

270 

206 
6 

131 
1 


$47 92 

169 30 

164 30 

700 

84 00 
317 95 

91 10 

85 39 
1,291 61 

415 09 

40 82 

144 10 

90 

1 53 

18 15 

40 

1 90 

12 85 
765 

13 75 
590 

20 
1 50 
1 50 

1 30 

2 20 


Shoes — ^mens 


Phoes — womens 


Shoe laces 


Skirts 

SUoDers — mens 


Slippers — womens 


Suspenders 


Trowsers 


Vests 


Undershirts 


Buskins 


Pre.... 
No 


129 


140 15 


HooD-skirts 


CuM 


Pre.... 
No 

•••••• 


4 

23 

5 

18 


1 25 
20 45 

1 80 

5 45 
19 05 

255 
18 79 


Nubias 


No 


20 


Yokes 


Nets 






Spectacles 






Ruches 


Doz... 
No 


4^" 






Belts 






Flannel vests 






Cuff buttons 












Corset clasps 






2 75 






Neck pins 










Fans 


No 


37 


1 70 
3 95 

2 20 
300 


No 


42 


Hair braids 


Corset laces 


Doz.... 
No 


11 
4 






Ping — ghawl and breast 








Burial robes 


No 

Prs.!!! 

Doz... 

< ( 

• •• 

< ( 

... 

... 

• • • 


12 
1 

1 

109^ 
2 
2 

A 


18 00 

4 00 

50 

2,376 88 
39 18 

6 00 
11 00 

8 25 


Linen suits 








Rubber shoes 








Class 2. 
Blankets 








Comforts.. .> 








Napkins 


Doz.... 

.. . 

< < 

•••• 

< < 

•••• 
i i 

•••• 

Doz-.. 
Yds... 

i « 

• •• 

( < 

< ( 

•••• 

Yds.... 

i i 

•••• 

( « 

•••• 
t i 

•■•• 
i i 

• •• 
i ( 

•••• 

( t 

•••■ 
( i 

( ( 

•••• 
1 ( 

•••• 

( ( 

•••• 
1 i 

• • • 

Sht's! 
Yds.... 
Lbs... 

Yds!!! 


2 

6^ 
255-12 

13 

289^ 

354H 
517 

312K 
972 
27 

342 
660^ 

153>| 
221 

169731 
69 

247M 
4525>i 
95,2 
2113 
149 
1 
*4 


6 00 

3 00 

4 05 
16 75 

823 82. 

25 53 
257 31 

42 68 

77 67 

65 12 

161 33 

6 75 

81 83 

185 94 

50 

32 00 

98 47 

884 

13 44 

224 59 

34 50 

46 50 

1,047 48 

70 41 

443 45 

26 93 
05 

1 32 

72 

9 40 


Spreads 


Table cloths 


Towels 


Quilts 


!•.••••••• 






MaterUds. 
Table 'mats 








Calico 


Yds.... 

i ( 

•••• 

( ( 

•••• 

( ( 

••■• 


73991-12 
229 
357 
473^ 
608,2 


508 25 
19 82 
48 18 
92 35 
89 60 


C&mbric 


Canton flannels 


Check 


Crash 


Delaine 


Dress Goods. 
Cotton 


Yds.... 

< i 

■••• 


127 
715)i 


26 36 
204 06 


Woolen 


Silk 


Drilling 


Yds.... 

( i 

•••• 

( < 

•••• 
< < 

•••• 
i i 

•••• 
( i 

■••• 


103 

291 

13 

37K 
943631 
96 


12 61 

142 15 

1 63 

22 18 
1,565 42 

30 05 

26 65 
443 65 

52 &) 
188 55 
246 24 


Flannel 


Ginfirham 


Linen 


Muslin 


Plaid 


Ribbons 


Sheeting 


Yds... 

i t 

• • • 

< ( 

• • • 
c i 

• • • 


36083^ 

65 
1167 
1668 


Table linen 


Ticking 


TowellTnar. 


Wadding 


Waterproof 








Worsted 






3 61 
lb 93 

113 08 
29 66 

4 50 


Yam 


Lbs.;. 
Yds... 

i 4 

• ■ ■ 


15^ 
192^ 

1353^ 


Damask 


Duck 








Mohair 






1 


Floss 






86| 

52 00 


1 




1 50 1 


Knitting cotton 


Lbs... 
Yds... 


66>^ 
1 


Lbs ... 1 


803^ 
14 

5 

1 


60 92 ' 


Canvass 


80 Yds... 


2 8a' 
1 35! 

1 


Jjace 




" ...1 

1 


Oil silk 


Yds...! 


2 1 


1 50 



1875 and 1876. 



Meas. 



No 

I" 

Pre.... 

• • • 

Gross 

No 

Pre.... 

... 

Doz... 

No 



Am't. I Coat 



$5,270 87 



Doz. 
iPre.. 
No... 



!No. 



25 

373 

160 

252 

.S8 

124 

499 

122 

401-12 

412 

295 

6 

260 

1 



43 



No. 



Doz... 
No.... 



Pre... 

Doz.. 

i < 

( ( 
i ( 
< I 



Doz... 

Yds... 

i < 

< I 

< ( 

. . . 

< < 

... 

Yds... 

. .. 

< < 

. .« 
( t 

... 

. .. 
( I 

( < 



79 



Yds... 



< ( 



Sht's. 
Yds... 



Lbs... 
Yds... 



Lbs... 
Yds... 



t < 



11 
4 

12 
1 
1 

1093^ 
2 
4 

7-12 
6 
255-12 

13 

102955-6 

583K 

874 

786 

15803^ 

27 

469 
1376 

256^ 
512 

73% 

74 
11,133>^ 
165 



8134 

1603^ 

3280 

1817 

1 



'My. 

192i|, 
135>|! 



146% 

15 

5 

2 



$19 25 


117 92 


326 80 


403 15 


18 18 


118 53 


618 10 


127 10 


130 89 


1,919. 51 


655 09 


40 82 


284 25 


90 


2 78 


38 60 


2 20 


7 35 


31 90 


10 20 


32 54 


590 


20 


425 


1 50 


300 


6 15 


2 20 


3 00 


18 00 


4oO 


60 


2,376 88 


39 18 


12 00 


14 00 


12 30 


16 75 


823 82 


25 53 


765 56 


62 50 


125 85 


157 47 


250 m 


6 75 


108 19 


390 00 


50 


44 62 


240 62 


10 47 


,35 62 


1,790 01 


64 55 


73 15 


1,491 13 


123 26 


632 00 


273 17 


05 


1 32 


4 33 


25 3:^ 


113 08 


29 66 


4 50 


2 30 


112 92 


3 60 


1 :v> 


1 50 
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Itemized Statement — Continued. 



1875. 



Meas.!Am't. Coat 



CMhing, Bedding, <frc.— ' 



Belting 

Oil paint 

French paint 
Velveteen 



Yds. 



16 



Findings. 



Braid cotton Pes.. 



•• linen.... 
• • woolen. 



• •• 

< < 
Bolts! 



30 
4 



Buckles Doz... 

lEuttons, agate Gro... 

" dress 

** I>earl 

' ' coat and vest 

Cord 

Elastic I " I 

Edgings I^'<^— I 

Hooks and eyes Gro 

Needles 

" darning., 

' ' machine 

' • knitting 

' ' crochet .. 

Pins 

Thread, cotton... 

" linen.... 

Twist silk 

Thimbles 

Whalebones 

Lining 

Carpet thread.... 
Tape. 



96 
90^ 

19.2 
4 



29 



Va 



6 40 



1876. 



Meas. Am't. 



235 
85 



[Yds... 
< ( 



Doz. 



13^ 
1 

2>i 



2112 



Spls. 
No..'! 



726 



Shane 

Sewing machine bobbin 

Cardboard 

Dress charts INo, 

Tatting shuttles Doz... 

Button moulds 

Net 

Elastic webb 

Tassels, dress Doz 

Beeswax 

Buttons, pants 



< ( 



1 

1 5-6 

8 

IK 



Laundry Supplies. 



Clothes line wire. 

'• pins 

Indelible ink 

Soap, hard 

" soft 

Tubs 

Washboards 

Starch 



4 00 
11 70 
27 53 
27 53 
23 60: 
40, 

3 07 
6 10 

1 2a 

21 15 

30 

1 00 

30j 

25(^ 

16 30 

123 2» 

14 60| 

4 38, 

15 12* 



9 00 



5 00 

1 70 

60 

95I 

1 10: 

55 



Pes.... 



Doz... 
Gro... 



M 

Doz... 



1 
'Si 



Cost. 



$3 00 
40 
55 
21 



6 



151-12 

101 3-68 

232 5-6 



23 4-5 
'3* 



385 

25 

2 30 

4 50 

43 78 

69 83 



3 52 
5 90 



Doz... I 1 5-12 
I 

Spls... I 2916 



No 

Lbs... 



1008 



Doz... 
Doz... 
Spls... 



4 75 
37 53 

30 

2 25 

3 26 
2 60 

20 70 
167 98 

16 18 

1 50 

21 70 

2 10 
20 58 

5 17; jLbs. 

17 25 

6 00 
25 
45 



1875 and 1876. 



Meas. Am't. 



Yds.. 



Pes.. 



DOZ... 
Gro... 



I < 

( < 



Cost. 



1 



^'. 



99 40 
40 

56 
21 



10 



Yds. 



No. 



Tw 



1 00 



No..; 
Dozi 



< i 

( 4 



16 11-12 

197 3-68 

323k 

19>| 



29 






1734 



1 
1 5-6 

8 



Lbs... 

• • ■ 

Doz... 
Lbs... 



5880 
25881 
5-12 

Ve 
1446 
6 



$8,703 80 



70; 
14 53' 



Doz... 



Clothes baskets No. 



Household Expenses. 



iNo. 



Doz. 



Baskets 

Bath brick 

Blacking iDoz 

Buckets, wooden 'No.. 

Brushes, dust ,'* .. 

hair 

" scrub 

shoe 

tooth 

" whitewash.. 

" stove , 

Chamois skins 

Combs, coarse 

" iine 

DUsters 



3 






Xo. 

( < 



Doz. 

I < 



No. 



50 
24 

ni 

1 

1^ 

2 

4 

13 5-6 



2 10, 

23 75 

352 80| 

325 58; 

4 15 

70 

86 76 

14 63' 



$800 47 



Lbs... 

< t 

Doz... 

Lbs... 
No 



6540 
41209 



1677 
4 



$12,608 08 



70 

4 &> 

23 75' 

441 451 

618 131 

3 70' 

50i 

94 04 

9 50 



I 



Lbs.. 

Doz.. 

Lbs.. 
!No.... 



1 85' ,No... 

4 50 ' 

10 88 

10 75! No .. 
13 00 " ... 

11 00 'Doz. 
.39 50 i " . 

9 50, I " . 

4 00, I • ♦ . 

75I ' 



53 

C I 
I 1-12 

6 t 

I 2 1-12, 



$1,196 62 



2 95 
6 95! 
5 25| 
9 90 

4 00; 

3 50 
13 60' 

5 00 

4 77i 



620 


60 


2 30 


8 50 


65 48 


97 36 


27 53 


23 60 


3 92 


897 


6 10 


€00 


56 68 


60 


325 


856 


500 


87 00 


29118 


8078 


588 


36 82 


2 10 


20 5K 



5 



17 
25 
00 
2,-> 
45 
00 
70 
60 
ft-) 
2 10 
55 
70 
17 23 



26 
6 



6 
1 



12420 
67090 
9-12 

% 
3123 

10 



No 


7 






No 


103 
30 



1 00 No 

3 00; " 

18 92' IDoz... 
14 95; 1 


2 

2 

19 


3 00 'No 


4G 



90, 

38' 
22 20 
20 60 



Doz. 

< t 



< i 

iNo. 

t < 

< < 



io 



Doz.. 

No!!!! 



3 7-12 
1 
4 

6 
32 5-6 



$21,311 88 



70 

6 95 
47 50 

784 25 
943 71 

7 85 
1 20 

180 80 
24 13 



$1,997 09 



48 



480 


11 45 


16 1."? 


20 65 


17 00 


14 50 


53 10 


14 50 


877 


75 


1 90 


460 


44 30 


37 15 


23 60 
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Itemized Statement — ^Continued. 



Item. 




1875 


• 




1876. 




I 
! 

j 


1875 and 1876. 


Meas. 


Am't. 


Cost. 


Meas. 


Am't. 


Cost. 


iMeas. 


Am't. 


Cost. 


Matches 


Gross 
Doz'n 




$8 70 
18 00 






40 05 






48 75 


Mopsticks 


7 


Doz'n 


7 


15 75! 


;no 


14 


33 75 


Sapolio 


18 00 
6 10 


< ( 
( ( 
( ( 


18 00 


Scissors 


No. ... 

< < 


8 

1 


6 40 
1 00 


No. 


5 


13 

1 
1 


12 50 


Shears 


1 00 


Slop jars 


No. 


1 


1 50 
24 45 

1 60 
13 28 


1 50 


Soap, toilet 




40 47 

740 

7 80 

25 

1 20 


64 92 


Sponees 


No. ... 
P'p'rs 
No. ... 
Doz'n 


48 

1 
1-12 










9 00 


Tacks 


P'p'rs 


169 




217 


21 08 


Tack hammers 


No 


1 


25 


Traps 






75 

30 
1 38 
1 80 

1 75 

3 50 
23 13! 
20 50 

2 50; 
8 90| 

4 50 
12 95 

1 50 
25 

3 65 
40 

20 65 


1 95 


I/«mi> wicks 










30 


Tape lines 
















1 38 


Apple parers 








No. 


2 






1 80 


Repainn&r clocks 






7 50 






9 25 


Razor strops 






4 00 


1 

1 








7 50 


Repairing boots & shoes 
Closet paper 






18 83 










41 % 














20 5(» 


Whitening 


Lbs.... 


50 


2 50 


Lbs 


50 


Lbs... 


100 


5 00 


Blirl>er Roap 


8 90 


Stove polish 

WrapiunfiT twine 


Doz'n 


6 


"4 30 
12 15 


Doz'n 


1 






8 80 






25 10 


Cherry seeder...: 














1 50 


Tooth picks 


Boxes 


2 


70 


Boxes 


1 


l^xes 


3 


95 


Saws -,. 


3 65 


FauceL 








No. 
Doz'n 


2 
1 


No 

Doz'n 
No 

< < 
Lbs.'.".* 

Doz.n 

No..... 

( ( 

( ( 
(( 

< ( 

< ( 

< < 
Lbs.'.*.' 

No!!!!! 


2 
2 
1 
4 

12 
135 

23 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
4 

77 

2*** 

60 


40 


Rubber spittoons 


Doz'n 

No. ... 

( < 

< 1 
Lbs... 

Doz'n 
No. ... 

< ( 
( < 

< < 
« < 

< t 
Lbs... 


1 

1 

4 

12 

75 


24 00 

75 

3 00 

15 00 

11 18 


44 65 


Scale hopper 


.75 


TTanrl hp.tiA , „.,, 








3 00 


Razors 








15 00 


Tripoli 


Lbs 


60 
23 

30"* 

2 ■■* 
60 

2"" 


7 20 
3 45 


1$38 
3 45 


Rubber chamber s 


**i"" 
1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

2 

1 

4 

4 

47 


24 00 
2 00! 

12 001 
1 50! 

1 50, 

2 00 

2 40 
25!' 

3 00, 
2 50 

4 00 
35 

300 


24 00 


Ra/ior hones 






2 00 


Cheese knife 






12 00 


Rubber mops 






1 50 


Cleavers 






1 50 

2 00 


Butter tryers 












2 40 


Cork screws 


* 




25 


Dish, drainers 






3 00 


Paper racks 


"Lbs* 




250 


Sewing-machine oil .. 


2 50 

*" *66'77 

5 25 

200: 

05' 

80; 


6 50 
35 


Tobacco pipes 








300 


Scales 






No. 


66 77 


Match-safeb 








5 25 


Candle wicks 








2 00 


Gimlet 














05 


Belt Dunches 








No. 


No 


2 


50 












Total 






$400 23 




28 

75.93 

1978 .12 

1.188 


$443 46 






8,811 51 




Bush. 


234 




iBush. 

Tons. 

1 ( 


Bush. 
Tons, 

Bush. 


262 
75 93-100 
3,505 8-25 
2,466 




FUEL. 

Charcoal 


a5 10 


$4 20 

853 85 

4,248 32 

47 52 


a» 30 


(/Oal. anthracite 


853 85 


(voal, bituminous 


Tons. 
Bush. 


1527.2 
1278 


3,58i 46' 


7,829 22 


Coke 


41 12 iBush. 


88 64 




1 1 


' 




Total 






$3,657 62' 

' 


1 


$5,153 89 


' 




843 69 




Lbs ... 

Gals. 

Feet. 


60 
10 
5:53800 


1 ; 

1 

1 
1 1 

Lbs 40 
Gals. 11 


1 


100 
21 
1,247,996 




LIGHT. 

Candles 

Oil, kerosene 


1 

$12 40 

2 50, 

1,758 24 

1 


6 40 
2 45 


1 
1 

Lbs... 
Gals .. 


18 80 
4 95 


Gas :.... 

•Sisnal oil 


Feet. 
Gals. 


714,196 
49)4 


1,964 01' iFeet.. 
39 60' 'Gals .. 


3,722 25 
39 60 


8perm oil 




^ 


•••• ,.... 


1 

1 


66 








1 






Total 






$1,773 79 




$2,012 40' 


1 

1 




3,786 25 



[ 408] 
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Itemized StatemerU^^ontinxied, 







1875. 

« 


1876. 


1875 and 1876. 




Meas. 


Am't. 


Cost. 


Meius. 


Am't 


Cost 


Meas. 


Am't. 


Cost. 


Medicines and Medical 
Supplies. 

Druffs, all sorts 




1 


$882 88 

.50 05 

714 90 

200 

34 67 

143 10 




$944 75 
51 86 

573 25 
63 45 
79 40 

208 55 






1 
$1,827 13 


Instruments, med'l and s'g'l 














101 91 


Liquors 














1,288 15 
6545 


Means of restraint 














Miscellaneous 














114 07 


Tobacco 














351 65 














1 

] 

1 




Attendance. 
Salaries 


$1827 10 

$5210 13 
20,391 72 


$1,921 26 

$6,188 79 

24,250 98 

185 80 


1 $3,748 36 

f 
1 

$11,398 92 

44,642 70 

185 80 


Wages, employees 










■ 


Wages of inmates 

































Books and Stationery. 
Binding 


$25,601 85 

2 25 
20 95 
20 35 

s'sb 

5 10 
164 70 


$30,625 57 

$146 65 

20 50 

7 75 

2 35 

5 75 


$56,227 42 
$148 90 


Books or library 


No 

M 


8 
511-20 


No 

M 


19 
2K 


No 

M 


27 
81-20 


41 45 


Envelopes 


28 10 


Files 


2 35 


Ink 






14 25 


Magazines 














5 10 


Subscriptions to newspapers 










169 65 

15 85 

2 50 

30 


334 35 


Paper, letter 


Qrs.... 




Q'ir's 


843>^ 






15 ^ 


" note 




** 


6 75 






9 25 


" bill 




. 










30 


" blotting 




. 


1 75 

la 00 

90 

5 15 

20 85 

3 25 

1 50 

25 

75 












1 75 


" wrapping 










10 20 






25 20 


*' fasteners 


Bxs... 

Doz... 

Pkgs.. 

Doz.... 

Bxs.... 

No 

i < 

Piec's 
No 


""3" 

5 
200 

7 

1 

1 

1 






Bxs... 
Doz... 
Pkgs.. 
Doz... 
Bxs... 
No 

Piec's 
No 


3 

9 

200 

13 

10 

5 

1 

6 

1 


90 


Pencils, lead 


Doz... 


4 


2 30 


7 45 


Paper, wrappers 


20 85 


Pen holders 


Doz... 
Bxs... 
No 


... .^ . 

9 
4 


1 80 
8 55 
1 80 


5 05 


Pens, steel 


10 05 


" ruling 


2 05 


Rulers 


75 


Rubber •. 


Piec's 


6 


1 50 


1 50 


Slates 


1 


30 

10 30 

650 

12 46 


30 


Blank books 






161 08 

3 00 

11 15 

1 40 


171 38 


Paper, legal caps 


Q'ir's 


■■2b' 


Q'ir's 


6 






9 50 


Ola papers 






•23 61 


Copying brush and pot 














1 40 


Record books 






86 60 
90 

2 00 
80 

4 75 

3 00 
75 
80 










86 60 


Gilt and silver paper 














90 


Book backs ; 
















2 00 


Paper cutters 


No..'.'.V. 

( < 


■'32 "' 

1 













80 


Bibles and testaments 








No 


32 

1 


4 75 


Dividers 








3 00 


Red tape 








75 


Bristol board 


Sh'ts.. 


3 


Sh'teV. 
No.... 


6 

1 


90 

75 

1 00 

1 25 

90 00 


Sh'ts.. 
No 


9 

1 


1 70 


Inkstands 


75 


Large paper 








1 00 


Shipping tags 








No 

i i 


500 
1 


No....! 


500 


1 25 


Type writer 








90 00 












Printing and Advertis'g. 
Advertisements 


$407 16 

28 60 

58 25 

9 25 

90 00 


$667 98 

1 

1 

$44 40 
67 50 
14 00 


$1,075 14 
873 00 


Blanks 














125 75 


Circulars 














23 25 


Lithographing 














90 00 












445 00 
32 50 


1 




445 00 


Reports 






452 75 
6 00 






•••• 




485 25 
















6 00 




















Total 


• 




$644 80! 


•*•••"••• 1 




$603 40' 


1 




$1,248 25 
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Itemized Statement — Continued. 







1875 


). 




1876. 


187oand 1876. 




Meas. 


Am't.i Cost. 


Meas.i 


Am't. 


Cost. 


Meas. 


Am't. 


Copt. 


Apparatus. 
Microscoi)e 








No 


1 


$175 00 

3 50 
40 00 
50 00 

300 
1 25 
200 
1 25 
200 
200 
1 00 
1 00 
30 
1 00 
8 00 
400 

4 00 

7 00 

10 00 

8 23 
50 

6 25 

16 00 

225 

4 50 
4 25 
24 35 
12 00 
88 00 
10 30 
381 20 


No 


1 


$175 00 


'• slides 








3 50 


* * preparations 














40 00 


Anemometer 








No 

Doz..*. 
No 

< ( 
.... 


1 

1 
1 


No 

Doz... 
No 


1 

1 

1 
1 


50 00 


Urimometer 








3 00 


Beaker glasses 








1 25 


Burette 








2 00 


Retort stand 


••••••••• 






1 25 


Copi>er water bath 








2 00 


£vaiK)rating dislies 








2 00 


Test tubes 
















1 00 


Conical tubes 
















1 00 


Glass funnels 








No 

• ••■ 

( < 


2 

24 

2 


No 

( < 


2 

24 
o 


30 


* * retorts 








1 00 


Hygrometers 








8 00 


Rubber tubing 








4 00 


Thin circles 
















4 OO 


Lime cylinders •.... 








No 

No 


48 

1 
9 


No.... 
No 


48 

1 
39 


7 00 


Mtisic. 
Brass instruments 






• 


10 00 


Music and hymn books 


No 


30 


$19 70 

16 40 

1 20 

16 00 


27 93 


Repairs 


16 90 


Strings 














7 45 


Tuning 














32 00 


Tamborine and bones. 














2 25 


Amtisements. 
Hair wigs 
















4 50 


Croquefsets 


No 


1 


3 50 
25 00 
75 00 

3 75 


No 


1 


No 


2 


7 75 


Games — cards, chess, etc 


49 35 


Music for dancing, etc 














87 00 


Pictures and frames 














91 75 


Stage fixtures 














10 30 


Stereoscopic views 
















381 20 


Tickete to lecture 






2 00 
20 

66 15 

491 75 

25 07 

1,077 10 

56 00 

157 30 

15 00 

18 63 

55 75 

1 










2 00 


Bird baths 
















20 


Freight. 
Express charges 










76 15 
588 25 

25 64 
346 35 
155 00 
262 90 

50 00 

12 96 






142 30 


Freight^billsT. 






1 






1,080 00 


Telegraphing.... 






1 






50 71 


Transportat on, inmates 






••••f ••• 1 •••• 






1,423 45 


" officers 














211 00 


Trustees expenses 














420 20 


Securing escaped patients 














65 00 


Drayage 














31 59 


Expense of legislature 














55 75 


Streetcar tickets 










15 00 
400 






15 00 


Postage. 
Box rent 






1 










4 00 


Newspaper wrappers 






5 55 
10 90 
10 00 

84 00 
213 90 

99 55 
14 30 
29 90 

85 20 
50 00 
10 00 

425 00 

15 oo; 






1 


5 55 


*' x>ostage 














10 90 


Postal cards 














10 00 


Stamps 








1 


58 14 
196 40 

169 10 

265 10 

30 75 

71 50 




142 14 


Stamped envelopes 


Pk'gs 


325 


Pk'gs 


260 


Pk'gs 


585 


410 30 


Farm and Garden. 
Blacksmith and shoeing 


268 65 


Bran 


Bush. 


79 


Bush. 


217934 


Bush. 


225834 



279 40 


Extra help not on pay-roll... 


60 65 


Harness 










:::::::::i::::::::: 


156 70 


Bulls 


No 

< < 


1 

1 
8 

1 1 






No 


1 

1 
16 

1 


50 00 










10 00 


Cows 


No 


8 


500 00 


925 00 




15 OO 



t*410 3 
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Itemized Statement — Continued. 



Item. 




1875. 


1 


1876. 


1875 and 1876 


Meas. 


Am't. 


Cost. 

1 


Meas. 


Am't. 


Cost. 


Meas. 


Am't. 


Cost. 


Farm and Oarden^-Con. 
Horses 


No 

Bus... 


2 
11 


1 

1 

\ J250 00, 
6 60 


Bush. 


"63M 


1 ^ 

'^'"ii8i'o6; 

35 36; 

31 40 

248 85 

53 31 


No..... 
Bus... 


2 
642>^ 


■ 

«^00 


OatB -. 


187 $4 


Plants, trees and shrubbery.. 


35 96 


Reoairs to harness 






," n'26 

' 163 30 
! 39 30 






■ 




42 60 


** wagons 














41215 


Seeds 














92 61 


Straw 


Lda... 
No 


26 
2 


76 48, 
3 50 


Lds... 


48 


230 68 


Lds... 
No 


74 
2 

1 


307 16 


Brushes 


SSO 


Carts 




No;.... 


1 


28 W 


28 00 


Ck)mbs and cards 






40 


6 55' 'No 


; 6 95 


Dung forks 






No 


12 
14 


11 90 
11 40 


I < 

i 1 

I I 


12 

22 

6 

1 


1190 


Shoes 


No 

••• •• 


8 
6 


6 80 

4 86 

1 


17 70 


Pitchforks 


486 


Plows 


,|No 




1 
....... 


14 '66 

6 30 

1240J 


14 00 


Rakes, hand 


No 

< { 


15 

1 
3 


5 30* 


1160 


Shovels 


1 75 No 


No 

( ( 

( ( 
< ( 
<( 

( < 

..... 


9 
3 

1 

3 

16 

24 

12 

1 

1 


14 15 


Spades 


5 10, 


1 


5 10 


Axe handles 


1 




No 


1 


50 


50 


Potato hooks 


No 

< ( 

< ( 

< i 


3 

5 

6 

12 


2 25 

6 45 

50 

5 76 


225 


Scvthes 




11 

18 


15 75 
1 50 


22 20 


" stones 


No 


200 


Com knives 


5 75 


Lawn roller 




1 

1 


63 00 

20 00 
6 00 

30 

21 44 
46 94 
15 00 


63 00 


•* mower 




•••«•••• 


1 


No 


20 00 


Use of bull 








600 


Chain 
















30 


Fence posts 
















21 44 


Middlings 








Lbs... 
No 


5,215 

1 


Lbs... 
No 


5,215 

1 
6 

1 


46 94 


Hay rac c 








15 00 


Sections 


No 


6 

1 


1501 
13 00 


1 50 


Wheelbarrows 


i ! 




18 00 


Pumps 




is 66 

6 50 

4 13 

325 00, 

1 25 
9 00 


13 00 


Repairs reaping machine 








:::::::::!::"::::: 






6 50 


Ox balls 








!no 

1 

1 


66 
1 
1 


No 

C i 

1 
1 

I......... 


66 
1 

1 
• 1 


4 13 


Buggies 








325 00 


Pruning knives 








1 25 


Robes 








9 00 












Broom shop 


$1,332 49' 


$2,456 91 
,,.,, 1 


$3,789 40 


" handles 








No 

Lbs... 

i 
i 


i,ooo! 
3 

1 

1 

1 


14 98 No 

1 50 iLbs... 


'i,'d66 
3 


14 98 


' ' twine 








1 50 




t 






63 90 

1 








1 




Engineer's Department. 
Oil 


5 30 
40 00, 
12 00 

1 50 


69 20 


Steam trap 






1 


1 







' 4000 


** gauge 















12 00 


Furnace, rack and hooks...... 








1 1 
' 1 




1 50 


Plugs 






No 


12 ' 
4 
1 


1 52 

11 90, 

25 00 

50l 

49 35' 

63 35 

129 90 

5 50i 

5 50 

3 00 

40 

8 19 

54 35' 


No 

( 1 

• 1 


12 
4 

1 


1 52 


Emery wheels 








11 90 


Grinder 








25 00 


Worm 








50 


Packing 










. 


49 35 


Belting 










. 




63 35 


Repairing boilers 








■ 


i 




129 90 


Water glasses 














5 50 


Firebrick 








. . 1 


1 




5 50 


Oil caps 






:::::::::i 




i 1 


3 00 


Cutting threads 




1 


1 


1 


1 

......... ' 


40 


Sole leather 




1 




1 


'.'.Z'.'j 


1 


.8 19 


Valves 




:;;;:;;;: 




No!.".'.' 
1 


7 1 
1 


No 


7 


54 35 


Covering steam pirKi i 






115 00' 






115 00 
2 67 


Bushing 1. ' 


1 


No i 

i 


12 

1 


2 67| 


No 


12 






1 


1 






Total ' 


$58 80' 


540 03! 


$598 83 



45 



[411] 



Itemized Statemmt — Continued. 





1875. 


1876. 


1875 and 1876. 


Item. 


Meas. 


Am't. 


Cost. 


jMeas. 


Am't. 


Cost. 


Meas. 


Am't. 


Cost. 


Machinery. 
TT"vflraiilio inortflT 


i 

1 




1 

No 


1 


$28 00 

100 00 

42 25 

25 

800 

1 95 

18 35 

755 00 

91 50 

1,000 00 

103 41 

9 95 

3 50 

20 30 

25 

693 32 

7 25 

500 

5 00 


No 


i 
i; $28 00 


Expenses not classified. 


1 






100 00 


XTmSuTUiIHx oil LMJllcio 








1 
1 






42 25 


4S6vl~'L)U{^ ucotrujei 








1 






25 


xvcpciiniij^ uu.CA.cus 
















800 


vvimiow pciiujii 

T^.^'afcrVilnor hrvora 






56| 

$14 00, 
599 00 










2 45 


» vlKUlIl^ IXOb» 














32 35 


JSOXlU^ 


1 

\ 










1,354 00 


Repairing billiard tables 






■■••• ••• 









91 50 

1,000 00 

2:J5 47 

9 95 

3 50 






xC6Ilb or iaIlCl 

tf^'fxT ^tx-vaa r\r\ r<ilti'^>/1 Inrifl 






132 06 










i^iy xaxes on rciiicvi luuu 














xvepninnK jcwuirj^ 


















xxauijiig iLC 






46 lb; 










66 40 


XHirrvlo 














25 


OllOl< 
















093 32 


us^cii city WciMjr 








1* 








7 25 


X iHUHg JklllVCB ailU XUX&B 

Rent of horse shed 








••••• ••• 








5 00 






5 00 


JrlOVing OiU DUIIUIII)^ 

Sewing machine and repairs 






60 45 
15 43 

6 75| 

6 90; 

19 50 
4 75 


• •• 








60 45 
15 45 

6 73 
40 00 

6 90 
















V-#Vt51 pHyiUdllt till UIVA iiuxi 
















lv6HiIl6i UH|$«.« • 










40 00 






Hasiji cutter 

Basra 






~Df&vkA{i«lTi<y fooi'Vi i\f itimatps 









19 50 


Xv^pninilg vtyUiii ui iiiiucttcs... 
















4 75 


OlftW UHot ••• • •••• 










1 80 

65 

10 80 

1 






1 80 


juarKing silver lorKa 

Mending wagon umbrella 

Butter worker 

















65 






10 80 









Classified Summary — Ordhiary Expense Fund, 



Improvements and repairs. 

Furniture 

Food. 




Clothing, -bedding, etc. 

Laundry supplies 

Household expenses.... 
Fuel 



Light ..•• 

Medicines and medical supplies. 

Salaries 

Wages—employees 

' ' — inmates 

Books and stationery 

Printing and advertising 

Apparatus 



AD 

Mu 



usic 

Amusements. 
Freight 



Postage 

Farm and garden 

Expenses of shops 

Engineer's department. 

Machinery 

Expenses not classified. 



Total. 



$2,555 21 
1,690 17 

25,827 52 
8,703 80 
800 47 
400 23 
3,657 62 
1,773 79 
1,827 10 
5,210 13 

20,391 72 

407 16' 

644 85; 



53 30, 
109 45 1 

1,962 75, 
324 35 

1,332 491 



58 80 



905 44 



1876. 1875 & 1876, 



$11,750 92 
3,501 51, 
30,138 881 
12,608 08' 
1,196 62 
443 46' 
5,153 89| 
2,012 46 1 
1,921 26 I 
6,188 79' 
24,250 98 
185 80 
667 98 
603 40 
306 30 
43 23 
524 60 
1,532 25 
258 fA 
2,456 91 
16 48 
540 03 
28 00 
2,918 53 



$14,306 13 

5,191 68 

.55,966 40 

21,311 88 

1,997 09 

843 69 

8,811 51 

3,786 25 

3,748 m 

11,. 398 92 

44,642 70 

185 80 

1,075 14 

1,248 25 

306 30 

96 53 

634 05 

3,495 00 

582 80 

3,789 40 

16 48 

598 8:^ 

28 00 

3,823 97 



$78,636 35 $109,248 90 $187,885 52 
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Itemized Statement — Continued. 



impbovement and repair , 
Fund. 

Brick Work and Plastering 

Cement Bbls.. 

Hair.. 

Lime 

Plaster Paris 

Sand 

Lath 

Sand seives 

Labor 



Lumber, 



< t 




hard 
pine 
I>oplar 

Knobs 

Latches 

Locks 

Nails 

Pulleys 

Sash weights 

Screws 

Hinees 

Hooks 

Keys 

Hasps 

Bolts and nuts 

Door bolts, 

Catches 

Labor. 

Tools 



Glass 
Putty 

Oils 

Varnish 
Paints, lead. 
Glaze points 
Gum shellac 
Labor 



Tin Roofing 
Labor 



Pipe, iron Feet.. 

' • lead 
Connections 
Traps 
Cocks 
Basins 

Water closets 
Bath tubs 

Butt cock and sprinkler. 
Labor 



Gas Fitting 

Burners, argand No 

Shade and holder 



41 85 
4 10 
11 40 
630 
77 00 
23 30 
55 00 
33 40 
16 00 
47 15 



1 2J 
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Itemized Statement — Continued. 





1875. 


1876. 


1875 and 1876. 




Meas. 


Amt. 


Cost. 


Meas. 


Am't 


Cost. 


MeAfl. 

1 


Am't. 


Cost. 


Iron Work. 
Iron 


Lbs... 

Yds... 

Lbs... 

( ( 

< ( 

< < 

No 


"932" 
8 

24 

15>^ 
201 

18 

1 


i 
1 

) 

! 

' «4 53 

55 92 

10 55 

3 60 

3 05 

22 40 

5 40j 


1 


1 

1 






1 

$4 53 
55 92 


Castings 






Lbs... 
Yds... 

Lbs... 

( ( 

t ( 


932 

8 
24 

!•% 
201 

18 


Belting 






10 55 


Packing 






3 60 


Babbit metal 






3 05 


Sheet lead 






22 40 


Solder 




• 


5 40 










MisceUoTieous. 










Lightning rods 


35 50 
70 25 

645 42| 


$35 50 


Marble work 








70 25 


Wire cloth 


Yds... 

Sets... 

Feet.. 

Paprs 

No 

Balls.. 

No 

( ( 

( < 


923% 

11 

606 

48 


' 


Yds... 

Sets... 

1 

I 

Feet.. 

i 

Paprs 
No.... 
Balls. 
No.... 

< < 


9233^ 

11 

48 

606 
6 


645 42 




1 






Furniture. 
Castors 


$6,592 89 

7 05 

14 13 

3 00 

2 00 

15 

8 50 
75 

125 eo 

80 00 






$2,440 58 
1 


$9,033 38 
7 05 


Laundry Supplies. 
Wire clothes line 


1 


1 

1 

1 


i 


14 13 


Household Expenses. 
Tacks 








3 00 






:::::::::i:::::::::::::::i 


2 00 


Twine 








15 










8 50 


Knife holders 








75 


Coffee roasters 








125 00 


«♦ mill 








80 00 












Freight. 
Kxnress chanres 


$219 40 

30' 
$245 08' 

5 75j 




$219 40 




30 


Freight bills. 

















245 08 


Drayacre 
















5 75 




No 

No 

( < 

1 


1 

14 

1 








No 

No 


1 

14 
1 




Farm and Garden. 
Combs and cards 


$251 13 
40 

98 09 
20 65] 


$251 13 
40 


Engineem' Department. 
Valves 








98 09 


Governors 








20 65 






1 


$23 00 




Machinery. 
Shafting 


$118 74 


i 1 

1 

1 1 


$118 74 
23 00 


Couplings 










1 


16 501 
1 60 


1 


16 50 


Collars 
















1 00 


Hangers 












:« 00 

12 75 

233 00 

60| 






35 00 


Pnlleys 
















12 75 


MOTticiTiR and borine: marh.. 






;.;; ;;....! 






, 


233 00 














1 
1 


50 










1 1 

1 

i 

1 

1 


i 

1 

1 




Expenses not Classified. 
Boxiner 




$322 35 
5 00 


$322 35 


1 00 
7 00 

150 00, 

150 00, 

1 


6 00 


SleiKh bells 












1 

1 , 


7 00 


Frame buildiner 












1 


150 00 


Onran enfrine 
















150 00 
























$308 00' 


$5 00 


$313 00 
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Classified Summary — Improvement and Repair Fund. 



Improvements and repairs. 

Furniture 

Laundry supplies 

Household expenses.. 

Freight 

Farm and garden 

Engineers' department 

Machinery 

Expenses not classified 



1875. 



1^,592 80 



13 



7 

14 

219 40 

251 13 

40 

118 74 



308 00 



$7,511 65 



1876. 1875 & 1876. 



92,440 58 



322 35 
5 00 



$2,767 93 



$9,033 38 

7 05 

14 13 

219 40 

251 13 

40 

118 74 

322 .sr> 

313 00 



$10,279 58 



BOILER FUND. 



Boilers , 

Freight 

Gauges^ cocks, etc... 
Fire-bnck and clay 

Pipes, valves, etc 

Fire-box, etc 

Mason work 

Machinist work 

Castings and labor.. 
Brick 



1875. 



1876. 



$1,279 31 

80 80 

65 54 

230 00 

71 32 

167 94 

247 00 

139 81 

63 28 

155 00 



$2,500 00 



1875 and 1876. 



$1,279 31 

80 80 

65 54 

230 00 

71 32 

167 94 

247 OQ 

139 81 

63 28 

155 00 



$2,500 00 



INVENTORY AND APPRAISEMENT 

Of Personal Property of the Illinois Central Hospital for the Insane^ at Jack- 

sonmUe, Illinois, September 30, 1876. 



No . 



1 

1 

1 

1 

27 

1 
1 

1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
9 
1 
1 
4 
4 
2 
1 

2 

1 
234 

3 

1117 

2 

319 

1 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
17 
4 
. 3 
4 
1 
4 
1 

4 

80 

21 

100 

1 

8 
55 

3 



Articles. 



Barometer and thermometer 

Self-recording steam gauge 

Type-writer , 

Regulator clock 

Clocks 

Calander clock 

Cabinet 

Receptacle for valuables 

Secretary 

Writing desks 

Black walnut case and contents , 

Book case and books (law) 

Bookcases 

Seal and press 

Copy press and stand 

Glass inkstands. 

Pianos 

Piano stools 

Cabinet organ 

Brass and string instruments 

Oil' paintings and frames 

Steel engraving and frame (Lincoln). 
Pictures and frames , 



Maps 

Books in library 

Cases of birds 

Stereoscopic views 

Box for same 

Magic lantern views and fixtures. 

Flower stands 

Busts of statesmen 

Billiard table and fixtures 

Pieeon hole table 

Billiard cue 

Billiard balls 

Checkerboards 

Decks playing cards 

Set dominoes 

Flower vases 

Image 



Sets bed-room furniture 
Bureaus , 



Wardrobes 

Washstands— wood , 

Wasbstand, tin and iron. 

Marble top tables 

Centre tables 

Extension dining tables., 



Amount. 



Total. 



«5 00 


50 001 


75 00 


20 00 


85 75' 


10 00 


12 00 


6 OO 


30 00 


30 001 


10 001 


75 OOl 


111 00 


5 00 


8 00 


2 75 


1,050 00 


300 


75 OOl 


150 00 


. 100 00 


25 00 


254 10 


1 55 


791 50 


300 00| 


15 951 


751 


500 00' 


12 25| 


2 00 


140 OOl 


25 00 


1 501 


8 00 


1 25 


1 10 


50 


1 00 


25 


340 00 


433 00 


156 00 


205 00 


1 00 


71 00 


110 00 


42 00 



$2,192 60 



1,802 60 



5,353 20 



• Vol. II-4 
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Inventory and Appraiseme'nt — Continued. 



No. 



62 

49 

10 

12 

2 

6 

2 

1 

46 

3 

2 

1 

4 

11 

6 

4 

25 

21 

2 

40 

760 

159 

19 

4 

1 

9 

9 

5 

3 

I 

42 

308 

198 

19 

205 

9 

223 

74 

4 

12 

9 

1 

1 

241 

1 

1 

3 

*25 

675 

3 

3 

747 

354 

1361 

47 

6 

61 

1436 

2 

146 

1723 

897 

228 

9 

64 

77 

14 

23 
•■» 

o 

72 

26&1 

202 

50 

69 

50 

1 



Articles. 



Common tables 
Stands 



Sofas 

Lounges 

Clothes presses. 

Cupboards. 

Safes. 



Amount. 



Laree mirror and toilet stand 

Looking glasses 

What-nots 

Wall brackets 

Wall pocket 

Hat racks 

Towel racks 

Arm chairs— hair 

Rocking chairs— hair 

•• •• cane 

*• " wood 

* * " perforated wood. 

Chairs — perforated wood 

Chairs— wood seat 

Chairs— cane seat 

Chairs— hair cushion , 

Revolving office chairs 

Office stool 

Barbers chairs 

Barbers stools 

Invalid chairs 

Sewing machines 

Hydraulic motor 

Wooden bedsteads— double 

*' *" single 

Iron bedsteads 

Mattresses— wooven wire— double. 

" " *' single. 

' ' hair -double 

" hair— single 

" upholstered 

'• cotton— double 

' ' cotton— single 

'• moss— double 

' ' wool 

Featherbed 

Straw ticks 

Childs' mattress and bedding 

Lounge mattress 

Wooden bed— spring 

Leather bolsters 

Leather pillows 

Moss pillows 

Wool pillows 

Bed spreads 

Comfortables 

Blankets 

Quilts 



Rubber sheets 

Bolster cases .\. 

Pillowcases 

Pillow shams 

Sheets— double 

Sheets— single 

Towels 



Tea and dining room towels 

Barbers' aprons 

Attendants' aprons 

Table cloths 

Table cloths— oil cloth 

Table covers 

Piano covers 

Table napkins 

Yards ingrain carpet 

Yards tapestry, Brussels carpet 

Yards rag carpet 

Yards oil clotn 

Yards matting 

Rubber matting for billiard table. 



$68 

80 

129 

117 

14 

19 

8 

5 

28 

3 



19 

6 

34 

10 

34 

19 

8 

120 

466 

147 

66 

9 

25 

2 

4 

120 

28 

179 

1,547 

1,178 

191 

1,025 

U2 

1,337 

468 

16 

29 

27 

2 

3 

85 

7 

3 

31 

374 

1 

1 

1,143 

324 

1,338 

47 

6 

6 

74 

43 
301 
118 

11 

3 
86 

9 
19 
11 
18 
1,631 
201 
10 
37 
12 

2 



25 

50 

00 

25 

00 

00 

50 

00 

70 

00 

50 

25 

00 

50' 

00 

50' 

60' 

85' 

00 

80 

25' 

35; 

00, 

00! 

50' 

OOl 

25, 

50, 

00 

00 

75 

50 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

50 

00! 

00; 

60 

70 

50 

50 

00 

90 

95 

00 

50 

OOl 

90 

60 

50 

00 

80 

00 

50' 

60' 

3o 

00 

20 

50 

20 

80 1 

00 

00 

75 

60 

35 

00 

00! 

95 

50 

00 



Total. 



$17,131 95 



51 
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Inventory and Appraisement — Continued. 



No. 



14 

2 

81 

2 

3 

351 

8 

27 

57 

10 

23 

5 

148 

17 

69 

43 

27 

42 

30 

23 

93 

2 

35 

10 

e 

7 

5 

76 

83 

59 

3 

381 

13 

1 

41 

1 

3 

20 

17 

11 

5 

2 

2 

22 
3 
5 

16 
2 
8 
6 
5 
7 
1 
3 

17 

2 

761 

111 

261 

23 
6 

19 

35 
8 
3 
4 
2 
6 

12 

67 
9 

10 
4 
1 
5 
3 

15 



Articles. 



Door mats. 
Rugs. 



Window shades 

Lambuquin shades . 
Window mouldings. 

Window curtains 

Brushes— hair 

Brushes — dust 

Brushes — scrub 

Brushes— wall 

Brushes — ^blacking . 

Feather dusters 

Brooms 



Brooms— wisp. 
Mops 



Combs — coarse. 
Combs— fine.... 

Dustpans 

Baskets 



Baskets — clothes.. 
Buckets— wooden 

Buckets — cedar 

Buckets— tin 

Tubs 



Slop jars 

Slop buckets 

Wash pans — tin 

Wash pitchers 

Wash bowls 

Spittoons 

Clothes hampers 

Chamber granite 

♦* tin 

Wooden clothes box. 

Soap dishes 

Brush holder 

Waste baskets 

Step ladders 

Thermometers 

Prs scissors 

Prs shears 

Sprinklers 

Bread baskets 

Water coolers 

Refrigerators 

Barbers boxes 

Razors 



Horns 

Strops 

Shaving mugs 

" brushes 

Coalscuttles 

*' box 

Tack hammers 

Lanterns 

Dark lanterns 

Plates— dining 

" —tea 

" — soup 

Meat platters 

Butter dishes 

Individual butter dishes. 
Dishes— vegetable 

• ' -Glass 

" —gravy 

' ' — small 

" —pudding 

'* —pickle 

Sauce plates 

Bowls 



Sugar bowls 

Spoon holders.., 
Celery glasses... 
Custard stand... 

Fruit stands 

Boquet holders. 
Turners 



Amount. 


Total. 


13 50 




4 00 




34 40 




20 00 




9 00 




135 75 




1 40 




660 




4 60 




6 35 




3 30 




1 85 




14 70 




1 65 




10 60 




2 90 




1 65 




7 70 




10 55 




27 75 




14 15 




1 20 




11 Id 




4 90 




3 70 




2 70 




70 




22 85 




25 75 




44 45 




4 75 




107 40 




3 40 




3 50 




6 40 




15 




60 




31 50 




8 20 




4 25 


- 


1 95 




55 




2 00 




95 50 




28 00 




2 55 




10 00 




1 60 




1 85 




60 




60 




4 15 




20 




55 




11 75 




1 25 




44 35 




6 60 




44 95 




12 85 




1 20 




1 50 




21 25 




2 50 




30 


30 


1 00 


80, 


60' 


6 80, 


1 30! 


95 


1 35 




2 00 




2 70 




45 




8 70 






$19,972 15 
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InverUory mid Appraisement — Continued* 



No. 



12 
76 
312 
14 
24 
4 
42 
89 
(i 
47 
89 
20 
12 
2 
4 
1 
578 
576 
54 
502 
273 
23 
754 
843 
1 
1 
1 
46 
9 
7 
44 
13 
7 
40 
15 
20 
18 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
15 
54 
18 
54 
128 
2 
46 
17 
6 
15 
3 
20 
4 
1 
3 
1 
23 
5 
8 
9 
2 
2 
2 
3 



Articles. 



Finger bowls. 
Goblets , 



Tumblers 

Glass mugs 

Jelly glasses 

Cream pitchers... 
Molasses pitctlers. 

Water pitchers 

Egg glasses 

Castor stands 

Salt cellars 

Carving knives... 

forks 

Steels , 



Amount. 



Total. 



Bread knives 

Butter knife, plated. 
Table knives 

** forks 

" " plated 

*' spoons 

Tea spoons 

Dessert spoons 

Teacups 

Saucers 



Brittania coffee pot 

** tea pot 

* * hot water can. 

Waiters 

Wire covers 

Sugar buckets 

Table mats 

Dinner bells 

Table brushes 

Jugs. 



Soup ladles , 

Ice irays 

Bread Doxes, tin , 

Pie chest 

Cake box 

Coffee mill 

' ' roaster , 

Elevator and food car 

Cooking ranges and boilers 

Large steam coffee boiler^ 

•* tea boiler. }- 

" water. J 

Large steamers 

Potato worker, wood 

Hash cutter, large 

*' small 

Bread pans, black tin, large 

smaU 

Dripping pans, sheet iron, large. 
Food pans, tin 

*' boxes, ** No. 1 

" " "No. 2 

" " "No. 3 :.. 

Tin boxes 

Tin pans 

Dish pans 

Cake pans 

Pudding pans 

Iron pans 

Large milk cans 

Steam kettles 

Large iron steamer 

Small steamers 

Copper tea kettle 

Coffeepots, tin, large 

" *' small.- 

Teapots 

Sauce pans 

Frying pans 

Skillets 

Grid-irons 

Kettles, iron 



2 50 

4 70 

5 m 
70 
45 
(io 

35 35 

36 70 
50 

53 UO 



90 
20 

85i 
25 



m 

35 

42 20 

46 25 

10 60 

57 15 

33 55 

6 50 

22 25 

24 55 

1 75 

1 75 

3 00 

15 55 



00 
90 
40 
95 
75 
75 
85 



4 

3 

4 

o 

1 

3 

1 

9 30 

9 00 

3 00 

30 

70 00 

100 00 

400 00 

775 00 

500 00 

50 00 
10 00 
75 00 

3 00 
12 00 

1 50 
26 25 
29 70 

18 00 
16 20 
15 36 

50 

19 55 
8 50 

2 10 
10 80 

4 50 
60 00 
12 00 
10 00 

90 
50 
75 
15 
85 
40 
50 
70 
80 
55 



1 

45 
3 
1 
9 



$22,742 81 



53 
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Inventory and Appraisement — Continued. 



No. 


Articles. 


Amount. 


Total. 


2 


Kettles, porcelain 


2 0(^ 

3 75 
1 25 
1 00 

10 

35 

1 60 

1 85 
30 
45 

2 75 
1 60 

25 
50 
25 
20 

1 00 
60 

1 25 
35 
30 
35 
25 
75 
75 
15 
15 

200 
10 
65 
50 
75 
40 
30 
10 00 
15 

1 35 
20 OO 

500 
40 

20 00 
150 00 
125 00 
870 00 

15 00 
215 00 
100 00 

30 00 

15 00 
600 00 
4,000 00 
950 00 
1,000 00 
200 00 
125 00 
400 00 
500 00 

75 00 
125 00 

60 00 

2 50 
75 CO 

300 00 

100 00 

250 00 

100 00 

30 00 

75 00 

100 00 

200 00 

10 00 

10 00 

9 00 

100 00 

200 00 

75 00 




2 


" Diass 




1 


Waffle iron 




2 


Muffin irons 




1 


Strainer 




1 


Seive 




3 


Skimmers 




2 


Cullenders 




2 


Wire toasters 




2 


Ifeg beaters 




2 


Slaw cutters 




4 


Butcher knives 




2 


Cooking forks 




1 


Hash shovel 




2 


Large spoons 




1 


Hash knife 




2 






9 


Tin plates 




22 






4 


Tin dippers 




5 






1 


Meat bowl 




1 






3 


Bread rollers 




1 






1 


Meat board 




1 






1 


Milk trousrh 




1 






3 


Knife boxes 




2 






1 


Cherry-seeder 




4 






1 


Coal shovel 




1 






1 


Potato masher 




6 






1 


Cast iron dish sink 




1 






3 


PcDner boxes 




1 






1 


Medicine case and counter 




1 






1 


Lot medicines in cellar 




2 






1 


MicroaootJG and Drenarations 




1 






3 


Fire extintruishers 




100 






SOD 


" two *' •' ** 




4 






2 


* * engrines 




3 






1 


* * 'DumT) enfifine and shaftiner 




1 






1 


Hot blast annaratus 




1 






1 


Lar&re fan 










3 


Coal cars 




1 






1 


Cast iron furnace 




1 






1 


Wood lathe 




1 






1 


Drilling machine 




1 






1 


Buzz saw .w 




1 






1 


Mortciinsr machine — lanre 




1 






1 


Grind stone 




3 






1 


Lot hard lumber 




1 






1 


Ha V scales 








»34,010 01 
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Inventory and Appraisement — Continued. 



No. 



1 
1 
1 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1500 
70 
14 

23 

2 

1 

5 

1 

10 

2 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

14 

15 

15 

12 

5 

20 

12 

12 

2 

55 



19 

21 

17 

2 

21 

3 

1 

7 

10 
1 

a^oo 

539 

27 

262 

9 

155 

1 

15 

15 

29 



Articles. 



Amount: 



etc. 



Platform scales 

" —old 

Lot paints, glass, brushes, 

Washing machines 

Centrifugal clothes wringer 

Clothes wringer 

Mangle 

Clothas bin— large 

••— smaU 

•• cart. 

Gross clothes pins 

Feet wire clotnes line 

Hogs 

Pigs 

Milk cows 

Cows 

Bull 

Calves 

Bull calf 

Horses 

Ponies 

Sets carrif^e and buggy harness. 

" wagon harness. 

Large carriage 



Phaeton ... 
Rockaway. 
But 



iggy 

rinflr 



Spring wagons 

Band wagon 

Two horse wagons. 
Carts 



Sleds 

Hay racks. 
Scrapers... 
Plows 



Cultivators 

Mower and reaper. 

Old mower 

Lawn mower. 

" roller 

Ice saws 



Ice hooks. 

Hayforks 

Dung forks , 

Spades and shovels., 
Scythes. 



Com knives 

Rakes 

Hoes , 

Double harrows. 
Tons hay , 



GROCERIES, CLOTHING, FTC., IN STORE. 

Half chests tea 

Sacks coffee 

Barrels sugar : 

Tierces rice 

Boxes hard soap 

Boxes starch 

Barrel molasses 

Barrels syrup 

' * pickles 

Barrel "vinegar 

Pounds butter 

Quarts canned blackberries 

Jars blackberry jam 

Glasses Jelly ; 

Gallons preserves 

•' canned tomatoes 

Case matches 

Pounds Castile soap 

" tripoli 

Packages Sapolio 



60 00 
5 00 



800 00 

75 00 

800 

100 00 

6 00 

200 

15 00 

75 

45 00 

800 00 

28 00 

1,150 00 

»4» 

60 00 

50 00 

20 00 

1,200 00 

80 00 

225 00 

85 00 

525 00 

180 00 

300 00 

65 00 

75 00 

160 00 

55 00 

345 00 

35 00 

45 00 

20 00 

12 00 

50 00 

50 00 

110 00 

25 00 

60 00 

20 00 

7 

7 

7 



00 
50 
50 
6 00 
6 25 
4 00 
1 20 
6 00 



Total. 



14 00 
495 00 



427 00 
640 00 
530 00 

84 00 

85 00 
4 80 

24 00 
199 50 

20 00 
800 
875 00 
53 90 
10 00 
13 10 
10 00 
62 00] 

25 00 

1 80 

2 25 
2 75 



$43,779 31 



55 



Inventory and Appraisement—Continued. 
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No. 


Articles. 


Amount. 


TotAl. 


8 


Pounds tabano 


2 40 
1 25 

1 80 
25 

2 25 
2 45 

28 00 
2 40 
1 20 
1 00 

'9 30 

1 00 

2 25 
5 25 

60 
300 
1 80 
800 
400 
450 
290 
300 
150 
1 65 

1 00 
.SO 
80 
90 

3 00 
30 

5 60 

9 60 

50 

25 00 
12 00 

7 00 

2 00 
18 00 

350 

26 25 
300 
1 00 
800 
1 00 
100 
1 00 
150 
1 00 

4 00 
105 

60 
300 
4 80 
120 

4 50 
50 

1 30 
200 

60 

100 

320 

40 05 

18 00 

60 

500 

12 00 

300 

2 70 
1 50 

5 72 

3 77 
615 62 

38 70 
3 18 

8 46 
97 

31 27 




% 


Box bath brick 




12 


Pounds candles 




5 


*• whiting 




3 


Dozen blacking 




3 5-6 


" stove polish 




95 

1 


Packages memcated clout paper ., 

Dozen soup ladles 




2 


Molasses pitchers B. tin 




1 


' * pitcher, brittania 




11 


Water pitchers — laree 




2 


«♦ «• — ^?TT?<^11 




3 


Wash '• 




7 


** bowls 




4 


Candle-sticks— Janan tin » 




2 






4 


Covered soup dishes 




23 






48 


Castor bottles 




56 






2 


Covered vegetable dishes 




3 






2 


Wire castors 




11 






10 


•• No. 2 ; 




2 






20 


Salt cellars. 




9 


Wire mats 




2 


Dinner bells 




1 






4 


Dozen tea nlates 




^,^ 


** soup ** 




Tin plates 




20 


Dozen CUDS and saucers 




2 


* * dessert spoons 




7 






1 


CarvinfiT knife, rubber handle 




12 






1 
35 


" —rubber handles 




4 


Bread knives. •••• 




6 






8 


Ilazors .. . ... ..,,„,,„,„.., — ,, 




1 


Hone.. . 




1 


Razor box 




1 






2 


TiOAlriTiir flrlARflAS. 




1 






5 


Rubber soittoons 




7 






2 


Baskets . • 




1 






16 


Lantern srlobes 




4 






5 


LAntems — new 


■ 


1 


«« old 




8 


Dust nana 




4 


Hand Drushes — ^bristle 




4 






6 






14 
119 






12 


* ' enamelled tin 




1 
4 


• * 'rka'{lci_/t/\TrAi*A/l 




80 






:% 






16 






2 






88 
45 


• ' cambric... 




6288 






86 


Ti fl.¥lTll^l-^— TJITfW^I A_ . .. — 




23^ 
56 






* * plipplr 




6>^ 
136 






* ' dress GToods 








$45,822 35 
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Inventory and Appraisement — Continued. 



No. 



9 
40 
10 
12 

ss 

2 

2:? 

796 

157 

169 

15 

27 

44 

187 

20 

2 

25 

1 

9 

4 

12 

85 

2 

4% 
1 

2 

26 
24 

4 

4 

6 
50 

1 

438% 

33 
122 
335 

80 

6 

164 

337 

50 

23 

10 



5 
72 

7 
17 
20 
12 
23 
56 
27 

5 

8 

40 

123 

122 

11 

1 
34 
51 
57 

2 
12 

2 

6 
44 
11 
44 

4 



Articles. 



< I 






Yards linen 

" curtain mnslln 

** lace i 

' ' clastic ribbon , 

" ribbon 

" alpacca 

elastic cord 

sheeting 

toweling , 

table linen 

rubl)er cloth , 

duck 

osnaburg 

carpet 

Pounds feathers 

Yards lawn , 

" ticking 

Piece web belting 

Pounds knitting cotton..., 

'* linen thread 

Spools silk " 

Dozen cotton " 

Pounds yarn , 

Gross Agate buttons 

** pants '• 

coat •* 

Pearl shirt buttons., 

Balls cord 

Boxes tape 

Dozen thimbles 

Sets Needles— knitting 

Needles 






Packages pins.... 
Crochet needles. 
Dozen buttons.... 
Hooks and Eyes. 
Tape measure.... 
Pairs blankets.... 

Comfortables 

Spreads 






Sheets 

Bed ticks 

Pillow ticks.... 
" cases..... 
Towels— short 
—long.. 



Aprons. 

Rubber blankets 

Hair mattresses— single 

Cotton •• •' 

Woven wire mattresses— single. 

Wood chairs.. 

Wash-stands — tin andiron 

Door mats 

Feather dusters 

Pairs boots 

shoes— mens..; 

*' — womens 

gaiters— *• 

slippers— •' 

*' —mens 

gloves— *' 

hose— ** 

" — womens , 

Hats— men 

Hat — womans 

Neckties 

Linen collars 

Boxes paper collars 

Coats , 

Blouses , 

Pairs pants 

" overalls 

* * suspenders 

*' drawers— mens 

<< ** — womens 

Undershirts 



Amount. 


85 50 


15 00 


50 


1 00 


8 54 


85 


1 15 


141 74 


23 00 


169 00 


' 15 00 


5 40 


6 60 


170 65 


12 00 


50 


630 


3 00 


! 5 97. 


6 201 


150 


61 65 


3 50 


2 35 


5 75 


1 25 


14 90 


20 


3 37 


13 00 


96 


10 75 


3 95 


60 


7 75 


1 90 


25 


1,753 00 


49 00 


323 30 


137 75 


67 57 


1 50 


15 90 


1 41 95 


15 00 


2 87 


10 00 


42 0© 


17 50 


25 00 


57 00 


8 75 


21 25 


3 00 


34 50 


38 80 


61 60 


41 75 


4 35 


9 20 


700 


25 11 


' 24 65 


11 74 


60 


9 73 


4 95 


1 7 41 


1 12 50 


12 00 


6 75 


5 25 


14 67 


6 88 


8 68 


2 52 



Total. 



849,499 85 



I 



57 
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Inventory and Appraisement — Continued. 



No. 


Articles. 


Amount. 


Total. 


203 


Shirts 


$135 33 
50 84 

250 
39 88 
47 47 

8 50 




124 


Pairs waists 




10 


Night dresses 




84 


Pairs chemises 




42 


Skirts 




3 


Shawls 




4 


Nubias 


3 00 


11 


Braids 


1 40 

1 30 
50 

13 00 

2 35 
1 00 

50 

40 

1 20 

23 85 

10 87 

9 60 

8 10 

7 10 

1 86 

50 

1 80 

1,200 00 

525 00 

4,600 00 




13 


Ruches 




2 


Nets 




18 


Corsets 




14 


Belt buckles 




4 


Belt 




IK 


Gross shoe laces 




2* 


Dozen corset laces 




20K 


•• hairpins 




19 


Burial robes 




55 






12 


Pairs spectacles 




Sj4 






^y^ 


** coarse '* 




•4 






1 


" pocket** 




9 




* 




Anthracite and bitumunous coal 












Steam heating surfaces 








$56,197 70 







Note. — The following letter was received October 28, from Dr. 

Carriel : — 

Superintendent's Office, State Hospital for Insane ) 
Jacksonville, Illinois, October 27, 1876. ) 

Rev. F. H. Wines: 

Dear Sir — Yours of yesterday is received. It seems we neglected 
to put estimate on buildings or lands, in the appraisement. I 
should estimate the land, say: — 

160 acres, at $500.00 per acre $80,000 00 

11 " ** $300.00 " 3,300 00 



Total $83,300 00 

Buildings 500,000 00 

The estimate for sewing-room was put into ironing-room. 
Ironing, sewing, etc $7,000 00 

Yours very truly, 

H. F. Carriel. 



CHAPTER 85^ REVISED STATUTES d874, PAGE 681, 

ENTITLED "LUNATICS." 



AN ACT 



TO REVISE THE LAW IN RELATION TO THE COMMITMENT AND DETENTION OF LUNA- 
TICS, APPROVED MARCH 24, 1874, IN FORCE JULY 1, 1874. 

Petition."] %1, Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois^ repre- 
• sented in the General Assembly^ That when any person is supposed to be 
insane or distracted, any near relative, or in case there be none, any 
respectable person residing in the county, may petition • the judge of 
the county court for proceedings to inquire into such alleged insanity 
or distraction. For the hearing of such application and proceedings 
thereon, the county court shall be considered as always open. 

Writ — Service.] § 2. Upon the filing of such petition, the judge 
shall order the clerk of the court to issue a writ, directed to the sherift' 
or any constable, or the person having the custodv or charge of the al- 
leged insane or distracted person, unless he shall be brought before 
the court without such writ, requiring the alleged insane person to be 
brought before him at a time and place to be appointed for the hearing 
of the matter. It shall be the duty of the officer or person to whom 
the writ is directed to execute and return the same, and bring the 
alleged insane person before the court as directed in the writ. 

SuBPENAs.] § 3. The clerk shall also issue subpenas for such wit- 
nesses as may btj desired on behalf of the petitioner, or of the person 
alleged to be insane, to appear at a time fixed for the trial of the 
matter. 

Jury — Trial.] § 4. At the time fixed for the trial, a jury of six 
persons, one of whom shall be a physician, shall be impaneled to try 
the case. The case shall be tried in the presence of the person alleged 
to be insane, who shall have the right to be assisted by counsel, and 
may challenge jurors as in civil cases. The court may, for good cause, 
continue the case from time to time. 

Verdict — Form.] § 5. After hearing the evidence the jury shall 
render their verdict in writing signed by them, which shall embody 
the substantial facts shown by the evidence, which verdict may be 
substantially in the following form : 

State op Illinois, \__ 

County, J^- 

We, the undersigned, jurors in the case of (naming the person alleged to be insane), 

having heard the evidence in the case, are satisfied that said is insane, and is a fit per- 
son to be sent to a state hospital for the insane ; that he is a resident of the state of niinois, and 

county of ; thathisageis ; that his disease is of duration; that 

the cause is supposed to be (or is unknown) ; that the disease is (or is not) with him he- 
reditary ; that he is not (or is) subject to epilepsy, and that he does (or does not) manifest homicidal 
or suicidal tendencies. (If the person be a pauper, the fact shall also be announced in the verdict.) 
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Verdict recorded— order of committal— application.] § 6. 
Upon the return of the verdict, the same shall be recorded at large by 
the clerk, and if it appears that the person is insane, and is a fit per- 
son to be sent to a state hospital for the insane, the court shall enter an 
•order that the insane person be committed to a state hospital for the 
insane, and thereupon it shall be the duty of the clerk of the court to 
make application to the superintendent of some one of the state hos- 
pitals for the insane for the admission of such insane person. 

To WHICH HOSPITAL— APPLICATION, ETC.] § 7- If such iusanc person 
is a pauper, the application shall be first made to the nearest hospital, 
but if he be not a pauper, application shall be made to such one of 
the state hospitals for the insane as the relatives or friends of the 
patient shall desire. In any case, if, on account of the crowded con- 
dition of any one of the hospitals, or for other good reason, the patient 
•cannot be received therein, or it is not desirable to commit him there- 
to, he may be ccmmitted to any other of said hospitals. Upon receiv- 
ing any such application, the superintendent shall immediately in- 
form the clerk whether the patient can be received, and if so, at what 
time ; and if not, shall state the reason why. 

Warrant to commit.] § 8. Upon receiving notice at what time 
the patient will be received, the clerk shall, in due season for the con- 
veyance of the person to the hospital by the appointed time, issue a 
warrant directed to the sheriff or any other suitable person, preferring 
some relative of the insane person when desired, commanding him to 
arrest such insane person and convey him to the hospital ; and if the 
-clerk is satisfied that it is necessary, he may authorize an assistant to 
be employed. 

Form of warrant.] § 9. The warrant mav be substantially as 
follows: 

State op Illinois ) _„ 

County, j^- 

The Peopleof the State of lUinois, to 

You are hereby commanded forthwith to arreet , who has been declared to be Insane, 

and convey him to the Northern (or as the case may be) Illinois Hospital for the Insane, (and you 
are hereby authorized to take to your aid an assistant, if deemed necessary,) and of this warrant 
make due return to this office after its execution. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the county court of county, this day of 

A. D , 

[l. s.] Clerk of the county court, county. 

Indorsement— RETURN.] § 10. Upon receiving the patient, the su- 
perintendent shall indorse upon said warrant a receipt as follows : 

Northern (or as the case may be) Illinois Hospital for the Insane. 

Received this day of , A. D the patient named in the within warrant. 

•••••• ..........I 

Superintendent. 

This warrant, with a receipt thereon, shall be returned to the clerk, 
to be filed by him with the other papers relating to the case. 

Who not admitted— idiots discharged.] § 11. No person having 
any contagious or infectious disease, and no idiot, shall be admitted 
to either of the state hospitals. When the trustees and superinten- 
dent shall find that an idiot has been received into the hospital, they 
may discharge him. 

Temporary commitment.] § 12. If the court shall deem it neces- 
sar}'^, pending proceedings and previous to verdict, or after verdict and 
pending admission into the hospital, temporarily to restrain of his 
liberty the person alleged to be insane, then the court shall make 
such order in that behalf as the case may require, and the same being 
entered of record, a copy thereof certified by the clerk shall authorize 
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and is found by the jury not to be insane, the costs of the proceedings 
including the fees of the jury, shall be paid by the petitioner, and 
judgment may be awarded against him therefor. If such person is 
found to be insane, such costs shall be paid by his guardian, conserva- 
tor, or relatives, as the court may direct. If the person alleged to be 
insane is a pauper, the costs of the proceeding, including the fees of 
the jury, shall be paid out of the county treasury : Provided^ if such 
pauper *is found not to be insane, the court may, in its discretion, 
award the costs against the petitioner. 

Who TO PAY EXPENSES — sheriff's fees.] § 14. The expense of 
conveying a pauper to the hospital shall be paid by the county in 
which he resides, and that of any other patient by his guardian, con- 
servator or relatives ; and in no cdse shall any such expense be paid 
by the state, or out of anv funds for the insane. The fees of the 
sheriff fot conveying any person to a hospital, shall be the same as for 
conveying convicts to the penitentiary. 

Bond to furnish clothing, etc.] § 15. If the person be not a 
pauper, then one or more persons, relatives or friends of the patient 
shall, upon his admission into the hospital, become responsible to the 
trustees for finding the patient in clothes, and removing him w^hen 
required ; and shall execute a bond conditioned as follows, viz: 

Know all men by these presents, that we and of the county of state of 

Illinois, are held and firmly bound unto the trustees of the Northern (or as the case may be) Illinois 
Hospital for the Insane, in the sum of one hundred dollars ($100). for the payment of which we 
jointly and severally bind ourselves firmly by these presents. 

The condition of this obligation is, that whereas , insane person of the county and state 

aforesaid, has been admitted as a patient into said hospital for the insane : Now, therefore, if we 
Bhall find said patient in suitable and sufficient clothing whilst may remain in said institu- 
tion, and shall promptly pay for such articles of clothing as it may be necessary to procure for said 

at the hospital, ana shall remove from said hospital when required by the trustees 

to do so, then this obligation to be void, otherwise to remain in full force. 

Witness our hands and seals, this day of A. D 



[seal.] 



[SEAL 

Clothing.] § 16. The clothing to be furnished each patient upon 
being sent to the hospital, shall not be less than the following: For a 
male, three new shirts, a new and substantial coat, vest, and two pairs 
of pantaloons of woolen cloth, three pairs of woolen socks, a black or 
dark stock or cravat, a good hat or cap, and a pair of new shoes or 
boots, and a pair of slippers to wear within doors. For a female, in 
addition to the same quantity of undergarments, shoes and stockings, 
there shall be two woolen petticoats or skirts, three good dresses, a 
cloak or shawl, and a decent bonnet. Unless such clothing be deliv- 
ered in good order to the superintendent, he shall not be bound to re- 
ceive the patient. 

Paupers — county to furnish ctothing, etc.] § 17. If the insane 
person be a pauper, it shall be the duty of the judge of the county 
court to see that he is furnished with the necessary amount of sub- 
stantial clothing at the time he is sent to the hospital, and from time 
to time while he remains a patient in the hospital, and that he be 
removed therefrom when required by the trustees; the expense of 
such clothing and removal shall be paid out of the county treasury, 
upon the certificate of the judge of the county court. 

Discharge of patient — notice — removal.] § 18. Whenever the 
trustees shall order any patient discharged, the superintendent shall 
at once notify the clerk of the county court of the proper county 
thereof, if the patient is a pauper, and if not, shall notify all the per- 
sons who signed the bond required in section' 15 of this act, and re- 
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such person to be temporarily detained by the sheriff, jailer or other 
suita Die person to whom the same shall be directed. 

Costs.] § 13. When a person, not a pauper, is alleged to be insane, 
quest the removal of the patient. If the patient be not removed 
within thirty days after such notice is received, then the superinten- 
dent may return him to the place from whence he came, and the rea- 
sonable expense thereof may be recovered by suit on the bond, or in 
case of a pauper, shall be paid by the proper county. 

Non-resident patients.] § 19. Whenever application shall be 
made for a patient not residing within the state, if the superintendent 
shall be of opinion that from the character of the case it is probably 
curable, and if there be at the time^ any room in the hospital, the 
trustees, in their discretion, may or'der the patient to be admitted, 
always taking a satisfactory bond for the maintenance of the patient, 
and for his removal when required. The rate of maintenance in such 
cases shall be fixed by the trustees, and two months' pay in advance 
shall be required. But no such patient shall be detained without the 
order of a court of competent jurisdiction, or a verdict of a jury. 

Restoration to reason — discharge.] § 20. When any patient 
shall be restored to reason, he shall have the right to leave the hospi- 
tal at any time, and if detained therein contrary to his wishes after 
such restoration, shall have the privilege of a writ of habeas corpus at 
all times, either on his own application, or that of anj other person 
in his behalf. If the patient is discharged on such writ and if it shall 
appear that the superintendent has acted in bad faith or negligently, 
the superintendent shall pay all the cost of the proceeding. Such 
superintendent shall moreover be liable to a civil action for false im- 
prisonment. 

County hospital.] § 21. This act shall not be construed to prevent 
the committing of any insane pauper to the hospital for the insane 'of 
the county in which he may reside, where such a hospital is pro- 
vided. 

Trial by jury necessary.] § 22. No superintendent, or other 
officer or person connected with either of the state hospitals for the 
insane, or with any hospital or asylum for insane or distracted persons 
in this state, shall receive, detain or keep in custody, at such hospital 
or asylum, any person who shall not have been declared insane by the 
verdict of a jury, and authorized to be confined by the order of a court 
of competent jurisdiction ; and no trial shall be had of the question 
of the sanity or insanity of any person before any judge or court, 
without the presence of the person alleged to be insane. 

Penalty.] § 23. If any superintendent, or other officer or person 
connected with either of the state hospitals for the insane, or with any 
hospital or asylum for insane or distracted persons, in this state, 
whether public or private, shall receive or detain any person who has 
not been declared insane by the verdict of a jury, and whose confine- 
ment is not authorized by the order of a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, he shall be confined in the county jail not exceeding one year, 
or fined not exceeding $500, or both, and be liable civilly to the person 
injured for all damages which he may have sustained ; and if he be 
connected with either of the insane hospitals of this state, he shall 
be discharged from service therein. 



